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‘Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Bt ane 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in 
demand for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. Place 
your order now while all the twenty-one instrument styles at 
from $25 up and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 


Wictrola 


me sc. Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trademarks 
Victor “Talking Machine Gens Camden,N.J. 
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HEADLINERS 
in January 
ONE of the biggest and best 


announcements we can make 
for the new year is that we shall 
have with us Gene _Stratton- 
Porter, that best-loved of women 
writers, in a series of miraculous 
stories of her nature researches in 
the Limberlost. In January they 
begin—and we know how you 
will be looking forward to them 


LL the world has heard of 
Mrs. Martin Johnson, who 
accompanies her husband into the 
African jungle in search of breath- 
taking photographs of wild animal 
life. In January we shall give 
you her own story of some of the 
thrills that have come to her while 
making a home in the “Blue” 


ENNIE HARRIS OLIVER 

has done it again! Rung the 
bell with a_ wistful, plaintive 
heroine of eleven, who found a 
devoted dog only a poor substi- 
tute for Christmas and mothering. 
It will reach you just in time for 
you to be “God’s Girl” to someone 


E 3 mca ANDS of readers who 
have never been to Washing- 
ton have learned to know the 
stately columns of the Lincoln 
Memorial from the illustrations 
in this magazine. Henry Bacon, 
architect of that perfect monu- 
ment, has designed a model house 
for Goop HousEKEEPING readers. 
You will have it next month 


LINDNESS may be some- 

thing spiritual as well as 
physical. We meet them every 
day—blind people groping 
through a world so glorious to 
those who have their sight. 
I. A. R. Wylie has done one of her 
best bits of work on this powerful 
story of a man and his wife and 
a love that conquered darkness. 
Watch for it—in January 


FE, STARTED | something 

when we asked for letters on 
“What Makesa Woman Old,” with 
a hundred-dollar prize for the one 
we thought the best. The con- 
test has closed now, and we shall 
just be able to give you the win- 
ningarticlein January. Wehope 
you will agree with the author! 
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DODGE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


hi a 
9 o A body built of steel—finished in baked-on 
enamel —upholstered in genuine leather. 


A car that is sold at a price approaching open 
car cost. 


A car that will go anywhere an open car will 
go—that will stand up under the same hard 
usage. 













A car attractively designed, with new-type 
springs that notably improve the riding qual- 
ities — new conveniences and fittings — new 
beauty and comfort. 


A car that has made closed car ownership prac- 
.. tical and desirable for everyone—for business 
and family use alike—for country and city. 


That, in brief, is Dodge Brothers Business 
Sedan. 





The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 


In using advertisements see page 6 





What is HERE is a feeling abroad in the 
The Woman's land that the woman voter has 
Vote Worth? not justified herself. It is enter- 


tained, doubtless, by more men than women, since the 
men doubters always outnumbered those of the other 
sex; nevertheless it must be admitted that the ballot in 
the hands of women is neither the panacea nor the big 
stick that dreamers of a golden age assumed it would be. 
Here and there it has done big things; there and here it 
has failed miserably. In other words, the woman voter 
has acted just like the man voter; an assay of her civic 
qualities, placed side by side with man’s, would be 
indistinguishable from his. ‘This fact is a hopeful one, 
rather than the reverse; for there has been no occasion 
for a real test of the woman voter, and if she has not 
risen grandly, neither has she failed miserably. She is 
in a position to start next year’s political battle, the 
first nation-wide contest in which she will have shared 
from the beginning, with no precedents to govern her 
thought or action. She has had four years in which to 
get acquainted with herself as a citizen, to learn the 
mechanics of voting; she should be prepared to face is- 
sues with understanding. We never claimed great things 
would happen if women were enfranchised; we based 
our support of the suffrage cause on the simple little 
fact that women have a right to vote. Not expecting 
the world to be made over at once, we have been gratified 
by and satisfied with the progress that has been made. 
But something must be done in the coming twelve 
months—something more must be done, if women are to 
step into the place that is ready for them if they will only 
walk up and demand it. Rarely in this world do you get 
anything without asking for it; the rule works the other 
way: the more you ask for, the more you get. And so, 
just as a beginning, we are going to suggest several 
things that we hope women will begin asking for right 
away—supported, let us add, by the very eloquent fact, 
which every politician knows, that election day is at hand. 


Three Big IRST of all, women should begin 
Bills to asking for the Children’s Amendment 
Work For to the Constitution, giving Congress 


authority to legislate child labor out of existence. It 
has very materially increased since the Supreme Court 
declared the second child labor law unconstitutional, and 
in the opinion of those who have made a close study of 
the situation, relief can come only through an amend- 
ment placing both responsibility and authority in the 
hands of Congress. The amendment will be introduced 
early in the session, but there are so many new members in 
both houses that the work that was done last year will 
very largely have to be done over again. Since no one 
with any heart and conscience is in favor of child labor— 
which is to be distinguished from the helpful work which 
all children should have an opportunity to do—it will be 
largely due to apathy if the Children’s Amendment fails 
to pass at this session. 


Who zt 


HERBERT HOOVER (R) 
C. E. HUGHES (R) 
HIRAM JOHNSON (R) 


— — 


Ei 


5 
W. E. BORAH (R) [] R.M. LaFOLLETTE (R) 
CALVIN COOLIDGE (R) [] WILLIAM McADOO (D) 
HENRY FORD (D) (] GIFFORD PINCHOT (R) 


j} O.W.UNDERWOOD (D) 
CL] WOODROW WILSON (D) 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


The Education Bill is the next big thing for women to 
support. ° It calls for a Department of Education with a 
secretary who shall be a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net. In other words, under this bill education would 
take its place alongside the army and navy and labor, 
etc. The schooling of our children is at the basis of all 
our national life. We spend billions for it, we employ 
an army of teachers, and then go complacently on our 
way thinking everything is all right. As a matter of 
fact, things educational are in pretty much of a mess. 
The purpose of the bill is to coordinate all our educa- 
tional efforts, to smooth out inequalities of opportunity 
between state and state and city and country, to Ameri- 
canize our foreign born, to remove illiteracy, to provide 
some form of physical education to overcome our pres- 
ent unfitness. We shall tell you much about this bill 
in the coming months, for it is more important than the 
presidential election. 






It is EGISLATION providing for the conserva- 
Time to tion of our forests and the reforestation 
Wake Up of cut-over areas will be urged upon 


Congress this winter. Just before it is too late we are 
beginning to realize our utter foolishness in allowing one 
of the greatest of our national inheritances to be squan- 
dered. For years voices have been raised in protest 
without any attention being paid tothem. “There seems 
to be among the American people a sort of naive confi- 
dence that each form of national resource will last indefi- 
nitely, no matter how great the inroads upon it,” says 
the Department of Agriculture, which adds these fate- 
ful words: 

“The pinch for lumber will be upon us before new 
forests can be grown. It will be felt not only in the 
scarcity but increased cost of wooden articles. Directly 
or indirectly every commodity of life will cost more be- 
cause of the depleted supply of forest products. Every 
American will pay an unnecessarily large part of his in- 
come for shelter and food and clothing, fuel, transporta- 
tion and amusements, necessities and luxuries alike, be- 
cause wood will be no longer plentiful and near at hand. 

“This economic punishment will increase in severity 
as time goes on. There will be no cataclysm—no sud- 
den deprivation of all timber products. There will al- 
ways be lumber in our markets, but if the price is beyond 
the reach of the average American it might as well not 
be there, as far as he isconcerned. More idle lands, more 
idle men, less home ownership, and the slow throttling 
of demand for lumber by the rising tide of prices will be 
the evidence of our failure to restore the forests.” 

Plans for the restoration of our forests will be offered 
to Congress. Be prepared to lend them your support. 
This is the kind of thing—the supporting of wise legisla- 
tion—that gives women their best opportunity to render 
a big public service. We have felt that we could not 
better end the year than by again reminding them of it. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BiGELow, EpitTor 


YOUR choice for President? 


This ballot hes been sent to the 2,000,000 members 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. If you 
are not a member of any club, and wish to have a part 
in choosing the next President, cut out this ballot, 
mark your choice, and return it to Good Housekeeping 
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THE DANGER LINE 


ES A A A ee ne ce eS ES eS me 


on your teeth 


HILE you sleep, most of your 

body is building up, regaining 
health and strength. But in the 
mouth, during the long hours of 
the night, Acid-Erosion is doing its 
most serious damage—destroying 
the soundness and beauty of your 
teeth and gums. 


What Acid-Erosion Is 


At night especially, 


Sectional drawing of an 
ordinary tooth and gums 
“A*’ is The Danger Line. 


system, often causing serious illness. 


Milk of Magnesia Stops 
Acid-Erosion 


Milk of magnesia neutralizes the 
acids caused by fermentation. It ad- 
heres to the rough surfaces of the 
teeth, fills the crevices and the pock- 
ets in the gum margin, thus prevent- 
ing the further formation of acids. 


H i i “B" is the V-shaped crevice. ° . 
Minute or — lodge hb “than vesuaian a No other product ever discovered is 
every crevice and between your teeth, gums. | 'D" is decay at The as safe nor as effective in stopping 


especially in the little pockets 
formed at the edges of the gums. 
Such food particles ferment and form acids which 
eat into your teeth. This is called Acid-Erosion. 
It is the forerunner of tooth decay. 


ae 


The most serious Acid-Erosion takes place at 
The Danger Line—where. the protective enamel 
of your teeth stops and the sensitive, soft struc- 
ture is exposed. You can probably find this line 
on your teeth now. It is the little ridge or 
roughness on the tooth just at the edge of the 


gums. 
What Happens There 


Because your teeth are not protected at The 
Danger Line by enamel, Acid-Erosion soon be- 
gins. Decay frequently follows. The gums be- 
come infected. Abscesses and the loss of teeth 
result—even pyorrhea may develop. The poisons 
from such conditions seep through the entire 


Danger Line. 





the progress of Acid-Erosion, 


Now in Your Dental Cream 


A great scientific achievement now enables you 
to get a dental cream made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, concentrated and pleasantly flavored. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream protects your teeth and 
gums against Acid-Erosion in a way not possible 
with other tooth pastes. It gets into crevices your 
tooth-brush cannot reach, and remains there for 
hours after use, preventing the formation of 
acids during the night and at other times. 


In addition, Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans the 
teeth beautifully, keeping them as bright and 
attractive as nature intended them to be. 


Begin to use Squibb’s Dental Cream regularly, 
especially before retiring. If your druggist can- 
not supply you, mail us the coupon below with 
ten cents for a generous trial size tube. 
































“SQUIBB'S DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Mill of Magnesia 


Users of Squibb’s Dental Cream 
will be glad to know that they 
can obtain Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia in convenient sized 
bottles at the better drug stores. 


Copyright 1923 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 80 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 


Dept. 12-GH, P. O. Box 1215 


Enclosed find 10 cents to cover wrapping and mailing 
of a generous size sample tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
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Guarantee 


Every article advertised in Good House- 
keeping carries with it a money-back guar- 
antee. You have the guarantee whether the 
article is susceptible of some laboratory 
test or not. All household appliancée, 
food products, and toilet preparations 
have been tested and approved by the 
Department of Household Engineering or 
the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health, maintained by Good Housekeep- 
ing. These are marked with a star (fy). 
The examinations are technical and prac- 
tical, the tests being made under the 
supervision of experts. 

Every article advertised which cannot, by 
its nature, be tested, bears the same 
money-back guarantee if the advertise- 
ment appears in Good Housekeeping, 


This Protects You 
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What Happier Gift—of Joy Twofold ? 
IVING “COMMUNITY” seems almost selfish at times—there is nearly as 
much pleasure in giving as in receiving. 
And what a discerning tribute to er ideals of dainty table service. 
She knows—every woman knows—Community Plate; its designs, its quality, 
and the position it holds with the most distinguished families of America and 
England. 


Among the patrons of Community Plate may be mentioned Mrs. O. H_ P. Belmont, Marchioness 
of Dufferio, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Duchess of Rutland and Princess Margrethe of Denmark 


Teaspoons $3.75 Set of Six At Your Jeweler’s 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY MADI 


In using advertisements see page 6 
























CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Safety—Health—Happiness. 

For Youngsters from 6 to 14, 
Sympathetic, Watchful, Intelligent 
Guidance. Home Care and Training. 
Capable, Motherly House-matrons. 
Women Teachers in Elementary Grades, 











Onen air sleeping porches. Outdoor 
!'fe in Sunny Southern California. 
Military. training 











for the Little Fellows. 
No boys over 14 admitted. 
No High School pupils. 
Send in application early. 
Beautiful catalogue and view book. 
Send for it. 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
R.F.D.No.7, Box 946 Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CONNECTICUT 
The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper Schools, 
ConNeEcCTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 





Junior and 





Saint Margaret's School 

é College preparatory. Secretarial and Do- 
Gymnasium. Organized athletics, 
school farm, 
MvUNko, 





ence Courses, 
life on 50-acre 
GARDNER 


Outdoor 
Mtss EMILY 
Conn., Waterbury 


A.M., Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








Columbia School of Drafting 


Specializing in training of professional 
Draftsmen—Mechanical, Architectural 
and others; personal instruction; com- 


plete course 3 to 9 months. 
For information address Local Dept. 2166 
R .C, CLAFLIN, Pres. 


14th and T Sts.,'N. W. Washington, D. C, 








Fairmont School for Girls 

Regular and Special Courses. Advanced Courses for High 

School graduates. Music, Art, Expression. Educational 

advantages of National Capital. For catalogue, address. 
So =. Washington, 2103-07 S Street, Fairmont School. 


The Marjorie Webster School of 
Expression and Physical Education | 


2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course, 2ndsemes- | 
ter opens Feb. 4. Day & Night School. Dormitory. Cataloy. 
D. C., Washington, 1415-A Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 


Gunston Hall 














Seminary 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D.C, ‘Two- 
year Junior College with special and yoeational courses. 
College Preparatory. Address 
Registrar, Box 177 Forest Glen, Maryland 








GEORGIA 
Noted for: 


> . “ 
Brenau College Conservatory Noted for 

ronage 30 states; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of 
Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture. 31 buildings, 
swimming, boating, horseback riding, ete. Catalog and illus- 
Ga., Gainesville, Box M. trated book, Address BRENAU, 


Georgia Military Academy 2%%,.°! 
Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. Open nine months 
in regular session and two months, July and August, 
Camp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, N. €. For 
catalog address Cot. J, C. Woopwarp. 
Groreia, College Park. 


the 
Most 























ILLINOIS 


Chicago Normal School of Physical 


M4 For Women. (Accredited. ) Strong 
Education Faculty. Splendid dormitories. 2- 
year Normal Course. Apply now, 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Dept, 24, 





ry _ a 4 = ‘or Gils and Y 
Frances Shimer School WyGh'samiyune 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Keonomics. 71st year, 35 acres. Outdoor sports, 9 build- 
ings. New College dormitory. Separate building for younger 
girls. Opened Sept. 12. Catalog. Rev. WM. P, MCKEE, 

Iuu., Mt. Carroll, Box 617. Dean. 


| College preparatory, general high school 
and advanced courses, Also special in- 





Ferry Hal 


struction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
selences, Located in a well-known yvesidence suburb on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 


For catalog, address Miss Enoise R. Trematn, Prin. 
Itu., Lake Forest, Box 315. 





Sta 2 . ‘Ss e]q Fortleth year. Aca- 
Starrett School for Girls Hortleth yrar. | Aca- 
paratory and graduate courses, co-operative with University 
of Chicago. Prepares for college. A Home School in 
elegant, fireproof building. Located in one of Chicago’s 
finest residential districts. New Term starts Feb 5. 

Inu.. Chicago, Dept. 26, 4932 Lake Park Ave. 


INDIANA 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 











College for Women, 
Standard Courses 


leading to degrees, 83rd year. Expression; Household 
Economics; Music; Art. Extensive Campus. Academy 
four-year Higit School, For Bulletins and _ illustrated 
Booklet, address Tur REGISTRAR, 


INDIANA, 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Box 190. 














ILLINOIS 
Rockford College for Women 
guished graduates, A.B., B.S., A.M. degrees. 


A college 
of distin- 
Campus 





of 10 wooded acres on Rock River, All girls participate 
in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
activities. Write for catalog and book of views. 


ILL., Rockford, Box G.H. WM. A. Mappox, Ph.D., Pres, 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. We own our 
dormitory and studios—theautifully located—opposite 
Lake Shore Drive. We graduate large professional classes 
each year. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
ILuiNors, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept 44. 


National Kindergarten and Elemen- 


‘ -C 37th year. (Accredited. ) Second 
ory College semester starts Jan. 28, 1924. Two 
anc three-year 


courses, Six Dormitories on College 
grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Dept, 82. 





Morgan Park Military Academy 


Lower School. High standards. 
50th anniversary year. 

Cot. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 
Morgan Park, Box 200. 


Character building. In- 


dividual attention, 


1LL., Chicago, 


"Te dd 





A school for girls, Rate $1500. Preparatory and 76th year. The oldest and one of the leading schools 
academic courses. Two years graduate and college work. | for young boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
Music, Art, Expression. hour from Chicago. Address NoBLE HILL, Principal. 

Mrs, Brevertey R. Mason, Principal, ILL., Woodstock, Box D-3. 
__D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Ave. 
Te 9a a The Misses Stone ae rn “t3° = : . 

The Misses Stone’s School {?¢ Misses Stone | School of Domestic Arts and Science 
home to young ladies who care for a winter of culture New Term opens February 1, Courses in Cookery, Menu 
and profit in Washington. Special studies including | Planning, Table Service, Sewing, Millinery, Also Home- 
secretarial course Miss ISABELLE Stone, A. B., Ph. making and Institutional Management. Excellent dormi- 
D., Miss Hari Stone, A. B., M. S. 4 - tory. Limited registration. Address DtrecTor. 

D. C., Washi 1790 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. ILu., Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2. 
8 December 1923 Good Housekeeping 





MARYLAND 
Less 


Garrison l‘orest School for Girls 3+?  § 
an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages. Intermediate, College Prep., Special Music and 
Art Courses. Boarding Dept. limited. Horseback riding; 
all sports, Catalog and views, Miss Mary MONCRIEFFE 
Mp., Garrison, Box G, LIVINGSTON, Prin. 


Lasell Seminary 
A school that develops well-trained, 
resourceful womanhosd, Home Lconomics, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
Guy M. WinsLow, Principal. 
Mass., Auburndale, 120 Woodland Road. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Kendall Hal College Preparation, Junior High, 
One Special Intensive Year, Secretarial. Domestic Science. 
Music and Art Courses, Amid magnificent estates, 40 
acres. Ocean frontage. Boston 20 miles. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 

Mass., Pride’s Crossing, 480 Hale St. 

‘ on A special school 
Standish Manor gyi °Gndividual Instruction, 
Experienced teachers. Happy home life, Healthful 
location. Outdoor and water sports. 30-acre estate. 

Avice M. Myers, Principal, 
HazeL G, CuLLincForD, Asst. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. 
i - : A famous old New England 
Howard Seminary country school for ais. 
25 miles from Boston. Preparation for college with special 
intensive one-year course for college examinations, Ex- 
tensive grounds. All sports. Mr. and Mrs, Greorce W. 
EMERSON, Principals. 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 14 Howard Street. 





healthful 
Music, 


and 
Art, 








for backward 











| Cooley Dickinson Hospital 


Twenty-five student nurses wanted, January Ist, 1924. 


School founded 1897. Home and school building second 
to none in the country. Only High School graduates 
need apply. Superintendent of Nurses, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton, 






MICHIGAN 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


50th year. One of the finest Conservatories in the West, 
Students may enter at any time. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred, Address: 

MicH., Detroit, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 4. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nurs- 

ing. School of Home Economics. Unusual facilities for 

practical experience. Illustrated announcement. 
SANITARIUM EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


MiocniGan, Battle Creek, Box 533. 


; MINNESOTA 
Shattuck School 


(Episcopal) _A school that knows boys’ physical and 
mental needs, Prepares for the best colleges, or business. 
All athletics. Military drill. 57th year. Address 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 
—__ ae; » Faribault, Box G. 











MISSISSIPPI 


oe By-tie-Sea, A Junior College for young 
Gulf-Park women. National patronage. Two years 
college, four years high school. All new buildings, 
Land and waicr sports, year ‘round. . Vachel Lindsay, 
eclebrated poet, teaches Modern Poetry, 1923-24, 
Address GULF-PaRK COLLEGR, 

__Miss., Gulfport, | Box L. 











MISSOURI __ 





Lenox Hall 


Belect School for Girls. 


logue address 
Mrs. M. Lovisw Tuomas, Principal. 
MissovRI, Kirkwood, Box 1025. 


The Children’s Mercy Hospital 

Offers to young women with high school education be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 35 a splendid general course 
in nursing, including some special work, Write for 
particulars. 
__Missourt, Kansas City. 

] Military Academy. High School, 
W entworth Junior College, Grade School. Gov- 
ernment Supervision. R. O. T. C. All Athletics, 
Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Swimming Pool. 43 
miles from Kansas City. Catalog. 

Cou. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
Mo., Lexington, 184 Washington Ave. 


Lindenwood College 
A Standard College for Young Women with Classical, 
Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression departments. 114 
acres of campus for outdoor sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis, 
50 minutes from St. Louis, Catalogue upon application. 
Mo., St. Charles, Box 823. J. L. Roemer, Pres 
ti) e 844. 
Kemper Military School F232 $6 fidget: 
ship by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities that reach every boy, An Honor 
System that builds character. High School and Junior 
College. For catalogue address, 
__Missovrt, Boonville, 726 Third St. 


~NEW JERSEY | 
The Training School at Vineland f.-2 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Sec ——" _Shops, farms, research lab- 
oratory. $900 per annum. R. JoHNstTone, Director. 

G eaten he Superintendent. 

New Jwrsbkr, Vineland, Box 40 Gee; 

{ a girls’ 


Centenary Collegiate fants BL, pal 


Enrollment limited, For cata- 

















New York. 50th year. 5 modern buildings; 51 acres; 
$500,000 equipment. Comfortable, moderately priced. 
General and special courses. Careful College preparation, 
Catalog. Dr. Rosert J. T REVORROW, Pres. 


New JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 5°. 


NEW YORK CI yy 


For 
IRLS 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL « 


Boarding and Day School 
1006 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Most desirable location, opposite Central Park and 
the Museum of Art. Complete academic, college 
preparatory _ and advanced studies, Art, Music, 
Dramatic Expression, Languages and Practical 
Courses. Individual care and supervision, 
Miss Rosa C. Chisman, Principal 













Offers to eligible young 
women a 2 years and 6 
months course of study and practice leading to the degree 


Bushwick Hospital 


of Registered Nurse. Requirements—1 year or more of 
High Schocl. Nurses?’ New Home: attractive modern 
fireproof building. Apply to Superintendent of Nurscs, 
__New_ York, Brooklyn, Putnam_& Howard Avenues, 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 32nd Year. Textile Designing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decora- 
tion. Illustration, Historie Ornament. Preparatory Courses. 

Positions and Orders filled, 

New York City, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


St. Catherine’s Hospital 


Offers a two and one half year course in nursing. 
300 bed general hospital. Registered School. Classes 
enter in September and January. For further information 
apply to Directress of Training School, 

N. Y., Brooklyn. 


Day and Boarding. Seven 

The Scudder School Pifiaines west f2nast. 
near Riverside Drive, Practical courses: (1) High School 
—preparatory and general; (2) Secretarial; (3) House- 
hold Arts; (4) Social Welfare and Community Service; 
(5) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer School. 
N. Y. Crty, 244 W. 72d St. Miss G. H. ScuppER. 











| Tist armory, 





NEW YORK CITY 


Denishawn 
Ruth St. Denis and TedShawn School of the Dance. 
Write for booklet of information, 
Gertrupge C. Moore, National Director. 
New York City, 327 West 28th Street. 
twenty 


Prospect Heights Hospital lepated, fwenty 
Theatre and Shopping District, New York City, offers a 
2% year course in nursing to young women having one 
year or more High School. $15 and $20 per month, uni- 
forms furnished. State educational qualifications. Apply to 
N. Y., Brooklyn, 775 Washington Ave. _ Su PT. OF NURSES, 


' 

















New York Military prem inite 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 


COLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools, 
High Scholastic Standards, Normal Military 
Training. Sane discipline. Supervised athletics, 
Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial 
Courses, Manual Training, 










THE UNITED HOSPITAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

of Port Chester, New York 
Located in an attractive suburb of New York City. Two 
years and six months training leading to the degree of 
Registered Nurse. Strong theoretical courses. Super- 
vised practical work. High official rating. Attention 
to health and recreation. ‘Text books, uniforms, al- 
lowance and scholarship for advaneed study at Colmna- 
bia University provided. High School graduate or the 
equivalent admitted. Mid-year class now forming. 


For Information apply to Superintendent of Nurses 
The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home and school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
Manual Training and all branches. Open the year round. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Botpt, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 108-112 Fairview Ave. . 


r > ; 5 c 
Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 
An all-year boarding school where children one year 
to 14 years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary 
and grammar grades, music, dancing; best of food; medi- 
cal attention; experienced nurse, Mrs. M. Lewras Burt, 
N._Y.. Peekskill, 1120 Constant Ave, 


St. Elizabeth Hospital 


Registered Training School for Nurses, 
in September and February. 
New York, Utica. 






























Classes enter 





Ithaca Conserv: atory of Music 

Special advantages in Concert or educational work. All 

instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Dormitories. Mas- 

ter Courses with world-famous artists began with opening 

of Fall Term, Sept. 20. Catalog. Address the RecisTrar. 
New_York, Ithaca, 1 De Witt Park. 


The Castle 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls. All departments. 


Separate _ school for young girls. Summer School, 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 937. 





Pee nee for fifty poys, 8 to 16. Beautiful 
Ky le School location, 22 miles from New York. 
First prize winner competitive military drill 

N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. 
“Your school looks so homelike’’—yvyisitors’ expression. 
Summer Camp in the Catskills. Dr. Path KyLyp 

New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 82. 


The Knox School for Girls 


College Preparatery, advanced academic course with 
diploma, music, art, home economics. Horseback riding. 
Winter sports. Lower school for girls 10 to 12 years 
old. Mrs. Russett Hoveuton. 

New York, Cooperstown, Box G 


oe. ae 
Western Reserve Academy 


An endowev school for boys. Six modern buitdings, large 
Campus. Preparation for college or technical school. 
Thorough courses in Agriculture. One lustructor for every 


33rd year, 




















ten boys. All athletics. Rates $600. For catalog address 
_ OnT0. Hudson, Box B-67. The Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ex A college for young women who appre- 
Cedar Crest ciate life on a suburban campus, with 
modern equipment and commodious dormitories, Degree 
and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science. 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department 
in Religious Education and Social Service. Wma. G. Curtis, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Litt.D., President 
Pe A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. CLaupp N. Wyant, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 259. 


Carson Long Institute 87, year. In the 


mountains, 5% hours 
from New York and 6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught 
how to learn, how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. 
Separate Junior School. Military training. Supervised 
Study Hour. Individual Instruction. Character Building 
Pa., New Bloomfield, Box C. [Supreme. Terms, $400. 
A country school 
The Mary Lyon School A countty, school 
College Preparatory. General and cuttural courses, Build- 
ings thoroughly medern and beautiful. New gymnasium 
and swimming pool. All out-door activities, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals. 
Pa., Swarthmore, Box 1506. 

































































































PENNSYLVANIA 


: 0 
Linden Hall jn Par-fomed Lancaster Co 
Spot of the U. S.°" College Preparatory, Genesei’ Academic, 
Home Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression. 
Courses for High School graduates. Separate Junior and 
Intermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming. Catalog. 

Pa., Lititz, Box 111. Address F. W. Srence., D.D. 

’ For exceptional children. 
Miss Woods School Individual training will 
develop the child who does not progress satisfactorily. 
24 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


Mo.tiie Woops Harp, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Box 170. 


Tighland Hall 


A School for Girls, High in the Mountains. College 
Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses, Autumn 
and Spring Camp part of School life. 

ELLen C. Keates, A.B., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


Gilfillan Rural Kindergarten 


Home school for not more than ten children 5-7 yrs. Ex- 

ecptional individual training with all tha love and 

mothering little tots need. $60 per mo. 18 acre 

estate, own dairy. Summer camp. Mrs. M. E. GILFiniaNnj 
Ps., Paoli, Spring Lake Farm. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPIT,. 
Training School for Nurses 


Registered. Classes limited. Three-year course. 
Beautifully located in 25-acre park. Modern 
Nurses’ Home; library, recreation rooms; tennis 
court. Exceptional advantages for training in all 
departments. Capacity 500 patients. Thoroughly 
equipped laboratory, lecture and demonstration 
rooms. Ample allowance to cover expenses. Stu- 
dents accepted September and February. For 
information address— Superintendent of Training 
School, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


178th Year. 
“Garden 
























‘TENNESSEE 





Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor System. High Schoiarship. Strong Faculty. 
Academic and Commercial Courses. Splendid Equipment. 
Eleven modern buildings, One of the finest campuses and 
athletic flelds in South. Separate Junior Dept. Write 

_TENN., , Lebanon, Box 120, PRESIDENT. [for catalogue. 


VIRGINIA 


ms Historie Junior College. Girls 
Southern College's Young Women. 61st year. 
$600. Social Training, Two-year College Courses. Pre- 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Gym., Golf, Swimming, Tennis. 
Va., Petersburg, 222 College Pl, 
Artuur KyLe Davis, A. M. 
os : b For Girls. High School and Junior 
Sullins College College Courses. Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science, etc. New buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool. Horseback Riding. Moun- 
tain climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake, 
W. E. MartTIN, Ph.D., President. 
—Vimornta. Bristol, Box G. 


a WISCONSIN 


St. John’s Military . Academy ‘ia 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well-drained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
Catalogue. 

WISCONSIN, Delafield, Waukesha County, Box 7™. 

















The American 





Northwestern Military and Naval 


70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed Col- 
Academy lege Preparatory School and Junior College. 
Its distinctive advantages and methods interest discrimi- 
nating parents. Cot, R. P. Davison, Pres. 
Wis Lake Geneva._ 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


INDIANA — 








Culver Summer Schools 


For catalog address The Vice President 
INDIANA, Culver, Lake Maxinkuckee. 











When writing 
to these schools 
please give just as complete information 


as possible in regard to your requirements. 


The more definite you make your inquiry to 
them, the more helpful they will be to you. 


Should you be unable to find in these 
pages, the school which seems to meet your 
requirements, our Service Bureau will be 
glad to help you. 

State age of prospective pupil, type of school 
desired, approximate locality you prefer, and 
an estimate of the amount you wish to pay. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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r Ballad of 


By Gheodosia 


Decoration by 


On the road a white star laid— 
The three kings riding came. 
And two were old, but one was young 
And eager as a flame. 
One to greet a prophet rode 
And one to hail a king, 
But one rode only for the love 
Of glad adventuring. 


Two kings rode in silent thought, 
In weariness like death, 

But ever young King Kasper 
Went singing ‘neath his breath, 

He sang not of a prophet, 
He sang not of a king, 

But a lilt of mirth and moonlight 
Scarce worth remembering. 


Down the camels knelt unbid 
Before a lowly door, 

The weary kings, the wise kings, 
Raised high the gifts they bore; 

Plates of gold and woven scarves 
And gems from distant lands, 

But young King Kasper, he alone 
Went in with empty hands, 


On their knees the old kings fell 
Before the sight they saw. 

They bowed to King and Prophet, 
To Majesty and Law. 








Kings Oifts 
Gareragt, 


"Twas only young King Kasper 
Held out his arms and smiled, 
Who found at his adventure’s end 

A mother and a child. 


Deep in Mary's puzzled eyes 
A new light rose and shone. 
Here was one who saw aright 
Her child—a child alone. 
So her eyes smiled back at him 
Made free of all alarms, 
So she gave her little son 
To meet the young king's arms. 


Praise and awe the old kings brought 
But only, for his part, 

Young King Kasper gave his joy, 
His glad and singing heart. 

Folded in his mantle blue 
The Christ Child lay content 

And raised His hand to touch the face 
That brought Him merriment. 


We who seek the Christ Child's side 
Through long and winding years— 
We who bring our gifts of grief, 
Our doubts, our fears, our tears 
Think on that day Mary's Son 
Bestowed His first caress 
On that one of men alone 
Who brought Him happiness. 


Son of Mary, on this night, 
Grant we do no less! 
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telly, as only Locke can, a 
love-story full of laughs, 
with some comedy and a bit 


of tragedy: all caused by— 


HATE excursions, and I abhor alarms. 
Once they were more or less to my 
taste: now, at forty-five, I’ve had 
enough of them. [ask little of Provi- 

dence beyond the peaceful existence I have 
somewhat laboriously assured myself. If 
I paint half a dozen portraits a year, I can 
live in comfort. If I sell during the same 
period a few landscapes, impressions, 
sketches or what not, I can live in affluence. 
Even if I choose to be bone idle, I can sit in 
the sun all day and sleep in a warm bed 
all night and have enough food to keep me 
alive. I own this villa at Cannes perched 
on the top of a cliff with nothing in front of 
my broad windows but the southern sea 
and sky and the long Esterel of ever- 
changing beauty. I am king in my castle. 
I seek no other position that fate or 
financiers or governments could offer me. 
Let me paint when I choose, bask like a 
lizard in my tiny rock garden full of cactus 
when I feel that idleness would be good for 
my soul, summon hither whom I please for 
mutual entertainment, descend, when the 
humor takes me, into the pleasant throng 
of humans, and all my very-modest desires 
are entirely satisfied. 

But do you think I can get this mini- 
mum that I crave? No. There is always 
something coming along to disturb my 
nicely balanced equilibrium. The Perfect 
Egoist would be able, in most cases, to 
withstand the shock, but that is an ideal 
of character which I shall never attain. 
Just as I shall go down to my grave as the 
Imperfect Painter, so shall I go down as 
the Imperfect Egoist. It is of my strug- 
gles toward perfection, my rebuffs and my 
despairs, that I propose to write. Also, 
in consequence, of the exasperating doings 
of a lot of people, notably those of my step- 
daughter Dorothea, my nephews, Claud 
Worthington and Amos Burden, and the 
Princess Nadia Ramiroff. 

As you gather that my story is, techni- 
cally at least, autobiographical, you must 
allow me to explain myself further with as 
little tediousness as I can. Hitherto you 
know only that I am a painter, a step- 
father, an uncle, and the associate of a 
Russian princess, striving hard toward an 
ideal of gentle egoism. The matter is 
complicated when I say that Captain Claud 
Worthington is the son of a Bishop, that 
the Russian princess is a widow, and that I 
am a widower. All this needs explana- 
tion. You don’t even know my name. 

It is David Fontenay, Associate of the 
Royal Academy. 

I passed my boyhood in a close ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere. My father, the parson 
son of a dean, had married an archdeacon’s 
daughter. My great grandfathers were 
parsons. My father, an honorary canon 
of Bristol, was also rector of a near-by 
county parish. The family on both sides 
were in easy circumstances. Our society 
was malay sacerdotal. It thought in 


Church, it talked in Church, it lived in 
Church. It admitted only the laity who 
also thought in terms of Church. To my 
boyish mind Church was the one thing in 
the world that mattered. My sisters, 
much older than I, took interest in nothing 
else. Amiable young men belonging to 
the privileged laity aforesaid came with 
their arts and their fascinations and went 
away not so much spurned as unregarded. 
The home was Church-bound. But as 
cat will after kind, as the wise Touchstone 
remarked, so will a healthy parson’s 


“My good fellow,”’ said I, ‘‘you’re 
making a mistake. You’ve come 
to the wrong house.’’ He shook 
his head. “If I have, Mister, 
I’m sorry. I thought you were 
my uncle, David Fontenay” 


daughter. My younger sister, Muriel, 
fell in love with my father’s brilliant, just 
ordained curate, who, having walked away 
with all the honors that Oxford could pro- 
pose for competition, was obviously 
marked out for preferment. Explicitur 
episcopus. My brother-in-law, the bishop, 
is explained. 

Muriel was the intellectual. She loved 
the paraphernalia of sacerdotalism and was 
gathering material for a treatise on vest- 
ments when Thomas Worthington arrived. 
It was the putting of their heads together 
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over this pretty pedantry that led to the 
putting of their hearts together in the 
common way of mortals. Need I say that 
a stalwart young bachelor parson was the 
best man? I remember that he cast eyes 
of amorous decorum on my elder sister, 
Dorcas and that he went away sorrowing, 
for, as I afterward learned, he had great 
possessions and was a fashionable vicar in 
Kensington. 

Dorcas would not look at him. She was 
a girl of strong character, who took her 
religion seriously and hated the polished 
shell that enveloped the yolk of piety. 
She was the only one of the family who 
dared to hoid the Church in disrespect. 
My father, bland man, indulged her in her 
theological waywardness: he had his rea- 
sons: she was immensely useful, in that 
she carried on, with singular efficiency, the 
poor side of the rectorial administration. 
My father grew alarmed only when he dis- 
covered that she was promulgating Cal- 
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vinistic heresies among his parishioners. 
He became more alarmed when he learned 
that she was attending the revivalist meet- 
ings of a firebrand of an itinerant preacher 
by the name of Burden. When she came 
home one night and calmly asserted that 
she had found Jesus and was saved, my 
good father was profoundly shocked. He 
sent her to bed to think it over. She 
thought it over to such purpose that the 
next afternoon she ran away with the man 
Burden, leaving a letter to say that she 
would marry him within the shortest in- 
terval permitted by the law and then sail 
with him to the center of Australia to con- 
vert the blacks. The whites, she re- 
marked were not worth converting. 

In my father’s old-fashioned way of the 
aristocratical parson, he would never allow 
her name to be mentioned in his presence. 
The social misalliance perhaps he would 
have condoned, but in mis-allving herself 
ecclesiastically she had committed the 
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unpardonable sin. 

So much for Dor- 
cas. She faded out 
of my boyish mem- 
ory ;all themorebe- 
cause she was dour 
and unsympathetic 
and so rubbed my 
sins into me that I 
began to love them 
for their own inti- 
mate sake. There 
was some thrill in 
being a vivid sin- 
ner; none whatever 
in colorless virtue. 

I believe this 
made me fright- 
ened of the heredi- 
tary career that my 
father had mapped 
out forme. I was 
condemned togood- 
ness all my life. My 
dismay grew black- 
er and blacker as 
my public school 
revelations of the 
great world grew 
more and more al- 
luring. I didn’t 
want to walk about 
in a black coat, and 
preach sermons, 
and go on reading 
for ever and ever 
church services 
which I already 
knew by heart. I 
wanted towear gor- 
geous waistcoats 
and colored socks. 
I craved the gener- 
ous lustiness of 
physical existence. 
And I wanted to 
paint. Who ever 
heard of a parson 
painting? The old 
monks, of course. 
They had little else 
to do. But a modern parson’s time was too 
fully occupied. And paint I must. Most of 
my pocket-money I spent on materials. I 
painted during every leisure hour I could 
steal from compulsory study and compul- 
sory games. I painted everything paint- 
able—woods, leaves, cows, boys, ships, 
bunches of carrots. I painted my own 
reflection in a mirror. I remember trying 
to interest my father in my daubs. His 
approval was urbanity itself. Such ac- 
complishment tended to the amiable rec- 
reation of a cultivated mind. His sister 
had painted agreeably—it was in the fam- 
ily. I glanced round the library walls 
adorned with my late Aunt Eliza’s water- 
colors and shrank as if from the menace 
of a family curse. 

In my arrogance I said, “But I’m talking 
about real painting, father.” 

I can see him now looking at me 
above the gold eye-glasses which he 
had put on to inspect a small and 
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sticky canvas, and waving a hand to the 
walls. 

“And I, my son, am talking of genuine 
talent. Not—er—”’ 

With his white, soft fingers he flicked 
my picture an inch or two away from him. 
It was no good. 

A year or two later, when I left school, 
I had the battle royal. Poor old chap: 
IT must have caused his narrow but ex- 
quisite soul infinite pain! The recalci- 
trance of man, equally with the peace of 
God, passed all his understanding. Here 
was I, inbred in the Church, consecrated 
from my birth to its service, practically (in 
his own mind) ordained in my cradle, and 
now stolidly refusing to have anything to 
do with Holy Orders. Didn’t I believe 
in God? Of course I did. In Christ? 
Certainly. Inthe Church? Yes. In the 
sacredness of the priest’s profession? 

“For those who can hold it sacred,”’ said 
I. “But I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Why?” 

In my callow priggishness I replied, 
“I’m much more interested in the sacred- 
ness of another profession—art.”’ 

He gave me up and summoned my 
brother-in-law Tom from the important 
Midland living to which he had already 
been preferred, to reason with the rene- 
gade.- Tom, a little, brisk man, with the 
face of a humorous dog, turned me inside 
out in a quarter of an hour. Then he 
dragged me inté the library. 

“Well?” said my father. 

“He’d make the very worst kind of possi- 
ble beast of a parson,” said he. 

My father made a gesture of despair. 

“It’s terrible,” he groaned. 

“Tt isn’t,’ cried Tom cheerily. ‘He'll 
be a much decenter Christian outside than 
in. Heaven isn’t a close corporation for 
the clergy. In fact, I believe there’s 
quite a little clique of them in the other 
place.”’ 

My father opened his eyes wide. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “And David will 
join it if he takes orders. Personally, 
I would’rather see a painter saved than a 
parson damned.” 

I’m sure my father thought that the 
brilliant young vicar of Middleborough 
was talking blasphemy. But he asked 
meekly, 

“What would you advise?” 

“T’d send him to Paris at once to learn 
his trade.” 


Y FATHER gasped. The old eccle- 
siastical world seemed to be clattering 
down around his ears. ‘‘Paris?”’ : 
“Where else? The young devil has got 
the gift. I’ve seen his pictures, Pm not 
a fool—I’m a bit of a connoisseur—and I 
keep up to date. I assure you, sir,” ke 
added after a pause, “I know what I’m 
talking about.” 

He did. The present Bishop of Brad- 
bury is the most all-round man I have 
ever come across. He is one of those 
weird beings who react to every form of 
human activity. A creature with all kinds 
of brain-cells working simultaneously. A 
marvelous encyclopedic fellow. Why he 
chose to become a bishop is a matter be- 
tween himself and his God. Anyhow, 
at this particular interview, he grinned like 
a dog and routed my father with the divin- 
ty of common sense. 

That is why, to this day, I love Tom, the 





Bishop. I think I know him better than 
my sister, Muriel, who always loves to feel 
herself on the heights. Tom doesn’t care 
a hang whether he is on the heights or in 
the depths. He is equal to both. But I 
think he is best on the mid-slopes of a gen- 
erous humanity. 

So my father, almost in an obfusticated 
dream, sent me to Paris, where I learned 
my trade. 

He has been gathered to his clergyman 
fathers long since, dear old man, and walks 
serenely in Elysian Fields with the sweet 
sound of church bells forever in his ears. 
My mother, a fragile sphinx, as she always 
was, still lives in the dainty retirement of 
the Somersetshire hills. 

One more member of my family may here 
be explained—Dorothea. She belongs to 
my brief and wondrous married life, which 
has nothing to do with this story. My 
wife, when we married, was a widow with 
one little girl. After five years she died. 
The little girl is now a young woman of 
twenty-three. She runs, in partnership 
with another independent young person, a 
funny little shop in South Molton Street, 
where they sell cushions and embroidered 
bags and such little vanities at disgrace- 
fully exorbitant prices. We are the very 
best of friends and companions, when she 
can tear herself from her criminal com- 
merce and come to visit-me at the Villa 
Esterel. 


DON’T know but that the recent world 

convulsion, through the midst of which 
I went like so many millions of others, and 
which now—so long ago does it seem— 
produces nightmares only in my_ sub- 
conscious mind, directly brought me 
to that serenity in which I hoped to 
achieve the Perfect Egoism. A bullet 
through my lung, exiling me from the fogs 
and the damp and the sunless slush of Lon- 
don, cut short as successful a career as ever 
was the lot of a young painter. A similar 
accident of peace would doubtless have 
made me curse my fate. But the late 
Abomination of Abominations had one 
great effect, in that it stripped a man of 
vanities and made him see himself soul- 
naked. Otherwise why should I have come 
out of it with the clear knowledge that I 
was not the miraculously endowed painter 
of women that I, in the first place, and the 
Royal Academy, in the second, thought I 
was? There certainly occurred an amaz- 
ing transformation of values. For one 
thing, during those years, in tedious inter- 
vals of inaction, I returned to the open-air 
joy of my boyhood’s daubing; in setting 
down on canvas the actualities of ghastly 
beauty or, for spirit-soothing contrast, 
the loveliness of untouched wood and 
stream. The facile portraiture of dainty 
women seemed an idle thing. I became 
conscious of an insincerity in my art, and 
insincerity in art is the living death. I 
had the knack—and I have it still—of the 
photographic likeness. I had the color 
sense, the costume sense, that women love. 
I established, a bravura, sweeping, rapid 
genre of my own, as effective as you please, 
but it was shallow, a trick as certain to 
come off as that of a conjuror; as easy as 
lying. It had not the stern and patient 
paint by which alone the Great Ones ex- 
pressed their immortal meaning. 

Out of evil cometh good. Ex tenebris 
lux. And this is why I fear I shall never 





be the Perfect Egoist whose standard is 
always inside himself. My confounded 
standard will persist in being outside. In- 
stead of damning Velasquez for an anti- 
quated pedant, as your born egoist would 
do, I would give my soul to be able to paint 
a square inch of his wonder. 

Instead of entertaining myself with my 
reactions on other people, I am exasper- 
atingly conscious of their reactions on me. 

I should be so happy on my cliff in the 
sunshine if people would only leave me 
alone. I am quite a sociable man, but I 
want to be sociable in my own times and 
seasons. I’m no misanthrope. I love 
my fellow creatures. But I like to love 
them in my own way. They expect me to 
love them in theirs, which is unreasonable. 
At every turn I find some block in my 
egoistic path. 


| = year I grew a pointed Vandyke 
beard—auburn just streaked with the 
faint gray of the early forties. I thought 
I looked distinguished. Wavy hair which 
I let grow longer than usual; dark blue 
eyes not bad; regular features—I was 
rather pleased with myself. Like this, 
said I, I can paint in the Vandyke manner. 
Then arrives Dorothea. I meet her at the 
station. She gasps. Holds herself aloof 
from my step-paternal kiss. 

“For God’s sake, Daddums, take it oft, 
and cut your hair. You look like a Chel- 
sea horror in the Café. Royal.” 

I murmured something about the slav- 
ery of shaving. 

“If that’s all there’s to it,’”’ she said in 
the lamentable modern vernacular, “‘T’ll 
shave you myself. But off it comes.” 

I shuddered and obeyed, and resumed 
the military cut and the clipped mustache 
of my war service, which I suppose will be 
the hirsute scheme of my visage till the 
day of my death. 

How can one be the Perfect Egoist with 
such people around one? 

I have said that I paint a few portraits 
a year. My reputation is so far sustained 
that I can count on commissions from our 
visitors in Cannes, and from the generality 
in September and the beginning of October 
when I rent a casual studio in London. 
But whereas once I could rattle them off 
with gay insouciance, like the lightning 
fellow who tears off strip after strip of por- 
traits at a Palace of Varieties, now it is a 
matter of considerable agony of soul. I 
can’t flatter the confounded women. They 
must look just as my awakened conscience 
dictates. And they must sit long and 
often so that I can work in the stern honest 
paint. Two or three blazing idiots of 
critics have deplored my change of style. 
The masterly touch of the two, three brush 
strokes and hey, presto! the thing was 
done—had vanished. I had sunk. into 
conventionality. Triple idiots! There’s 
only one convention of which I have been 
guilty, and. that is the eternal. convention 
of every conceivable form of art, sincerity, 
and the toil and anguish that it means. 

Oh! I suppose I’m a perfect fool of 
an egoist. But all the same, why can’t 
they leave me alone? 

And yet, when one is left alone, and de- 
sires to pursue the most egoistic of mo- 
tives, the poor human creature is unaware 
that he is not only looking for trouble, 
as the phrase goes. but craving it, insisting 
on it, not being happy until he gets it. 
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A YY ened the sitting was over, Nadia came around to review progress. In her eyes there was none. “‘And isit 
for this that I’ve been wasting this beautiful morning of sunshine when I might have been walking 
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with my dog on the Croisette? Viens, Chouchou, and see what thing monsieur has done with your mother 
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Thus, in my roundabout way, I am ar- 
riving at the beginning of my story. 

There’s not a portrait painter alive who 
does not occasionally paint for love, with- 
out question of money. A face, a per- 
sonality, gets hold of you, haunts you. 
You must make the spiritual translation 
of it on canvas, or you will have missed 
a masterpiece. You have the desire, com- 
parable with nothing save the blind sexual 
impulse of procreation, to create. You see 
your subject, man, woman, child—sex is 
indifferent, my reference merely analogical 
—and out of it you must’ make your 
vehement creation. : 

The little Princess Ramiroff—Nadia— 
has crossed my path in the most conven- 
tional of social ways. She has pale golden 
hair, fascinating features with a touch of 
the Kalmuck type, and blue, green, hazel, 
gray—no, mainly green—eyes in which 
vibrate from second to second all the sor- 
rows and despairs and all the joys and mis- 
chiefs of the world. 

“Will you sit to me, Princess?” 

“What an honor!” 

“What a privilege!”’ 

And that is how Nadia comes 
into the story. 


EHOLD me painting her! 
There are two or three things 
which she can’t understand. First. 
why it is that I don’t pitch my 
easel in the great drawing-room, 
with its open southwest view of 
nothing but sea and sky and the 
long purple Esterel melting into 
the blue. There, says she, she can 
drink in beauty; with beauty would 
her soul be filled, and her face 
would be the register of the glad- 
ness thereof. I have to explain to 
her, in simple terms, such things as 
diffused light, tones, and values, 
and why it is that the cold purity 
of my north-east studio, without 
any distracting view at all, is the 
only light in which to paint the 
human face. I don’t think she 
quite believes me. It is either too 
much trouble to transfer my clutter 
to the drawing-room, or I’m a disa- 
greeable person who dislikes the 
sun. So she wears a little mock- 
ing smile on her face—the most 
adorable thing she can do, from 
my point of view, although she 
knows it not—and yawns and won- 
ders out loud why on earth she ever 
consented to undergo so uninter- 
esting an ordeal. She can’t even see 
what Iam doing. I put a swing pier- 
glassbehindme,sothat she can view 
both herself and thecanvas. She is 
horrified. Nothing resembling her can ever 
proceed from that chaos of smudges and 
smears—the stern honest paint foundation 
on which I will live and die. Whereupon I 
shift the mirror so that she may find delect- 
ation only in her own mutinous reflection. 
Another matter to her incomprehensible 
is my tyrannous choice of costume. She 
was all for sitting to me in an evening con- 
fection of greens and coppers and bronzes 
in which, under electric light and against 
the background of rioting color provided 
by other women, she looked a magnificent 
little person, but in the cold glare of the 
studio a green, copper, and bronze confec- 
tion and nothing else. 








“How,” I ask, ‘am I to get the gold of 
your hair and the green of your eyes, and 
the pinks and coppers of your cheeks, as 
delicate as the bloom of a peach, if I have 
to hide them all with this barbaric tawdri- 
ness. I’m painting the Princess Nadia, 
not a fashion-plate to advertise Monsieur 
Poireneux—no peace to his soul!” 

“T shall wear, then, my mauve dress.”’ 

“Which sucks the color out of you. You 
shall wear the black dress I saw you in last 
week.” 

We argue. 
But I prevail. 
¢-“T shall wear my pearis.” 

“Her pearls are historic. Poor dear, she 
lives on them, selling one at a time, so that 
the famous necklace is shrinking fatal- 
istically like the peau de chagrin of Balzac’s 
story. 

“Tf you think, Princess, I’m going to 
waste precious time—” 

“Precious time—bah! You amuse your- 
self all day long.” 

“Tf you think I’m going to waste the 


She calls me horrid names. 


‘ae RE S 
Through the Dusk 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


If it were not for little lights 
Set high above the plain 

When darkness comes, I think that there 
Would be no ease for pain; 


If never more a round, bright moon 
Would climb the hills at night, 

Afmillion hearts would turn and break 
With longing for its light; 


If no white candle—anywhere— 
Would lift a tulip flame, 

The grief, for Beauty’s sake alone 
Could never have a name; 


And if all firelight should cease, 
And light no lifted face, 

Each old loved room would be a bleak. 
Ungracious dwelling place; 


And oh, dear Heart—if suddenly— 
One little casement’s glow 

Should fail for me—the light would die 
In the whole world, I know. 


The Coming of Amos 


She came meekly on the day of the first 
sitting with the costume in a suitcase. 
When she appeared in the studio, I took 
her to the pier-glass. 

“Look at yourself.” 

“Poor little ghost,” she said dismal- 
ly, 

I don’t care what she thinks. It is I who 
am painting her. She is exquisite. I wish 
I could. paint her in words. You see the 
sheer pale gold of her hair—a bit rebellious 
owing to its fineness of texture; the light 
bronze of her eyebrows overhanging great 
eyes which according to light and mood 
waver exasperatingly between hazel and 
green; the complexion, now of a pure 
blonde, now .of peach sun-warmed; 
the delicate, high-cheek-boned, somewhat 
broad contour of face; the humorous, full- 
lipped young mouth; the dainty chin; and 
her small head set on a dainty neck, which 
flows into free curves of shoulder and 
bosom; to use the word again, a dainty 
creature, ancestrally hybrid of tne Frisian 
hordes and the Tartar tribes that have 
made the Russian of the last few 
hundred years. Yet she is no wisp 
of a fairy golden-haired thing. Al- 
though slightly built, she has an 
admirable solidity. The flesh pro- 
claims itself in terms in which the 
modest and the generous are at 
courteous pains to yield each other 
precedence. 

Beautiful? I don’t know. There 
is a puggishness about her re- 
bellious nose which would dis- 
qualify her in a competition of 
classical beauty. And yet this in- 
fernal little nose,with its tip cocked 
up in the air, destroying the per- 
fection of her gracious modeling, 
makes for her fascination in a 
painter’s eyes. This, and the baf- 
fling combination of olive and 
peach and mother-of-pearl of her 
skin; and the alternating shafts of 
gaiety and shadows of sorrow 
which, passing across her face, are 
but indexes of the wavering for- 
tune of some strange warfare in 
her soul. 

Who is she? A widow. Heroine 
of a Russian tragedy that has come 
to be regarded as conventional. 
Married young, a child, during the 
war she managed to escape like so 
many other women, with her 
jewels, from the land where her 
husband was murdered and _ his 
property confiscated. Last year 
she took permanent refuge with her 
aunt, her mother’s sister, who mar- 











precious time,” I say sternly, “which I can 
devote to my own amusement, in the 
niggling and most laborious occupation of 
painting pearls, each one having its 
individual iridescence, you’re very much 
mistaken. Besides, they’re of no pictorial 
value. And,’ in answer to a grimace, 
“your skin properly painted would make 
every pearl in the world look trumpery.” 

“Flatteur, va! You only want to save 
yourself trouble.” 

We both were right. We laughed. We 
are the best of friends in the world. 

“What you can wear is that wonderful 
chunk of jade brooch of yours, in your cor- 
sage. 


ried in the beautiful long ago an 
Italian councillor of Embassy at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, the Marchese 
della Fontana. They have a villa in 
Cannes on the Croix de Garde. He is a 
crumpled, little old man; she, the 
Marchesa, a horse-marine of a woman. It’s 
a dull and fusty villa save late at night, 
when there are all kinds of goings on, and 
Nadia has the air of a flower growing 
among lichen. Nadia, I must tell you, is 
in the early twenties, about the same age 
as my step-daughter, Dorothea. 

But to return to the portrait, the only 
thing with which I am concerned, for, 
otherwise than artistically, what concern 
have I with attractive young women? 

She has grown (Continued on page 100) 
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The Music Under the Norse 


A Little Talk by a Big Woman that Tells 
Why the Heart of God Does Not Break 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


. HERE can’t be a God!” So my 
friend wound up—she had been 
rehearsing to me in my city studio 
a fresh batch of woes. “There 

can’t be! His heart would break, looking 

on! He couldn’t endure it, through the 
ages!” 

Her face was distorted, her hands shak- 
ing, her whole being overwrought—and 
futile—from her fixed contemplation of 
wrongs, from her pressing need to straighten 
them all out, to straighten the whole world 
out. And I had no reply; the right word 
didn’t come. 

But when she had gone, and I sat alone 
in my cluttered studio where the world 
jangled noisily at my windows, where my 
friend’s querulous complaints and tragic 
doubts had further ruffled the atmosphere, 
the scene changed, and I looked upon 
another picture that I know well: far-flung 
acres across a sunny plateau, young wheat 
lifting golden green to a blue sky, larks 
rising rapturously on the winy air, pouring 
out their liquid notes in the proclamation, 
“Tt is spring! It is spring! It is spring!” 
. . . On the highest rise of land a small 
church: it is Sunday morning, and the rem-. 
nants of an Indian tribe that in the long ago 
cruelly massacred the brave missionaries 
who had trekked across a continent to 
teach them of God—the remnants of this 


tribe, living together in peace and industry 
and good will toward all living creatures, 
are gathered there to worship. One of their 
number is speaking—a powerfully built In- 
dian, noted as an athlete, but he speaks 
gently, without gesture or aggression, and 
in his eyes is the look of one who dwells 
much in the still places, and in his words is 
inspiration. The dusky hearers listen, with- 
out turning a head, without stirring in their 
seats. Then out through the windows pour 
the vibrant voices of young Indians in the 
old hymn, “More of His grace to others 
show.” They singit with fulness and beauty. 
The music billows across the fields where 
the wind breathes low through the young 
wheat, making an accompaniment—and a 
promise . . . And it came to me strongly, 
out of the peace and quiet which the mem- 
ory evoked: God saw the massacre, but 
He sees this, too. And the horrors of the 
massacre were but of the body, and so for 
only a day, but this is of the soul, and so 
forever. And that is why there can be a 
God, and He can look on through the ages 
and not be broken-hearted, and that is why 
we should not wreck ourselves by concen- 
trated contemplation of the cruel, stupid, 
and wrong things, but should keep our- 
selves balanced and sane by at least equal 
contemplation of the wise, intelligent and 
right things. 





We do not need to go to far-off plateaus 
under western skies to hear God’s ever- 
lasting music, for it is going on all about 
us, wherever we are, ceaselessly. A lark 
sings in every lane only we have got so in 
the habit of heralding the clangors and 
leaving the music unacclaimed, that we 
are inclined to lose sight of the music alto- 
gether. The morning paper screams at 
us of the murder of a little child in our 
town right under our noses, and we join 
in with the general furore and demand, 
“What is the world coming to!”’ But the 
paper failed to mention with equal con- 
spicuousness the fact that Tom Jones and 
his wife—also in our town—have recently 
adopted a third abandoned baby, making 
for each of these new, little lives just 
arrived on the earth and with no place to 
go, a welcome as for a prince of the house 
of royalty. We read of a case of kidnap- 
ing that fairly curdles our blood, and we 
loudly declare that the world grows worse 
and worse, but nothing is said in the same 
sheet of the kindness of Mary Smith, who 
opened her small apartment to a homeless 
old lady, installing her as the true mother 
of her home. We read in huge scareheads 
that two boys have burglarized a house in 
our very neighborhood, and we demand, 
“Where is the hope of the future, with the 
youth of the land (Continued on page 185) 








Hardinger saw 
Kate's start of 
surprise when 
she found the 
silver dish. He 
heard her rich, 
young voice, 
*‘Who’s there?” 


mas eve. But to be poor plus an 
imagination is to have an excess of 
poverty. 

Hardinger, plodding through the snowy 
streets, could picture mentally all that was 
going on inside the houses whose illumined 
windows broke the blackness of the night. 
Dinners were cooking—the thought of the 
savory food made his pulses leap as they 
leap for a man who thinks of his beloved. 
Hardinger felt that he had indeed reverted 
to the primitive when hunger swallowed up 
every other emotion. 

Food! He wanted it as a wolf wants it 
in the dead of winter—or a starved cat in 
an alley. Yet he had not a penny with 
which to buy bread. And he was not a 
beggar. 

He was not a beggar. He told himself 
that with an almost frantic emphasis on 
the negative, as he found himself mounting 
the steps of a terrace at the top of which 
was a great house. The windows of the 
house were rose-lighted, a candle set in 
each of them. 

He could see, when he reached the top of 
the steps, straight into a room which he 
judged might be the library. The rose 
light came from the shaded lamps. There 
was a leaping rosy, fire. And a girl ina 
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1: is bad enough to be poor on Christ- 


All the world knows that a “gift 
without the giver ts bare,” but thts 
ts the story of a rich man who had 
to learn it all over again, from— 


Three 
Who Stole 


at 
Christmas 
Time 


By Temple Bailey 


I/lustrated by 
Maurice L. Bower 


rose gowu. There was a man, too, sitting 
somewhat back among the shadows. Two 
men. Another woman. But the light 
centered in the girl. Her arms were bare— 
her dress a mere wisp of tulle! 

“Gee!” said Hardinger, looking in. So 
might a peri stand at Eden’s gate—shut 
out. 

He turned away, followed the stone walk 
to the back of the house. Here, too, were 
lighted windows. One of them was open. 
The heat of the kitchen overflowed into the 
freezing night. An overhang of the roof 
kept off the falling snow, and Hardinger, 
standing a little back, could see the cook 
busy among her pots and pans. She was 
brown-haired, plump, and wore blue ging- 
ham and an ample apron. She was, he 
judged from her quick step, young. Her 
face was turned from him. 

She opened the door of the oven and drew 
out a great roast of beef. The air was 
filled at once with a maddening fragrance. 
Potatoes were browning in the fat about 
the roast. The cook basted it all with a 
big spoon. There was no cover to deaden 
with steam the rare flavor of the meat. 

Hardinger knew how such things should 
be. His mother had taught him. He had 
cooked many a meal for her on the farm 
when she was too ill to sit up, and there 


were farmhands with huge appetites. 

Another woman came into the kitchen— 
a waitress in trim black, with crisp 
white cuffs,an apronandacap. Her voice 
had a note of sharpness, as she spoke to the 
cook. 

“Mrs. Compton says things must be 
ready at seven. Her grandchildren are 
coming for the Christmas tree. I am get- 
ting the cocktails ready.” 

The cook turned, and Hardinger saw her 
smiling youthful countenance. 

“Oh, well, everything’s done.” 

Pressing as close as he dared, Hardinger 
saw a great ladle dipped into a steaming 
pot, saw the soup, a clear amber stream, 
poured into the plates. Sensing the savor 
of it, he groaned. 

The cook lifted her head. Listened. 
“Did you hear anything, Blanche?” 

“Hear what?” Blanche’s mind was or 
the serving of the meal, and on her owr 
romance, which had to do with the Comp- 
ton chauffeur. He was going to give her 
a Christmas present, and she hoped for a 
ring. She had rather a scorn of Kate, the 
cook, who had no romance. “I didn’t hear 
anything,” she said over her shoulder as 
she went out of the kitchen. 

Hardinger, falling back a little from the 
window, saw the roast lifted out of the oven 
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Fo a moment he was tempted to answer her, she seemed such a gracious 
figure as she stood there against the light. He wanted a word from her 
as much as a moment ago he had wanted food. But he dared not speak 





The tree was a gorgeous thing of shining balls, floating silver 


people buy who do not count the cost. 


and set on 
three vegetables put in other 
saw Kate turn to the garni 


a lordly silver platter; saw 
ilver dishes; 
hing of the 
salad, to the toasting of crackers, to the 
warming of Camembert. 

It was at this stage that he discovered 


that the oven held further treasure—a 
pudding in a round porcelain dish. The 
porcelain dish fitted in turn into a round 
silver receptacle, and the pudding showed 
all gold and brown above the rim. 

“It is too hot,’ said Kate, the 
cook, Blanche came in from serving 
the main course. “I was late getting at 
it, with all the other things. Ill put it 
out of doors until it is time to take it in.” 


She went toward the window, set the dish 
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It was all as gorgeous as 


on the wide sill, and returned to her toasting 
crackers. Within reach of Hardinger’s 
hand the pudding basked in its richness. 
He was not a thief! So he fled from 
temptation. Nor was he a beggar at a 
back door. The kindly cook might hand 
him bread. But it would not be hers to 
bestow. He would ask the master of the 
house for work. Anything—that might 
be paid for with food. 
He rang the bell 
Blanche answered it. 
“Mr. Compton,” she said, when Har- 
dinger had preferred his request, “is at 
dinner.” 
Hardinger persisted. 
that I should see him.” 


of the front door. 


“Tt is important 


streamers, and little lights likes stars. The 
an Eastern bazaar, as sophisticated as a Fifth 


Mr. Compton came presently, tall, thin- 
faced, keen-eyed, a white crest of hair. 

“Tam hungry. I want work.” 

“Why haven’t you a job?” 

“I am trying to get one.” 

“You might know I’d have no work for 
you at this hour. You’d better look up 
some of the city lodging houses.” 

“The city lodging house,” said Har- 
dinger, “is twelve miles away, and I 
haven’t a penny in my pocket.” 

His words died on the empty air. 
door was shut! 

He took tragic stock of himself. He had 
become, at last, a beggar. He had, in- 
deed, asked for work, but there had been 
behind his request the hope that work or 
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gifts were piled up on little tables—the enchanting things that 
Avenue shop. And outside that door a man had asked for bread! 


not, they would give him what he wanted. 
That they would have warmth in their 
hearts as in their houses on Christmas eve. 

‘Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief!’ 
How silly to have a rhyme like that! Yet 
it was a logical sequence. He made his 
way back to the kitchen with its open 
window. The pudding was still there in 
its silver dish. 


II. 


Basil Drake was the sole guest that night 
at the Compton table. He lived a two- 
days’ journey from the New York suburb 
where his hosts had their home. But he 
had been a friend and a comrade of Bruce 


Compton, their only son, who had fallen 
at Belleau Wood. 

It was the second time he had dined on 
Christmas eve with the Comptons. The 
first time he had come because of Bruce. 
The family had wanted to hear many 
things. And he had told them. There 
had been Mr. and Mrs. Compton and their 
daughter—Cathleen. 

And this time he had come because 
of Cathleen. 

He could not have explained why she 
drew him. He did not, in many ways, 
approve of her. There was, he felt, a lack 
of womanly softness. She laughed at 
things—at life. Even when he talked of 
Bruce, she had listened dry-eyed to the 


end. And tonight there had been an edge 
of hard brilliance which had repelled him. 


‘ Yet she was lovely—with her bare arms, 


her rosy draperies. 

It was toward the end of dinner, how- 
ever, that he saw her in a new aspect. 
Her father, coming back from the front 
door, said, 

“A beggar.” 

Cathleen asked, “Did you send him 
around to the kitchen?” 

“T sent him away.” 

“Oh, no!” it was a poignant note. 

A light leaped up in Basil’s eyes. 

“Of course, I sent him away. A strong 
man. Able to work—and plenty of work 
everywhere.” 

“But on a night like this, Daddy.” 

She rose to her feet. ‘Oh, I’m going to 
see if I can’t call him back.” 

Her father’s voice was sharp. 
be foolish, Cathleen.” 

“But it seems so cruel.” She faced her 
father for a moment, and then sat down. 
Drake was subtly aware that the hardness 
she had shown was a shell of protection 
against this other hardness which forced 
her now back into her seat. 

Yet even as she yielded, he made him- 
self her champion. “Do you mind,” 
he asked, “if I go out and look for him? 
I’ve a sort of fellow-feeling. I’ve been 
hungry myself. Ravenous. There were 
three days in the Vosges—” 

Cathleen’s eyes thanked him; Comp- 
ton’s were chilly. “Do as you please, 
of course.” 

Drake came back to say that there was 
no sign of the wanderer. Mrs. Compton 
swept the conversation tactfully into other 
channels. Dessert was served in a glass 
dish. 

“Peaches, Blanche?” said Mrs. Comp- 
ton. “I thought there was to be a pud- 
ding.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Compton.”” Blanche’s voice 
was lowered. She felt that an explanation 
should not have been pushed at the 
moment. Yet she was stirred by excite- 
ment as she said, ‘“The pudding was stolen.”’ 

“Stolen.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Compton. The cook set it 
outside the window to cool, and when she 
went to get it, it was gone.” 

Compton asserted triumphantly: ‘Our 
beggar was the thief. I’d be willing to 
bet on it. I shall call up the police.” 

Cathleen begged, white with distress, 
“Oh, Dad; don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is Christmas eve. 
pudding.” 

“The principle is the same.” 

“After he ate it, he put the dish back,”’ 
Blanche supplemented. 

“Dish or no dish, he did it. 
officer on the job.” 

And now it was Drake who protested. 

“Oh, let the poor devil go.” 

“And anyhow, we’re to blame,” Cath- 
leen broke in; “‘we drove him to it.” Her 
cheeks matched the rose of her gown. 

“Nonsense.” Yet they could see that he 
wavered. 

At the moment the bell rang. Blanche 
went to the door and ushered in all the 
grandchildren—this was no time to think 
of beggars! 

The tree was a gorgeous thing of shining 
balls, floating silver streamers, and little 
lights like stars. (Continued on page 95) 
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However it may wander the rest of the year, the heart is where home is, at Christmas time 


oA White Christmas 


7 


OME isa precious place in winter, 
when families grow close together 
in happiness and helpfulness and 
love. A home can mean so much of 

inspiration, and comfort and heart’s joy. 
And never is it so near perfection as when 
the snow has covered it; blanketed its roof, 
and spread its yard with snowy carpets; 
iaid wreaths of shining crystal in its shrubs 
and trees. 

For snow carries its own subtle message 
and its magic influence. And that is 
why, at Christmas, when we would have 
everything at its most beautiful and its 
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best, in every heart, from child to grand- 
parent, we find the wish for a white 
Christmas deep, like a primal instinct, in 
our souls. 

It’s the Christmas we all want from the 
time we are babies and look out anxiously, 
with our little noses flattened against the 
frosty pane, to anticipate the first soft 
flakes. A white Christmas, with smooth, 
glittering tracks for the reindeer’s coming. 
For surely even the sky roads that swing 
in lofty lanes, need those flakes for 
travel. 

It’s the Christmas that we want in the 


h 


age of skates and sleds—to try out the 
best of the new presents and match our 
skill with the other girls and boys from 
across the way. There is a fascination about 
the snow and the sports of the snow that 
surpasses all others, with their tingle and 
glow of keen effort and the sparkle and 
lift of spirit that comes with them. 

And then, when we are grown, it is still 
a white Christmas that we want—a 
white Christmas in the fields and in the 
woods and in our village streets, a white 
Christmas, like a blessing, in our homes 
and in our hearts. 











We see what the snow does to 
the earth—how it veils all the 
brown soil and all the dead 
branches, how the meanest and 
rudest object becomes a thing 
of beauty with its crystal dress. 
And all the whiteness does not 
stay outside. Some of it is bound 
to shed its clear reflection in 
our windows and make our 
home white with a veil of purity 
and good will and straight deeds 
toward men. 

It’s a good thing to get out 
into the open country and get 
more of it. Home and the 
hearth-fire will grow more ap- 
pealing as we lose ourselves in 
the world of ice and snow. The 
snap and tingle of the wintry 
air will rouse our sluggish good 
intentions to the point where 
they become good deeds in 
actuality. The gleam and 
purity of the landscape will 
wash us clean of pettiness and 
indifference toward our fellow- 
men. And if we linger until 
the early dusk has fatlen, and 
the calm stars are shining from 
above, we shal] have the reflec- 
tion of our own bright hearth 
shining through the windows 
to welcome us home. 

Get out and take a rousing 
goodtramp throughthe country. 
There’s nothing like. a good 
snowfall to show us what a hu- 
man soul, all filled with the 
Christmas spirit, ought to look 
like down in the depths inside. 
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Many people think snow is a general injunction to 
stay indoors, but in reality winter woods are most 
enticing when blanketed in snowy white. Of course, 
there is always a hint of home in the background 
to make it an open question which is the more 
appealing—a brisk tramp through the open coun- 
try, deep in snow, with the thought of the blazing 
hearth-fire in the immediate future; or the blaz- 
ing hearth-fire when dusk has fallen, with a vivid 
memory of the snowy country in the immediate 
past. We always beg the decision by nis, beth 





To the girl who wrote me:“... 1d rather have lost his 
love for me than my faith in him. Both are gone” 


Clems Wife 


By 
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AULINE WYANT was dressing 
to go toa party. She sat before 
her frivolous-looking but never- 
theless extremely practicable 

dressing-table and drew a little brush, 
dipped in some dark liquid, along the 
tips of her eyelashes, with fingers that 
shook slightly and were none too 
warm—on a night in August. 

The darkening of her lashes added 
depth to her eyes, or she thought it did. 

As a matter of fact, her eyes, which 
were gray and rather sweet, had quite 
enough depth of their own, as well as a 
certain haunting suggestion of loneliness 
which they could well have done without. 

Pauline was not, technically speak- 
ing, a pretty girl; her mouth was too 
sensitive for downright beauty, and 
when, as in the present instance, she 
rouged it delicately, her undoubted 
charm took on a quality of recklessness 
with which beauty, considered from the 
standpoint of marble and porcelain, had 
little in common. However beauty, merci- 
fully, isn’t everything, and Pauline’s slim 
grace, the olive clearness of her skin, the 
cloudy darkness of her hair, had got her 
by, so to speak, many a time when prettier 
creatures adorned the wall. 

Men mostly liked her. She had part- 
ners a plenty, pals a plenty, even lovers 
a plenty. She had always been able to 
hold any man that she wanted—except 
Clem. And she had never really wanted 
any man—except Clem. Which isn’t such 
an uncommon situation as the Ladies-God- 
Bless-’Fm would have us believe. 

But Pauline, having failed—it seared her 
to the bone to remember how cruelly and 
entirely she had failed!—to hold Clem, 
thereafter distrusted herself as lacking in 
the thing which men love permanently, 
and distrust of that especial sort is acid 
to the metal of womanly pride—acid, cor- 
rosive and disintegrating. 

Clem had flung her over. There wasn’t, 
when you reduced it to essentials, any 
prettier way than that of putting the thing 
that had happened between Pauline Wy- 
anand Clement Brooks. He had seemed 
to love her—by all the gods in anybody’s 
heaven, Pauline would have sworn he 
loved her; he had fooled her—and perhaps 
himself—so far. He had asked her to 
marry him. She had promised—surren- 
dering too readily, if you like, for the com- 
plete piquancy of the chase—but how was 
she to know it was the chase and not her- 
self that drew him? 
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This is the way these stories started: Fanny 
Heaslip Lea wrote a beautiful story called 
“It Gives a Lovely Light.” A young woman 
in bereavement after a year of happy mar- 
riage asked if Beauty could span sorrow as well 
In answer, “The Gate in the 
A flood of letters fol- 


From 


as happiness. 
Wall? was written. 
lowed, stating all sorts of problems. 
among them were chosen a half-dozen whose 
solution would interest large numbers of 
readers, and each of them will be made the 
The first one, to the 


woman who wrote, “I have lost the man I 


theme of a story. 


married three years ago—and he isn’t dead 


either,” appeared in the November issue 


They had been engaged—so far as Paul- 
ine was concerned—quite openly and 
frankly; she didn’t in the least care who 
knew of her incredible happiness—and 
when the engagement had lasted an ex- 
quisite, ephemeral three months, definitely 
and unmistakably Clem had thrown her 
over. Jilted her—in the classic phrase. 
Although the way he did it left room for 
agonizing uncertainty. 

“T can see you’re tired of me,” he put it 
so, refusing to accept her dazed protesta- 
tions of unchangingness. ‘Things aren’t 
the same between us. Something has gone 
out of—what we thought we felt for each 
other. I won’t hold you to a—mistake.” 

“But, Clem,” she hadn’t been able to 
fight her way through the veils of misun- 
derstanding that somehow successively 
fell between them, “but, Clem—is it any- 
thing I’ve done?” 

She didn’t, it appeared, have to do any- 
thing—tangible. He had known when she 
drew away from him, and he had tried at 
first to think himself mistaken. After- 
ward it had been all too clear. She might 
deny it, trying to spare him—that was 
just her sweet sympathetic soul. It wasn’t 
sympathy he wanted, nor pity. Love—or 
nothing. 

“But, Clem—” Pauline didn’t at first 
accept the dreadful thing that was happen- 
ing to her. She thought it was only an 
over-strained desire on his part to be sure 
of the reality of her emotion, though how 
any man with eyes in his head could have 
doubted—“I do love you, Clem, you 
can’t help but believe—”’ 
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Ballinger 


Couldn’t he! She hadn’t been able to 
convince him. His arguments were flex- 
ible as steel and smothered her protests 
as softly as cotton-wool. 

It hadn’t, in the long run, been pos- 
sible, without downright crawling, to 
protest sufficiently to keep him, once he 
made up his mind to go. And Pauline 
had not crawled. That alone, when she 
lay awake at night, remembering the 
glint in Clem’s ardent eyes, the wonder- 
ful line of his lips when he smiled, the 
note in his voice that stopped and 
started the beat of her heart—that 
alone consoled Pauline a very little. 

She had been able to pretend to her 
world and his that it was she who 
had broken faith. She had been able 
to save her face. If not her happiness. 
But she had not been able to pretend 
to herself, and she had not been able to 
stop wanting him. 

It shamed her, the way she wanted him 
still. The things she remembered about 
him, more things all the time—the way he 
carried his shoulders (she was always fancy- 
ing she saw him across a restaurant, turning 
a corner, going into a house, where he 
couldn’t by any possibility really be cross- 
ing or turning or going)—the way he 
looked down at her when he spoke her 
name (he was heavenly big and Pauline 
rather small)—the way he always began a 
telephone conversation with ‘Well, child!” 
little things, silly things, heart-breaking, 
deep-lying, unforgettable things. 

It shamed her most of all, since now 
Clem had been married for all of a year toa 
girl from Philadelphia and—one wasn’t 
supposed to go about remembering all the 
dear, personal absurdities of another 
woman’s husband. 

All of a year! Could a year run its long 
twelve months, its interminable fifty-two 
weeks, and bring one no nearer forgetting 
than this? 

Pauline, loosening the shining dark wave 
above her ear, touching her lips with the 
tip of her littlest finger, stared at herself in 
the glass and wondered bitterly for the 
thousand and first time what it was that 
Clem saw in her to begin with—that he 
had missed later on. If he had loved her 
at all, why hadn’t he been able to go on 
loving her? How, oh, how had she lost 
him? She, who would have let herself be 
torn into little bits, who would have given 
her body to be burned, sooner than see him 
go! Was it some deep, irretrievable lack 
in her? Wasn’t she—when it came to 
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“T ISTEN, Clem. I want you to know this—we both cared terribly, once—so we can afford to be 

honest with each other. I set all my standards of what men ought to be and do, by you. You 
were all my little-girl dreams come true. I sippose I’m a fool and an idealist, but I’d rather have 
lost your love for me than my faith in you——and you took them both away from me, with one hand!” 
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the final test— 
wasn’t she worth 
loving? Pauline 
didn’t know. And 
that was where the 
wound went 
deepest. 

She remembered 
all the wonderful, 
brilliant things 
about Clem—his 
gift for friendship 
which made of the 
most casual meet- 
ing an episode and 
an hour inside a 
fairy ring—his hid- 
den poetic streak, 
hidden, because in 
an absurd mascu- 
line way he shied 
off letting people 
know how he re- 
sponded to music 
and color and all 
that—his passion, 
flaming out when 
you thought him 
quietest, dying 
down and baffing 
you just when you 
had learned to 
answer it. 

“Tf I could only 
know why—why— 
and how—” 

Poor Pauline! 

She had had a year 

of that treadmill. 

And it had_ not 

been an easy year. 

But she turned 

away from her 

dressing-table, 

fresher than rose- 

leaves, cooler than 

a mountain stream, smiling like—smiling 
like a woman, say—(if it’s the truest simile 
for smiles that’s needed)— because, after 
all, it wasn’t only Clem she was going to see 
that night, but Clem’s wife. The moment 
called for smiles—and a light touch. 

It wasn’t, however, till after Pauline had 
been at the party an hour or so that the 
Brooks arrived. Tkey’d been dining, it 
appeared, elsewhere, and came in late, 
with a flurry of gauzy scarfs and richly- 
colored wraps. Pauline saw Clem’s smooth 
brown head in the doorway, a little higher 
than the heads of the other men. She had 
always been able to tell by a small delicious 
shock somewhere about her heart, when he 
entered any room in which she was. Appar- 
ently, his marrying another woman hadn’t 
altered that, so far as Pauline was con- 
cerned. She went on dancing, went on talk- 
ing, acutely conscious of those big shoulders 
leaning against the wall. She couldn’t see 
if the girl at his side were fair or dark. 

The music stopped with that odd, casual 
twirl which marks the ending of most jazz 
opuses. Pauline’s partner, a stout young 
man whom she had met just that evening, 
applauded violently. 

“Must have some more 0’ that!’’ he said. 


“T’ll say you can dance.” 
26 


Clem had said she could dance, too. He 
had said one night at the Yacht Club, “I 
wish we could turn everybody off this floor 
but you and me—and keep the music go- 
ing—and dance till daylight.” 

Pauline had laughed. She had called 
him a darling goose. She wouldn’t call him 
a darling goose if he were to say a thing 
like that toher now. She’d shut her eyes and 
feel the blood leap in her veins once more. 

Only, of course that was the sort of 
thing Clem never would say to her again— 
so long as they both should live. Some 
memories were like little things people left 
behind them when they died—like a dead 
man’s cigarette case, or a dead woman’s 
powder-puff. It hurt one more to look 
at them because they were so little and yet 
had outlasted a life. 

“Well—here we go!’ said the stout 
young man as the music began once more. 

He put his arm about Pauline and took 
her fingers into his warm moist hold. She 
leaned a little away from him, remember- 
ing, endlessly remembering, what heaven 
it once had been to feel the tightening hold 


“‘Alice—here’s Pauline Wyant! I wanted 
to marry her once—and she wouldn’t have 
me.” “How niceof you!”’ murmured Alice 


of Clem’s arm, to feel his sleeve beneath her 
cheek, to feel—outrageously sweet, in some 
crowded space his lips brushing her hair. 
Dancing—one made the same sort of 
movements with one’s feet, of course, all 


the time. Pauline supposed her dancing 
looked and felt much the same to the men 
she danced with nowadays. Only—like a 
doll with a broken spring—that was how 
she seemed to herself. 

“Warm, tonight,” said her partner. 

Pauline hadn’t known it was warm. The 
tips of her fingers were horribly cold. 

“See Clem Brooks and his wife over 
there by the door,” said the stout young 
man cheerfully. 

Pauline didn’t know what his name was. 
He had been presented to her properly, 
but she hadn’t listened. 

‘Do you know—Mrs. Brooks?” she 
asked, with the first glimmer of interest she 
had shown him. 

He accepted it gratefully. ‘Met her 
the other night at a dinner somewhere. 
Awfully pretty girl! Certainly is in love 
with her husband, isn’t she?” 
























































(What woman wouldn’t be in love with 
Clem? What woman wouldn’t be down 
on her knees to fate for the almost unbear- 
able wonder of being Clem’s wife!) 

“Ts she?” asked Pauline languidly. “I 
haven’t met her.” 

“Oh, they’re out of the baby-talk stage,” 
said the stout young man crudely, “but 
you can see she doesn’t know there’s 
another man in the room when he’s 
around.” 

Pauline had been like that. To Pauline, 
with Clem beside her, other men had been 
like shadows on a wall, like trees walking. 
Now, in a world peopled merely with 
shadows and trees, Pauline knew to the 
tips of her fingers what the stout young 
man was getting at. 

“And Clem—” she said, as if she were 
only making talk to fill up conversational 
chinks—‘‘is Clem like that, too?” 

“Oh, well, he married her, didn’t he?” 
said the stout young man more crudely yet. 

“Do you know him well?” asked Pauline. 

“Went to college with him. He was 
three years ahead of me.” 


“He’s rather a bril- 
liant person, isn’t he?” 

“He’s got a good 
head, all right. But 
you can’t always tie 
him down.” 

No, one couldn’t 
always tie him down. 
One hadn’t been able 
to tie him down at all! With a wry 
little smile spoiling the sweetness of her 
mouth, Pauline insisted curiously: 

“But isn’t he doing frightfully well pro- 
fessionally? I thought I heard that his 
plans for some courthouse in Indiana were 
considered marvelous, that they’d been 
accepted over a lot of others.” 

“He’s going there next month to con- 
sult with the people that made the de- 
cision.” 

“Oh—next month!” said Pauline. 

“Mrs. Brooks told me so, the other night. 
She’s proud as a peacock about it.” 

Pauline was glad at least that the 
girl who had taken Clem faway from 
her knew enough to be proud of him. 
Pauline would have been prouder than 
any peacock that ever dragged a jeweled 
feather over lordly terraces. However, 
one of the cruelest things about losing 
Clem was that one hadn’t the right to 
talk of him forever. One didn’t quite dare. 
And besides, the music was beginning 
once more. 


“Don’t let me keep you! I have this 








next dance,” said 
Pauline to the stout 
young man. 

She passed Clem 
on the floor, of 
course dancing, 
she could only sup- 
pose, with his wife. 
A tall girl, quite a 
bit taller than 
Pauline, well up to 
Clem’s shoulders. 
A pretty girl, with 
hair like amber 
floss, a childish 
skin, and big, 
childish, datk eyes, 
a lovely blue gown, 
and a big sapphire 
comb flaring out 
above a_half-hid- 
den ear. 

“Smart,” said 
Pauline to herself 
despairingly. 
“Smart and simple 
and sweet. He al- 
ways liked that 
sort. She makes 
me look like an 
emotional gypsy. 
I know. She’s cool 
and aloof—and in- 
different—with 
him. That would 
have held him— 
if I'd only had 
sense enough.” 

“‘Music’s a 
knockout, to- 
night,” said the 
voice of the stout young man’s successor 
from somewhere above Pauline’s head. 

“T love it,’’ said Pauline politely. She 
followed his really remarkably good lead 
without conscious effort, but her eyes over 
his shoulder were following Clem—and the 
smooth golden head with the sapphire 
comb. 

Weaving between the dancers, blocked 
by a pair of black shoulders, the feathery 
whirl of a fan—caught in an eddy of 
elbows and feet—stopped in a terpsi- 
chorean device of her partner’s inventing, 
a slow sliding and _ shifting in one isolated 
corner while the special black shoulders she 
looked for swung past and drifted down 
the long crowded room—there wasn’t a 
moment in which Pauline couldn’t have 
told just where Clem was, just what he was 
doing. He had stopped in the farther end 
of the place, near the door. Perhaps the 
girl—his wife—wasn’t keen about dancing. 
He was standing in a window, leading to 
the veranda. He was lighting a cigarette. 
He had the same old ivory holder. 

With a start and an ache like the ache 
of a burn, Pauline remembered: It was 
she who had given him that holder in the 
first wildly happy days of their engage- 
ment. 

And he could use it now! 

Of course, he hadn’t given it back to her, 
a trifle like that, but to use it—to handle 
it—as if it were any one’s gift—or po 
one’s! Had he (Continued on page 166) 









































“It was because religion gave the people a new import- 
ance and a new glory that they demanded a new 
freedom and a new government. 
generation reject the cause and retain the result. 
the institutions they adopted are to survive, if the 


We can not in our 


y i 


government which they founded is to endure, tt will be 
because the people continue to have similar religous 


beliof's 


It ts useless to expect substantial reforms from 


any other motive. They can not be administered from 


without. 





in our schools? 


that faith, ic_will die. 
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HERE goes a little fellow along the 
street. Life, with all its crushing 
crises, is ahead of him. Part of his 
equipment for life ought to be to 
know how to pray; this is the equipment 
of all men who have been great. Even a 
simple “Now I Lay Me” isa help. Every 
child has a right to be taught how to pray. 
But does this little fellow know how to 
pray even most simply? “Is it possible,” 
Dr. Charles R. Eliot asked the writer, 
“that there are any children in the United 
States who don’t know how to pray?” 

The writer answers, “There must be mil- 
lions of American children who haven’t 
been taught that there is such a thing as 
prayer.” 

Where can 
prayer? 

In their homes? 

More than one-half of Americans, with 
our 20,000,000 homes, are not reached 
by any church, Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish. 

Well, if a child is not taught prayer in 
these unchurched homes, there is the Sun- 
day school. 

“On any Sunday only about one child 
in four is in actual attendance at Sunday 
school,” is the official report of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. ‘More than 
28,000.000 children and youths are not in 
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American children learn 





any Sunday school, Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jewish.” 

What about the public schools, then? 
American children may not hear about 
prayer there, but they may become aware 
of the Bible in their schoolrooms. 

Half of the 27,000,000 school children 
in the United States are prevented by law 
or regulations or custom from hearing the 
Bible read in school. 

With over 10,000,000 unchurched homes, 
with 28,000,000 Sunday-schoolless youth, 
and with perhaps 13,000,000 debarred 
from hearing Bible reading in the public 
schools, where is a fellow going to learn how 
to pray? 

Perhaps haif our children in America are 
equipped wich a knowledge of how to pray, 
in their homes or at church or Sunday 
school. How the other half learns is a 
question. Does it learn? 

Is it an even chance that the little fellow 
you meet on the street in America doesn’t 
know “Now I Lay Me’? Or, “Give us 
this day our daily bread”? Or even, 
“God, help me!” 

I want my children to receive religious 
instruction in the public schools. And 
I don’t care whether their teacher is Prot- 
estant, Catholic, or Jew. 

Along in September, 1925, my eldest son 
enters public school, not as a Protestant or 


Whatis WRONG 


WELVE states, with nearly eight million pupils, will not 
read in the public schools, In thirty states, with fourteen million 
Bible may be read, but seldom is. 
these do not permit it to be commented on or explained. 
Bible—in God—then? 
We have the warning of two Presidents that this 
religious faith, can be maintained only through a like faith, 
What shall we do about it? 


By WILLIAM 


They must come from within” 






Only six states provide by law 
Don’t 


If we do, why are we so opposed to 
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a Catholic or a Jew, but as a future citizen 
of the United States. If religion is left out 
of his education—and I mean his public 
school education—he will miss the greatest 
part of his life equipment—as a man and 
as an American 

I believe that any teacher, Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew, could be so equipped, un- 
der the science of pedagogy, that she 
could instruct my son in religion. 

The coming school days of my son have 
not caused me to go off at half-cock on this 
question of religious education in the pub- 
lic schools. As a magazine writer I have 
never more thoroughly investigated a sub- 
ject than I have this. _ And after this in- 
vestigation I am convinced not only that 
religious instruction can properly be given 
my son in the public schools, but that hun- 
dreds of thousands of fathers and mothers 
in America—men and women of no 
churches and of all churches—are coming 
to believe the same thing of their own 
children. 

There are signs a plenty, which I came 
across in my investigation, that American 
fathers and mothers—and remember that 
over 55 percent of American homes are 
unchurched and that not one-fourth of our 
children go to Sunday-school—are begin- 
ning, whether the family is churched or 
not, to seek religious instruction of some 
sort for their children. 

There are so many of these fathers and 
mothers, I find, that it is safe to say this: 
A great movement is growing in the United 
States to obtain religious instruction of 
























dren. 


“TI believe in religious instruction for American chil- 
The future of the nation can not be trusted to 


them unless their education includes their spiritual 


development. 


It is time, therefore, that we give our 


attention to the religious instruction of the children of 
America, not tn the spirit of intolerance, nor to emphasize 
distinctions or controversy between creeds and beliefs, 
buc to exteid religious teachings to all in such form 
that conscience ts developed and duty to one’s neighbor 


and ta God ts understood and fulfilled” 


with the BIBLE 


permit the Bible to be 
school children, the 
for Bible reading—and 
we really believe in the 
having the Bible taught 
nation, founded on 
children are not taught 
to know what you think, 
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some sort for our children. There have 
been club or community movements for 
this purpose in Cleveland, Toledo, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Gary, Ind.; South Evanston, 
Illinois, and other cities. Efforts are being 
made everywhere, in the United States to- 
day, through vacation schools or week-day 
Bible schools, to give religious instruction 
to children. These movements usually 
fa'l into the hands of secular authorities, 
but they show the earnestness of American 
citizens—unchurched or otherwise—to gain 
rel gious instruction for their children. I 
am speaking as one of these citizens. 

Why do we want religious instruction for 
our children? 

In the first place it is slowly dawning on 
us that our children have something more 
than intellect; they have souls also. We 
call it “soul’? because we don’t know any 
other name for it. We really don’t care 
what it’s called; the important fact is, we 
want it used in the daily lives of our chil- 
dren and developed in their education. 
It is that part of a child where character is 
formed. We’re just a little afraid that 
we'll sound “mushy” if we talk too seri- 
ously on this subject of “soul.” But none 
of us can say what we mean much more 
clearly than ‘Theodore Roosevelt said it 
for us: 

“In this country we rightly pride our- 
selves upon our widespread popular educa- 
tion. With education of the mind must 
go spiritual teaching which will make us 
turn the trained intellect to good account. 
A man whose intellect has been educated 
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while, at the same time. his moral educa- 
tion has been neglected, is only the more 
dangerous to the community because of 
the exceptional, additional power he has 
acquired.” 

We want to have our children prepared 
for the moral struggles of life. We know 
there is something that counts more than 
intelligence. “It is a good thing to be 
clever, to be able, to be smart”—Roose- 
velt, again—‘‘but it is better to have the 
qualities that find their expression in the 
Decalogue and the Golden Rule. Hon- 
esty, first; then courage; then brains.” 
That tells it for us. We want school les- 
sons that will emphasize these things in 
just about the order Roosevelt gives them. 

We don’t want spiritual illiteracy for our 
children. We would not send our children 
to gymnasiums where they would be 
trained to use only half of their bodies; or 
to dancing schools where they would be 
taught to dance on only one foot. We want 
the souls of our children made strong; we do 
not want to turn them out into the world 
with “moral natures that turn black and 
blue at the least shock from forces of evil.” 

Another reason is: Our nation and the 
world need religion. We are hearing this 
statement on all sides. It is gradually burn- 
ing itself into our minds. We ourselves 
are seeing the truth of it. Great states- 
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men who get secret looks at the very insides 
of this sick world turn their worried faces 
toward us and raise their voices in alarm. 

“Pray for God’s help,” said the valiant 
little Lloyd George when he found himself 
face to face with terrifying, unconquerable 
world conditions. 

“We must turn to spiritual things to 
avoid revolution,” is the gist of the warn- 
ing Woodrow Wilson gives us. 

“We want God to know that we are de- 
pending on him,” Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing tells his neighbors at Marion before he 
goes to Washington to die in the presi- 
dency. 

And the minute Calvin Coolidge hears of 
the President’s death, he says, “I have faith 
that God will direct the destiny of the 
nation.” 

What’s more, there is something power- 
fully convincing for us in the way Presi- 
dent Coolidge hooks up religion with the 
sort of democracy we’re trying to get in 
these United States. 

“Tt was because religion gave the people 
a new importance and a new glory,” he 
says, “that they demanded a new freedom 
and a new government. We can not in 
our generation reject the cause and retain 
the result. If the institutions they adopted 
are to survive, if the government which 
they founded is to (Continued on page 158) 
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EMMA-LINDSAY 
SQUIER has proved 


again and again that there 1s 
some strange kinship between 
her and the inhabitants of the 
wild, She gets closer to them 
in spirit than any other nature 
writer. That is why these 
stories of hers are winning 
for themselves a permanent 
place in the affections of all 


who are children at heart 





[llustrated 
by 


Bransom 


Paul 


ROM the valley of Yosemite came 

these stories of Coyote, the silent- 

footed brother of the wind-swept 

plains and mountains. Coyote is 
a wild thing who from birth is marked for 
slaughter; the cowmen and the rangers 
have naught but hatred for him. They 
will tell you of his cunning, of his many 
depredations, of the sheep and cattle he 
attacks and the deer he kills in winter. 
They shoot him, and they set out traps, 
they lay out poisoned meat. And they will 
tell you that to exterminate him is to 
benefit mankind. 

But Indian lore pictures him differently 
and in much more kindly vein. There he 
stands as a hero, an animal of great esteem 
and wisdom. Coyote man created the 
world, he set the machinery of the universe 
in order. He is the one animal, so the 
Indians say, who freely talks with God. 

Now, there in the valley of Yosemite, 
where the great walls of granite rise 
sheerly up to the sky, where the lovely 
River Merced flows down through verdant 
meadows, there I met old High Wing, last 
of the valiant Ho-sem-i-tahs, last of all the 


many tribes who once owned the fertile 
30 
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valley. There, too, I met Angus, the 
Scotsman, who has lived for long on the 
plains of our western land. In his speech 
was a softness of slurred r’s, a certain 
quaint way of phrasing, that took one in 
spirit to the heather and highlands. Two 
stories they told me, the Indian and Scots- 
man. Both had for a hero Coyote. And 
though different in substance, the theme 
was the same; that the shaggy one is not 
the scoundrel he is painted. And that he 
is a good friend to those who have his con- 
fidence. 

An old, old man is High Wing, last of 
the Ho-sem-i-tahs. He himself can not 
measure out the years that life has given 
him. And now he sits in the sunshine, 
listless and wrinkled, waiting for the com- 
ing of the Great Darkness and the glitter- 
ing Sky Canoe. Broken is his speech, hard 
of understanding is his ear. But to one 
who is a sympathetic listener, and whe can 
piece together the stumbling fragments of 
his words, he will tell of the glories of by- 
gone days, will chant the ancient war 
songs. This was the legend he told me, as 
he sat in the summer sunshine. 

Long, long ago, when the world was verv 
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young, mankind knew no enmity for the 
creatures of the forest, and the four- 
footed brethren dwelt in peace among 
them, gave them help and cunning counsel. 
But in those days the tribes of redmen had 
no fire and had no sunshine. Cold were 
their homes, their cedar bark ochums; in 
dim, cold twilight was the valley. Then 
Coyote, the swift, the wise one, the 
wanderer through the forests, returned 
from a long journey to tell the Chieftain 
of the Ho-sem-i-tahs of a wonderful 
country beyond the granite walls that shut 
the valley in. It was a country of light and 
warmth, and the reason for this miracle 
was a great ball of blazing red that 
illumined all the country. The Chieftain 
doubted Coyote’s story, and the tribe 
laughed at him for a dreamer and a teller of 
impossible tales. So the shaggy one, 
angered by their taunts, set out to prove 
himself a truthful person. 

For many days he ran through the forest ; 
for many nights he slipped through the 
shadows that lay upon the mountain 
heights. At last he came into the strange 
country where the blazing ball was hung 
unon a pole, and gave light ard warmth to 
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“Speak to the Great Father. 


With God 


all the tribe. Coyote watched from the 
shelter of the woods. And after many 
hours he saw the Chief take the blazing 
Lall and put it in his ochum. Then it 
became dark, and the tribe prepared to go 
to bed. The women commenced to hunt 
for sticks to keep the fires alight, and 
Coyote, quick of mind as of body, turned 
himself into a big stick of wood, was 
picked up by a woman, and taken into the 
Chieftain’s ochum. There the sly Coyote 
saw the blazing ball covered with a blanket, 
and he planned at once to steal it. But the 
Chief tossed him carelessly into the fire— 
thinking him only the stick of wood he 
seemed to be. At the fierce heat Coyote 
cried aloud and changed back to his real 
self. Then, seeing that his ruse was dis- 
covered, he boldly seized the blazing ball 
in his teeth, dashed out of the ochum, and 
was away over forest and mountains with 
the tribe in hot pursuit. 

Coyote came at last to the valley of 
Yosemite. To the astonished people he 
brought the blazing ball, and there was 
light and warmth where before had been 
darkness and bitter cold. The delight of 
the Ho-sem-i-tahs was soon changed to 


dismay, howev- . for the warriors of the 
distant tribe were threatening a terrible 
war if their treasure was not restored to 
them. 

“Show us a way to peace,” the Chief 
commanded Coyote. “It is you who have 
brought us this wondrous thing, but you 
have brought us danger, too. Tell us how 
we may keep the shining ball and still re- 
frain from warfare.”’ 

Coyote, the shaggy one, the silent- 
footed, went into the depths of ‘the forest 
and called upon the Great Spirit for guid- 
ance. And from the deep calm stillness of 
the forests the voice of the Great Father 
spoke from the singing of the pines: 

“Hang the shining ball in the sky to give 
light and warmth equally to all the tribes 
of men. When it shines from the sky, then 
there shall be day. And when I take the 
shining ball under the shadow of my robe, 
then it shall be night, and time for sleep 
and rest. Grieve not for thy arduous 
journey, shaggy brother, for I will put a 
sign upon the shining ball that all mankind 
may know of thy bravery and_ thy 
daring.” 

Then was the golden light hung in the sky, 





Say to Him 
that we look to Him for guidance.”” Then 
the coyote lifted his head and howled 


and there was peace 

and contentment 

within the land. 
And to this day 
there are dark spots 
upon the sun, made 
by the teeth of 
Coyote when he 
stole the shining 
ball. 

Old High Wing 
stared at me with his 
dim old watery eyes, 
pausing in his mum- 
bled narrative to see 
if I laughed or no. 
Stoical as the red- 
men are, they fear 
laughter and deri- 
sion. And when he 
found I listened with 
interest and atten- 
tion, he told me still 
another story of 
which Coyote was 
the hero. High 
Wing had been, in 
his long vanished 
youth, a medicine 
man high in the 
favor of Chief 
Tenaya, whe ruled 
the valley tribes. 
And as was the cus- 
tom in those _ by- 
gone days, when 
help was desired 
from the Great 
Father, a medicine 
man was sent into 
the forest to fast, 
to tire his body into 
senselessness, so that 
only a mind was left, 
a mind to hear and 
know the message 
that the Great Spirit 
should send his 
people. 

Many times was 
High Wing sent into 
the forests of the High Sierras, and always 
the answer he brought back to the Chief- 
tain was the true one. There came at last 
the white man. At first the tribes received 
them kindly. And then, when it was 
known that the strangers’ lust for gold 
would drive the Ho-sem-i-tahs from the 
land most rightly theirs, Chief Tenaya 
called a council that lasted through many 
days and nights. Night after night the 
council fires burned, the somber-faced 
braves smoked and gave their opinions as 
to the means of dealing with the menace 
of the white men, and the women and 
children waited anxiously in the shadow of 
the ochums. 

Then Chief Tenaya sent High Wing into 
the forest, supplied with deer meat which 
he should lay before the coyotes so that 
they should freely come and eat and, hav- 
ing eaten, should ask the Great Father for 
a sign as to what the Ho-sem-i-tahs should 
do. For three days and three nights High 
Wing fasted in the forest. There was meat 
in plenty if he had wished to eat it, but he 
spread it for the coyotes, so that they 
should draw near to him. They came, 
unafraid, knowing (Continued on page 171) 


































































































DRAWN BY 
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The Dimmed Candle 


By Robert 


OTHER-DEAR wept and wept and wept. 
David was gone. Her little David. 
Mr. Boppy didn’t understand. Mr. Boppy 
was the calico dog with the black spots and 
the darning-cotton frown. He hung, head down, over 
the edge of the table and waited patiently for the 
chubby hands that did not come. Even the sunlight 
looked forlorn, as it wandered over the nursery floor, 
searching for the yellow curls it loved to dance in. 

David was gone, and Mother-dear wept. 

“Poor chick-a-bid!”’ said Mrs. O’Reilly, who lived 
next door with six little O’Reillys and another one com- 
ing along. ‘Poor chick-a-bid, she’ll cry the dear heart 
out of her. Not a bit nor a morsel’s passed her lips since 
the little one left her. Poor chick-a-bid!” 


TRANGE, thinks Mother-dear, how the rug spins! 

The walls, too! And how all-of-a-tremble her knees 

are! It will pass, if she can only kneel for a moment 
—so, the tears spilling over his tiny pillow. 

How light her body seems! Why, none of it feels at 
all except her eyes, burning, burning. 

Children singing?—The little O’Reillys?—It can’t be! 
There are hundreds of these voices, silvery, tinkling. 

Mother-dear rises. How strong, how sure, how cer- 
tain is her rising!—Children’s voices. She must find 
them. Perhaps David—! 

Streets flit by, cool streets filled with the blue dust 
of evening. Then a lane where tall trees murmur at her 
passing and the sound of little bells floats on the sweet 
breath of the meadows. Just over the hill now—the 
singing voices of the children. 

Now on the crest she stands, where the early stars 
rest on the tip-most branches, waiting for the moon. 
Far below her, in the purple of the valley, a thousand 
flickering tapers dance like fire-flies. The childish 
chorus, rolling up the hill, breaks like clear and shim- 
mering water on a beach. 

Mother-dear hastens now, her feet flying down a 
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leaf-strewn path. Nearer and nearer she draws, until 
she peeps between venerable oaks which stand silent 
guard around a velvet rug of moss. And then she sees 
quite plainly, hundreds of little ones dancing—and 
singing, as they dance. There is laughter on their lips, 
and their feet are shod with shining slippers of dew. 
And each one holds high a lighted candle. 

But apart from all the rest stands one who does not 
dance or sing, the little golden head bent sorrowfully, 
alone and sad. 

Mother-dear knows him. ‘‘David, David!” she calls. 

With a rush he is in her arms, warm; so warm. _ 

“But David-boy,” she asks, the tears hot on her cheek, 
“why don’t you dance and sing with the others, and 
why is there no laughter on your lips?” 

And David, snuggling very close, answers: ‘“Mother- 
dear, how can I laugh and sing? You see, you cry so 
much your tears have put my candle out.” 

And Mother-dear sees that it is so. 

Then, bravely, through her tears, she smiles, and a 
little flame appears on David’s candle, trembling, even 
as her smile is trembling; and David laughs with glee. 

“You see,” he cries, “It burns!” and giving her a 
mighty hug, is gone. 

But, smiling still, she hears his voice, singing now, 
high and clear above the rest. 


HE morning sun climbed. into the nursery and 

touched Mother-dear softly on the forehead. She 
wakened, the breath of a song still lingering in her 
heart—a song that children might sing at twilight. 

Gently she smoothed the rumpled little pillow. 
Thoughtfully she perched Mr. Boppy, funny Mr. 
Roppy, in the window—so that he could wave to 
passers-by. And then, with the tiny foot-prints of a 
smile upon her cheeks, she went out into the green 
glory of the morning. 

“Bless her heart!” said Mrs. O’Reilly, pausing in her 
work. ‘* ’Tis time God’s peace has found her soul!” 
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Gray Hawk has lost the freedom of the plains, the joy of the hunt, the right to 
roam the forests that were his home —shall we take his religion from him, too? 


Thou Shalt Have Noo Other (sods 


The Great White Father has spoken: unless his word ts retracted, certain 


: OING to the Snake Dance?” a 
ranger asked me. 
‘“‘What’s a snake dance and 


where is it?’ I countered. And 
not being satisfied with the careless ex- 
planation, ‘The crazy redskins bounce 
around with rattlesnakes in their mouths 
so it’ll rain,” I began to investigate and 





tribal religious ceremontes must be given up. 
Cc 





By Dama Margaret Smith 


learned that the Snake Dance is a Hopi 
religious ceremony held yearly in the 
Painted Desert country. 

It is almost impossible to get a definite 
expression from any Indian regarding his 
religious belief. Perhaps he has never 
tried to formulate his creed. But he is 
a pagan, and nature in all its aspects is his 


One of them is described here 


God. To tribes of the Southwest deserts, 
moisture is the very elixir of life itself. 
and every element that in any way con- 
tributes to this essential is enshrined. 
Patient, industrious, and deeply religious 
in their way, the Hopi Indians join forces 
with nature, and by prayers and dances ca- 
jole the clouds into emptying their largesse 















Few races of the world have kept their pure 
strain as have the North American Indians. 
“The Warrior's Bride,” at left, and the 
“‘Medicine Man” on the opposite page, are 
splendid examples of their strong racial type 


on the piteously parched cornfields. A great 
many days are set aside each year for such 
ceremonies. Thirteen periods, of nine days 
each, a year, seem excessive to the authorities 
at Washington, so the knell has sounded on 
perhaps the most picturesque ceremony that 
has come down through the centuries with 
these pagan Indians—the Hopi Snake Dance. 

Bearing in mind that this dance is the apex 
of their religious life, and to the more primitive 
members of the tribe a matter of life and 
death, we determined to learn as much about 
it and its significance as possible. The 
Hereditary Chief of the Hopis, Joseph 
Secakuku, who has appeared in his beautiful 
tribal dances before more crowned heads and 
celebrities than ordinarily fall to the lot of an 
entertainer, is a member of the powerful Snake 
Clan. When asked to talk about the Hopi 
religion he said, 

“We do not speak of our religion, but we 
shall continue to hold our Snake Dance, and 
any interference from the Government will be 
resented.” 

At his suggestion the Commanding Officer 
(my husband) and I prepared to journev 
across the Painted Desert and spend a few 
days in the pueblo village where the dance 
would be held in nine days. 

Leaving the Grand Canyon in an auto- 
mobile, we drove the eighty miles through 





Even in their exile in a barren desert, the In- 
dians have cultivated the arts. ‘““The Dancing 
Lesson,"’ on the opposite page, and “‘Isleta, 
the Pottery Painter,’ show the technique 
they have developed in the use of symbolism 


pine forest and cattle ranges to Flagstaff. 
Here we laid in a supply of food and camping 
equipment, taking care to add two kegs of 
water to our outfit. We knew our welcome 
would be just a shade warmer if we did not 
draw on the meager water supply of these 
desert dwellers. On every street corner, in the 
stores and hotels, the Hopi Snake Dance was 
the topic of interest. It seemed that every- 
body was going. To our astonishment we met 
our most immaculate Grand Canyon neighbor 
strolling down the main thoroughfare clad in 
putties and khaki, with pick and shovel on his 
shoulder. He also was going to the Dance and 
was prepared to make road if occasion de- 
manded. 

The desert was delightful during the early 
morning coolness, but all too soon the sun 
crept up into the heavens, and waves of heat 
enveloped us. We met two or three Navajo 
men on their tough little ponies, and while we 
repaired a puncture, a little boy drove his flock 
of goats near and watched us shyly. The road 
was badly broken by dry washes and couleés 
that would be embryo Colorados when the 
seasonal rains came. I found myself hoping 
that the Snake Dance rain prayer would re- 
main unheard until after our return trip. 

Evening found us encamped at the foot of 
the high mesa upon which the Hopi villages 
are built, and close beside the water hole that 





All the romance and adven- 
ture of “The Warrior,” 
above, and “The Love 
Song,’’ have vanished before 
the march of civilization 


supplied the population with 
their water for all purposes. 
It was a crude spring and in 
noway compared. with our 
gushing bubbling springs 
among the southern moun- 
tains. It was a scooped-out 
place in the base of the cliffs, 
crudely walled in with stones 
to keep the animals at a dis- 
tance. Rude steps were cut 
in the trail leading to the vil- 
lage two miles away, whence 
came the squaws with high 
ollas to carry the water back 
to their homes. Very little 
water was in the pool and the 
slow-dripping seepage from 
the overhanging cliff was the 
sole source of supply. 

I found my tired eyes clos- 
ing even as I tried to eat my 
supper, so leaving my C..O. 
to tidy up around the camp, 
I fell asleep with the sand for 
a bed and the heaven as a 
roof. Some time in the night 
I roused sufficiently to be 
thankful that all stray rat- 
tlers, bull-snakes, and like 
ilk were securely housed 



































It is only during his reli- 
gious dances and ceremo- 
nies that the Indian reverts 
to primitive customs. Shall 
we not allow him those? 


in the snake kiva, being 
prayed over by the priests. 
At dawn we awakened to see 
a score of half-naked braves 
dash by and lose themselves 
in the blue-shadowed desert. 
I supposed they were train- 
ing for the foot race which 
takes place on the morning 
of the big dance. While we 
had breakfast I spoke of the 
runners. 

‘*Yes, said the C. O., “they 
are going out to collect the 
rattlesnakes.”’ 

“Collect the rattlesnakes? 
Haven't they been collected 
yet?”’ I screeched. 

“No, today they will be 
brought from the north, to- 
morrow from the west, and 
the next two days from the 
south and east, provided 
they do not show up here of 
their own accord. I have 
heard,” he added, “‘that 
every snake within a radius 
of fifty miles is so well 
trained that it automatically 
starts for the villages at 
Snake Dance time each year.”’ 
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“Well, J shall sleep in the car tonight 
and tomorrow night and the next two 
nights as well,” I said, thinking of how 
trustingly I had lain me down to sleep in 
the very heart of the snake domain. 

“Not that I am scared of snakes,” I 
hastened to explain, “but I should not like 
to be in the way of a pious snake con- 
scientiously bent on reaching the scene of 
his religious duties.” 

We solved the difficulty by 
renting a room in one of the 
pueblo houses. 

We followed the two miles of i} 
trail worn in the face of the cliff | 
by countless moccasined feet, 
to the village of Hotevilla, and 
found ourselves in a human | 
eyrie. Nobody knows how } 
many centuries have passed 


We knew, and were known by, many of 
the younger Hopis who had visited at the 
Grand Canyon, so we found a warm 
welcome and ready guides in our stroll 
about the village. The houses are made of 
stone from the desert below and are 
thickly plastered with a mixture of adobe 
clay and water. Many families live in the 
same pueblo, but there are no openings 
from one room into another. Each house 





eMoods 


By Doris Kenyon 


If there is a more difficult feat in the 
world than extracting information from a 
reluctant Indian, I have never come across 
it. But patiently, bit by bit, we drew from 
him the legend on which the Snake Dance 
is based. An adventurous Hopi went ona 
journey to find the dwelling-place of the 
Rain God, so that he might personally 
appeal for plenty of showers. He floated 
down the Colorado River until he was 

carried into the underworld. 
There he met with many 


——} powerful gods, and finally the 


i| Snake God taught him the 
magic of making rain fall on the 
Hopi fields. They became 
great friends, and when the 
Hopi announced his return to 
the outside world, the Snake 
God gave his two daughters into 





his keeping, one to become his 
bride and the other to be given 
as a wife to the Hopi’s brother. 


since this tribe first made their | 


home where we find them now. | Shed, one by one, like garments used no more; 


Each leaves behind a haunting loneliness, 


Living as they do in the very {| 
heart of a barren arid waste, | 
they control very little land 
worth taking from them, and 
have therefore been unmolested 
longer than they otherwise 
would have been. Perhaps of 
all the Indian tribes scattered | 
over the southwest, the Hopis | 
(People of Peace) are the least 
touched and spoiled by civiliza- 
tion and its progress. High on 
their crag-rimmed mesas, with 
miles of burning desolation i 
stretching between them and 
the railway, they have not 
invited much attention from 
tourists except on the occasion 
of their yearly Snake Dance. 





Until I lose the semblance that it wore. 

The golden softness of the pensive mood 
Wraps me around like opiates that blind. 
Then, passing, leaves a cool, indifferent mind. 
The tender moods and those of deep despair 
Are all of such an inner part of me, 

I wonder, can they be old memories?— 

Or are they thoughts from other worlds set free? 
The red, defiant mood sets me athrill, 
Until there comes such shadowy regret 

I press my throbbing heart to keep it still. 
They are my children of a fleeting hour, 
Born of my soul and fashioned after me; 
When they depart, oh, do they not return? 
Are they, perhaps, those little wandering winds 
I feel, but can not see? 


| 

| 

| 

Where do they go, those little moods of mine? | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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When the wedding took place, 
all the snake relatives of the 
brides attended, and a great 
dance was made in their honor. 
From this time on the Hopi 
tribe has been divided into 
the Antelope Clan and the 
Snake Clan, and each year a 
great feast and dance is made 
for the snakes, after which they 
descend into the underworld 
and cause the rain to fall on the 
Hopi land. 

The exact date of the dance is 
determined by the Snake Priest 
and announced from the house- 
tops nine days before it takes 
place. The underground kivas 














= are filled with the various secret 





The fame of this ceremony has = 
gone forth to every cranny of 

the tourist world and has caused 

such a storm of comment that the authori- 
ties have threatened to forbid it to be con- 
tinued. ‘And what is this Snake Dance? 
The most spectacular and weird appeal to 
the gods for rain that has ever been 
heard of! ; 

To gain an understanding of what rain 
means to these Indians we had only to live 
in their village for the few days preceding 
the dance. They are compelled to exist on 
the water from melting winter snows and 
the annual summer showers, that they 
manage to catch in their rude cisterns and 
water holes.: One’s admiration for this un- 
conquerable tribe knows no bounds as the 
magnitude of, their struggle for existence is 
comprehended: Choosing the most  in- 
accessible and undesirable region they 
could find in which to make a firm stand 
against-the Spanish and the hated friars 
which were thrust upon them, they have 
positively’ subjugated the desert. Its 
every resource is known and utilized for 
their bénefit. -Is there an underground 
irrigation that moistens the earth, they 
have searched it out and thrust their seed 
corn into its fertile depths. The rocks are 
used to build their houses; the cottonwood 
branches -make ladders and supports for 
their ceilings; the clay is fashioned into 
priceless pottery; grasses and fibers turn 
into artistic baskets under the magic of 
their gifted fingers; every drop of water that 
escapes from the springs nourishes beans 
and pumpkins to bestored away for the win- 
ter’s food. Practically every plant on the 
desert is useful to them either for their own 
needs or as food for their goats and burros. 





has its own entrance. Three stories 
generally go to make one pueblo, each one 
being set back eight or ten feet on the roof 
of the preceding one. This forms a porch, 
or terrace, where much of the household 
labor is performed. The second and third 
stories are reached by shaky ladders 
propped against the walls. Windows with- 
out glass and doors are cut into the 
modern dwellings, but we saw a number of 
the older houses where the only entrance 
was through the roof. Round brown babies 
with big black eyes and ‘‘Kewpie” tum- 
mies played on the roofs and seemed in 
momentary danger of rolling off—but they 
never did! On one: housetop an aged 
Hopi man was weaving a woolen dress 
for his wife. What a strange people! 
The men make the dresses, and the 
wives build the houses, yes, and boss 
them too! 

Many of the school boys and girls were 
home for the vacation, but they could tell 
us little of the meaning of the different 
dances and ceremonies that were in prog- 
ress in half a dozen underground kivas 
near us. One pretty maiden, with the most 
marvelous masses of soft black hair, 
volunteered to help us interview her uncle, 
an old snake priest, about their religion. 
We found “Uncle” lounging in the sun- 
shine mending his disreputable moccasins. 
He was not an encouraging subject as he sat 
there with only a loin cloth by way of 
haberdashery. He welcomed us as royally 
as if he were seated on a golden throne, and 
listened courteously while the girl ex- 
plained our errand. 


orders going through with their 

mystic ceremonies. From the 
top of the ladder which extends above the 
opening of every kiva, a token is hung noti- 
fying outsiders that the session is on and no 
visitors will be received. Sometimes the sig- 
nal is a rabbit skin and twoor three feathers, 
or perhaps an ear of corn and some feathers. 
But the feathers are always present. What 
candles mean to a good Catholic and 
crosses to devout Protestants, feathers 
mean to the Hopis. Before shrines set up 
everywhere one will find sticks with 
feathers tied on. These are called bahoes, 
or prayer-sticks. Each feather is a prayer, 
and in order that the supply may never 
fail, eagles are captured and tied by a leg 
to the housetops. The wild turkey has also 
been tamed and stalks through the narrow 
village streets. It is not cherished for the 
meat or for its eggs. It is a sacred bird, 
and its eggs must not be eaten by a devout 
Hopi. However, if a foolish white person 
wants to buy the eggs at a good price, it 
is all right to sell them. Each room has 
its prayer feather hanging from the ceiling 
to insure good fortune to the occupants. 
Is that any more foolish than cherishing 
a horseshoe, or a four-leaf clover, or the 
left hind foot of a rabbit caught in the 
dark of the moon at midnight in a grave- 
yard? 

It was a temptation to peep into the 
different kivas, from which men popped up 
now and then painted in striking designs 
or clothed in unique costumes. From one 
ascended a thin line of smoke; another sent 
out echoes of weird chants, and still 
another seethed with wild yells. 

Each morning (Continued on page 189) 



























































Are there malign influences that can not die? Mrs. Sabine’ s 


memory returns to threaten the peace of Clive and Vivian--- 


Résumé 

HE little wood at Ty- 

ford was very still as 

Vivian Denys and 

Clive Baratrie walked 
through it on a day of sun- 
shine. The wood doves were 
cooing, and the gentle, plain- 
tive sound ran like an un- 
dercurrent beneath all the 
emotions in their hearts. Fi- 
nally they came to a cleared 
snot in the midst of trees, 
where the woodcutters had 
been at work, and accepted 
it, with a mutual impulse, 
as the place where they 
were to talk thingsout, where 
they were to settle their lives. 

Vivian had come with the 
knowledge that there was a 
fight before her. She knew 
only too well what the past 
months of solitude, passing 
under a false name, had done 
to Clive. With the honesty 
that was ingrained in the 
depths of her nature, she had 
accepted the hideous notor- 
iety that had come upon her 
when her lover was arrested 
and placed on trial for the 
murder of Mrs. Sabine. She 
had borne without a sign the knowledge 
that Clive had been engaged in an intrigue 
with the woman before she had met him. 
She had realized it and made up her mind 
to forgive it. But of the murder she knew 
him innocent, and she carried her head 
proudly, wherever she went, in spite of the 
buzz of tongues that followed her every 
movement. On the day of the verdict she 
had even played tennis in the preliminaries 
for Wimbledon with Jim Gordon, the man 
who loved her and whom she might have 
married if she had never met Clive. 

With Clive it was different. He shrank 
from the public with a morbid horror of 
the whispers that came to his ears as he 
passed. He had found peace in his isola- 
tion under a false name. And he had 
come back to plead for more peace, and for 
retirement from the world that knew his 
story and would not forget. 

He began to speak to the rhythm of the 
wood doves, and somehow, as he talked, 
Vivian felt a strong impulse to follow his 
desires, and go away with him as he wished 
to the refuge that had come to mean more 
than heaven to him. It was very alluring 
as. he described it—a spot in Northern 
Africa, that he had found once on a hunt- 
ing trip, where there was a rocky plateau 
set amid the burning sands. Tawny moun 
tains stretched their flanks to the sun, and 
all the mystery and enchantment of the 
land hung in veils of magic about the pic- 
ture as he spoke. 

The Arabs had told him of a mysterious 
couple who had come there for a summer 
who had called it “Z’endroit du bonheur” 
the Place of Happiness—for they had lived 


there with no thought save for each other, 
and the worl 
+ 


1 of scandal and newspapers 





After the 


and gossiping tongues shut clean out of 
their existence. 

There wasa thrill in his voice as he 
spoke of it, and Vivian suddenly realized 
how completely he had set his heart upon 
that way of existence. Also she realized, 
with a shock of sudden fear, that it had 
charm, attraction, for her, too. In her 
fear she spoke abruptly, woodenly, as if 
without emotion, to conceal the fact that 
she was battling with herself as well as 
with Clive. 

“Do you believe that I love you?” she 
said. ‘I want you to believe it, for I am 
going to sav something that will sound 
hard, that will sound stubborn, as if I were 
arrogantly insistent upon my own opin- 
ions. i will never marry you except 
openly, under your own name. Come 
back with me to London this evening, and 
end this masquerade. You will have to 


By ROBERT 
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meet people some time; then why not begin 
now?” 

He was silent for a moment, but there 
had been in her voice the inflexibility of 
an unchangeable resolution. Then he 
said: 

“You are right, I suppose. I will come 
back with you. But let us take the last 
train this evening. Let my last day in the 
peace of inconspicuousness be as long as 
possible.” 

And Vivian knew that she had won. 

They were married in church the month 
following, by Bob Herries, the rector of St. 
Giles, who had been with both Clive and 
Clive’s mother during the ordeal of the 
long trial. Together they took up life in 
the circle they had always known, and 
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somehow, as the weeks passed, Bob Her- 
ries and his wife became their closest 
friends. 
CHAPTER VI 
HE New Year had come in cold and 
blustering, and many fortunate people 
who could live where they chose were pre- 
paring to leave England for a time. The 
Riviera expresses were crammed; cabins 
were booked up for many days ahead on 
the steamers which ply between Marseilles 
and the North African coast; hotels in 
Southern Italy and in Sicily were filling. 
Many trunks were being packed in Lon- 
don, ready for a flight to the sun. Among 
them were Jim Gordon’s. Jim was due at 
Cannes in three days to take part in a big 


tennis tournament on the Carlton 

Courts. Afterward he was down to 

play in tournaments at the principal 
places on the Riviera up to the last week 
in April. In that week he had arranged to 
play at Marseilles before returning to 
England for the summer. 

Archie Denys looked in to have a last 
talk with Jim before his departure, and 
brought with him a note from Vivian. 
Archie was to have a month on the Riviera 
a little later on, and was to play in some 
of the chief tournaments, but the 
factory claimed him till the beginning of 
March. 

“Hullo, Jim!’ said Archie, coming into 
Jim’s sitting-room. ‘‘McQuin says you’re 
nearly packed. Wish I was going with 
you. But I’mso useful at the factory now 
that they can’t part with me at present. 
Vi gave me this for you.” 
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“You'll break Archie’s heart 
if you give up tennis,” said 
Jim. Vivian looked very wist- 
ful. “Life has other things 
in it besides tennis,” she said 


Jim stretched out his 
strong, wiry hand and took 
the note. 

It was after four o’clock. 
Darkness was already fall- 
ing; the red curtains were 
drawn over Jim’s windows; 
the electric light was on; 
a bright fire was burning. 

Jim opened the note and 
read it, standing up straight 
by the fire, while Archie, 
sunk in an armchair, pulled 
at his cigar and looked away 
from his friend. 

“Vivian asks me to look in 
at six this evening,” said 
jim. “I'll just telephone and 
tell her I’m coming.” 

And he went to the tele- 
phone and communicated 
with Chester Street. Then 
he came back to the fire. 

“She says Baratrie’s 
away.” 

“Clive—yes, he had to go 
to Birmingham this morning 
about some business, I don’t 
know what. He'll be away 
for nearly a week.” After a 
pause he added, in a voice 
that seemed terribly uncon- 
trolled, “I wish to God he’d 
never come back!” 

“What’s that?”’ said Jim 
sternly. 

‘Oh, it’s no use, Jim! After all, we’re 
pals. You’ve taught me all I know about 
tennis and most of what I know about life. 
If I can’t say what I want to you, where 
the devil am I to go for it? It’s all very 
well to say ‘Keep your mouth shut, can’t 
you?’ But things kept in forever—well, 
they begin to fester. You know I always 
try to live up to you, but now you're going 
away I feel like letting things out. After 
all—I say—what is the good of being pals 
if one can never speak one’s mind?” 

“Baratrie’s your sister’s husband, old 
chap, don’t forget that.” 

Archie flushed. “Do you think I'd let 
any one but you know what I—I did try 
my best, Jim. I went away with him after 
the trial.” 

He spoke with a sort of humble wistful- 
ness, looking sideways at his friend, not 
searching for praise, but only seeking for 
understanding. ‘And ever since I’ve 
done the best I could. But Vi’s being mar- 
ried to Clive is worse even than I thought 
it would be, Jim.” 

“Why? Doesn’t he do all he can to 
make her happy?” The question sounded 
stern, and Jim’s face was stern as he put 
it. 

“That isn’t it, Jim. You go about— 
you must know what they say. Of course 








they don’t speak before us, but I can feel 
it in the air. Don’t you know what I 
mean?” 

Jim did know. He knew how the lips 
of the world played with Clive’s name. 
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He heard what was said in the clubs, in 
society, wherever men congregated and 
women talked. In the West End, in the 
City, everywhere since the trial and the 
subsequent marriage, Baratrie’s character, 
motives, possible vices, probable passions, 
had been freely and cruelly discussed. His 
connection with the dead woman, Mrs. 
Sabine, was a bone for the teeth of the 
world to sharpen themselves on. He was 
pronounced innocent of the crime of mur- 
der, and people—with the inevitable ex- 
ceptions, those who “think for them- 
selves” —believed him to be innocent. But 
all privacy was forever gone from him. 
And. Jim Gordon, who was very reserved, 
and in some ways very conventional, 
though _ markedly characteristic, felt 
through his love for Vivian the horror of 
that lost privacy. He raged, thinking of 
Vivian. | Vivian had sunk her name in that 
horribly. notorious name. Wherever she 
went, she was stared at as “Baratrie’s 
wife.”. It was horrible to Jim, but he did 
not mean to say so to Archie. 

“Can’t be helped!” he said. 

“And now she’s gone out of tennis!” 
said Archie with acute exasperation. 

“As to tennis—ihat might have hap- 
pened whomever she'd married. If that’s 
all you have to say, old chap, it isn’t very 
much, and I don’t know why you had to 
make such a shindy about it.” 

“Twas a fool to come to you for sym- 
pathy,” said Archie almost savagely. Then 
he suddenly realized who needed sym- 
pathy most, and added, hot with secret 
shame, ‘Sorry, Jim!” 
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beastliness about Clive and Mrs. Sabine: 

“Don’t you?” . 

“T hardly know. It’s awfully difficult to 
say. Of course he’ll always—I mean his 
name will always be mixed up with Mrs. 
Sabine’s as long as he lives. I do hate 
that!” 

“With time practically everything gets 
forgotten.” 

“Not a thing like that.” 

“Anyhow we can’t help it.” 

“No,” said Archie miserably. “And 
you think Vi’s happy, quite happy, with 
him?” It was a cruel question, but some- 
how he had to ask it. 

“T’ve never had any reason to think the 
contrary,” said Jim inflexibly. 

“She’s my sister. But—I don’t know 
why—I can’t judge. Vi and I—we aren’t 
quite what we used to be together.” 

“Tt isn’t often we can judge about other 
people. I think it’s best to leave ’em alone 
and not try to interfere with ’em.” 

“But if one cares a lot about them, isn’t 
it natural—”’ 

“Yes. But sometimes you’ve got to give 
your nature one straight from the shoulder. 
What’s done is done,” said Jim, looking at 
Archie now with hard, inexpressive eyes. 


“Your sister has married Baratrie. She 
knew exactly what she was doing. You 


hate it, but she wished it. She must have 
counted the cost.” 

“How d’you know that? 
young still.” 

A shadow came into Jim’s face. ‘Look 
here,”’ he said. ‘Have vou any reason to 


Vi is very 


don’t think so. But try to find out whether 
she’s really all right. You know what I 
mean. See you first week in March.” 

“Righto.” 

And then Archie was out in a thawing 
street. 

When Archie had gone, Jim went to the 
mirror above his fireplace and stared at 
himself in it for a long time, trying, as he 
would have expressed it, to take stock of 
himself. He was conscious of an un- 
pleasant sensation as of secret guilt which 
made him feel apprehensive. He had been 
a fool. Just lately he hadn’t been playing 
tennis at all. The weather had been awful, 
the light so poor that it was scarcely worth 
while even to play under cover. And so 
he had let himself go. There had been two 
or three bad breakdowns, when he had 
been away where nobody knew him, for 
three or four days on end. 

London nightmares! He hated to think 
of them, though there had been a sort of 
hideous pleasure in them, the pleasure the 
lowest part of a man fecls when wallowing 
in degradation. That pleasure hadn’t 
lasted long, but it had been definite. It 
was a frightful lure, the lure to a man 
usually controlled, a slave to self-restraint, 
to let himself go. 

London nightmares far away from the 
West End. 

If Archie knew, or even suspected, what 
his friend and mentor was capable of when 
the beast was Jet out. And if Vivian— He 
looked more sternly, more scrutinizingly, 
into the mirror. But such a girl wouldn’t 

guess. She might notice aslight 
alteration, see that a fellow 





“That's all right!” 

“Vou see, I’d counted on 
such a. different life for Vi. 
She was to be British Cham- 
pion, and then World Cham- 
pion. She was to beat Lenglen, 
and—Jim, you’re the only one 


Ican speak to—” 
“Well?” 
“D’you think Vi’s really 


happy with Clive? Can she be?” 

“Why not? D’you dislike 
him?” 

“No, I couldn’t say that. 
He’s always awfully nice to me, 
to all of us. But she’s—she 
thinks a lot of you, Jim. Ifshe 
was ever in a difficulty, I’m 
sure she’d turn to you rather 
than to any one else.” 

“You're wrong there.. -She 
wouldn’t. She’d turn to her 
husband, and quite right, too.” 

“You don’t take me! I mean 
if she was ever in a difficulty 
with -Clive.” 

“We needn’t look forward to 
anything of that kind,” said 
Jim, coldly. 

Archie was trying him se- 
verely, but he did not want to 
show it. 

“Tell me honestly now, Jim,” Archie 
went on. “I promise you I won’t bother 
you again. Isn’t there something about 
Clive which keeps one off from him?” 

“T can’t see it. He’s always friendly 
with me.” 

“T know, but—then 
feel anything?” 

“Neither of us would if it weren’t for 
what’s happened.” 

“You honestly think it’s only all that 





really don’t 


you 


if any one else told them to me.” 


searches for her nature books. 
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Tales You Wow t Believe 


HE author says she is tempted to 
give that name to the wonderful 
series of stories that we are beginning 
next month. Because, she adds, “I don’t 
know that I should believe them myself 
But 
they are true, every one of them, and 
the more wonderful because they are 
true. They are her never-before-related 
experiences while carrying on the re- 
Now 
you are guessing who it is—America’s 
foremost woman naturalist— 


think Vivian is finding life with him more 
difficuit than she thought it was going to 
be?” : 
“T couldn’t say. She’d never tell me. 
But I’m sure it must be awful for her. 
Being stared at and whispered about 
wherever she goes.” 

Jim frowned and looked at his watch. 
“T must be off,” he said. ‘‘Any message 
for Vivian?” 


Archie hesitated, then he said: “No, I 
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wasn’t quite up to his usval 
mark, but she would never guess 
the reason. It was self-know- 
ledge that made him unneces- 
sarily fearful. 

He came away from the mir- 
ror, put on his overcoat, and 
set off. But he was aware of a 
creeping reluctance to go to 
Chester Street. It would: have 
been wiser to go away without 
| seeing Vivian again. In four 
| months, with all the physical 
exertion he was going to put 
forth, he would come back a new 
man, or the man he had once 
been, with an even stronger will, 
a will that had won a victory. 

If Vivian were only ‘coming 
out, too. If she were to be 
there, were to be his partner in 
the mixed doubles.. If he were 
going to have four months in 
the sun and the great game 
with Vivian. 

She ought to have married 
him. And he felt it just then 
fiercely. But the game which 
had drawn them together had 
got in the way ofthat. It had 
kept him from working, from 
making money. He had given himself to 
it, and there was no money in it. That 
was partly why he, and others like him, 
delighted in it. One played simply for 
the game. 

But it had devoured his time and kept 
him poor. And so he had waited, and 
Baratrie had come along with his peculiar 
fascination, which Jim couldn’t under- 
stand. He could see, of course, that the 
fellow wasn’t bad looking, but he could 
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‘Will you let me call my wife in and put the matter to her?” 
you bear it? My wife’s very full of love and understanding, and tremendously sincere.” 


only wonder why Baratrie suited Vivian 
better than all other men, including him- 
self. It seemed to him that in marriage 
Vivian and he could have been such won- 
lerful pals. But she had thought other- 
vise. Perhaps she didn’t want her hus- 
bandto be her pal. There must be a great 


in Vivian which he did not under- 
But no man could 
her 


deal 
stand, had no idea of. 
love her better than he or admire 
more. He was certain of that. 

As he hailed a taxicab and got in to 
drive to Chester Street he thought of 
Archie’s uneasiness about Vivian, and 


Herries asked. 


Clive looked aghast. ‘Can't 
Clive was silent 


wondered whether it was caused by mere 
fancy, or whether the boy really had no- 
ticed something. The thought that Vivian 
was divinely happy with Baratrie had 
been loathsome to Jim. Yet the thought 
that she was, perhaps, unhappy, and could 
not be released (Continued on page 113) 











FURNISHINGS 


The 


N previous articles, the value of portable 
lamps for the living-room hz 
pointed out, but though lamps are one 
of the most delightful forms of lighting, 

their welcome has been based chiefly upon 


their decorative value, and little 
attention has been paid to their 
design from a lighting standpoint. 

The height of a lamp, the shape 
of its shade, and its relation to the 
furniture in the room are import- 
ant. In the diagram at the top of 
the opposite page the proper height 
of the different types of lamps in use 
is shown. The first lamp in the dia- 
gram is about seventy inches above 
the floor. At first glance this seems 
high, but it is the ‘‘direct-indirect” 
lamp which has been discussed be- 
fore, and which is very satisfactory 
for flooding the room with light. As 
it is a double fixture with a second 
light source for direct lighting 
which can be used either with or 
without the indirect effect, it serves 
a double purpose. It is necessary 
that a lamp of this type stand well 
above the line of vision, otherwise 
the powerful upward light might 
shine in the eyes. 

The second floor-lamp is typical 
of the usual direct lighting fixture 
and is about five feet in height. If 
the shade is wide so that the spread 
of light is increased, it will be found 


Helen Koues, Director 


Design 


Portable Lamps 


Fourth of a series on light by Mr. M. 
Luckiesh, Director of the Laboratory 
of Applied Science, National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company 


as been 
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The desk light 
must be at the 
left. It will be 
seen how an 
open-top shade 
lights the upper 
walls. Below, a 
closed-top shade 
on a bridge lamp 
throws a good 
downward light 
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more efficient. This lamp may be used at a 
piano, near a table or close to a desk. The 
Empire shade is a general type for lamps 
of this kind. 
is known as a bridge lamp, and the sup- 


The other floor-lamp shown 


portingarm which extends theshade 
well over the chair or table makes 
it satisfactory for many different 
uses. It was originally designed 
so that it could be drawn up to a 
bridge table and the light would 
fall in the center of the table. 
Next we come to table lamps. 
The ‘“direct-indirect” portable, 
which is the first on the table, 
should theoretically be of the same 
height above the floor as the floor 
lamp of the same type. This makes 
it too tall for a table lamp. A good 
compromise is to have it about 32 
inches tall, so that when it 
placed on a table 30 inches in 
height, the top of the shade is 
slightly over fivefeet above the floor. 
The next lamp is representative 
of an ordinary portable. It 
shown 24 inches tall but a variety 
of heights is permissible depending 
upon the width and depth of the 
shade and the purpose the lamp 
must serve. The last lamp, which 
is 12 or 14 inches tall, represents 
the proper height for a light on 
a dressing table 30 inches high. 
It is also suitable for a small table. 
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This diagram shows 
relative heights of dif- 
ferent types of lamps 
for various purposes 






or a bedside table 













On the shape of the 
shade will depend 
the efficiency as 
in diagram below 


of lighting. Some 





and has other uses 
which will suggest 
themselves. 

The size, depth, 
and shape of lamp- 
shades are important 
if the lamps are to 
distribute light properly and to con- 
ceal the light sources. These factors 
should be investigated by actual 
experiment wien a lamp is being 
purchased, or by a scale drawing 
when it is being designed. The result 
of a shallow shade on a pedestal too 
tall is shown on the center drawing 
on this page. The dotted line 
represents the upper limit of direct 
light, and the diagram also shows the 
position of the eyes of one seated 
near the lamp. ‘The other picture 
shows good and bad heights of a 
shade which is otherwise satis 
factory. The extreme limit of the 
direct light should be below the eye 
level and below the nearest normal 
position of the eyes. 

These are simple examples of com- 
mon faults of portable lamps, but 
there are many others which may 
easily be recognized by experiment 
and observation. A shade may be 
too narrow, too deep, or too low to 
give a satisfactory spread of light. 
In lamps having more than one light 
source, one or more of the light 
sources is often insufficiently con- 
cealed. Many lamps of moderate 
size that are now designed with 
several sockets would be better if 
only one were used. In the single 
socket a larger and more efficient 
lamp can be used, and the distri- 
bution of light is often more sym- 
metrical. : 

The desirability of shades with 
open tops has been mentioned be- 
fore in these articles. It can not be 
over-emphasized, particularly when 
portable lamps are the sole method 


A reading 
lamp must be 
low enough 
to throw the 
light below 
eye level or 
high enough 
to diffuse 
the light 
downward 



























It will be seen how shades of different heights 
and shapes affect the vision. The extreme limit 
of the direct light should be below eye level 
















light must be 
emitted upward and 
reflected from the 
ceiling and upper 
walls if the room is 
to be insured against 
dinginess. The ‘‘di- 
rect-indirect”’ portable accomplishes 
this result, but even without it, and 
without fixtures, open top shades 
will be found satisfactory in many 
The last diagram in the cen- 
ter illustrates this point. The up- 
ward and downward rays of light 
are shown by the dotted lines. It is 
also well illustrated in the picture of 
the desk on page 38. 

The design of lamps from an 
artistic standpoint offers a wide 
variety. It is essential, however, 
that they shall be chosen in relation 
to the piece of furniture on which 
they stand. For instance, a table of 
delicate lines may be ruined if a tall, 
ungainly lamp is placed on it. Such 
tables call for dainty lamps, probably 
with silk or chiffon shades. On the 
other hand a heavy refectory table 
would be ridiculous with a lamp of 
this character. The picture at the 
bottom of page 39 shows a nice rela- 
tion of the scale of lamp and table, 
and the shade, which is of parchment, 
carries out the dignity of the group- 
ing and conforms to the rest of the 
furnishings. 

Different types of shades are suit- 
able for different types of rooms. 
Living-rooms where the furnishings 
are light and perhaps a little 
frivolous in character are best suited 
by shades of taffeta, silk, chiffon, or 
light-colored parchment. It is quite 
permissible to use shades of various 
kinds of material in the same room, 
and a light-colored parchment. or 
paper shade would not be out of 
place with shades of chiffon. 

In the (Continued on page 157) 


cases. 





This group 
shows a nice 
balance  be- 
tweenthe 
lamp and the 
table, an im- 
portant con- 
sideration in 
choosing por- 
table lamps 
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Cabinet Work the Studio Has Done 
for the Amateur Craftsman 


Drawings by Mark Sheridan 


5 ee provide a cabinet for the treasured later be used at the side of the drawers. shelves extend all the way across the 


possessions of the older boy is to earn This measurement may vary where old cabinet. 
Assemble the base section first. Nail 


his lasting, if perhaps inarticulate, grati- drawers are used. 
tude. Too often he is taken for granted Next, lay out the center upright the two ends to the board that forms 


and shunted into the same bedroom as the _ partition. 


Note that this partition is the shelf above the drawers, dividing 


younger brother, with no special provision cut into four sections so that the four them exactly in the center. Now place 


for his possessions, which are 
at the mercy of profane hands 
and eves. The cabinet planned 
on this page should solve many 
of his problems. 

The locks on the two upper 
cupboards insure privacy for 
treasures such as_ specimens, 
trays for nature study observ- 
ance, chemical and photographic 
supplies, and all materials for 
experimentation in a tremen- 
dously interesting world. The 
drop doors are securely held by 
desk hangers, which serve as 
half-way stations for trays or 
as a work table. These doors are 
most satisfactory when made of 
laminated boards (two thin 
boards glued together to prevent 
curling). The shelves behind 
the doors are narrow, being 
made of }4xr1-inch boards, 
which leave a recess between 
the shelves and the doors for 
high standing objects. 

The materials necessary for 
the making of a cabinet 48” 
long and 55” high are: 

P17" X 55 
X 1134’ X IO 
xa KS’ 


7 boards. 3 
2 boards 
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t board I 
3 
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, 
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2 
1 board g7 x aig” 
3 boards 6 xu ag xe’ 
2 drawers 2234” x 514” x 16” 
2 pr. drawer pulls 
2 locks or catches 
2 pr. desk hangers 
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and 1” finishing nails 


The simplest method is to 
order glued-up lumber, as 
boards 17” wide may not be ob- 
tainable in the kind of wood re- 
quired. 

It is sometimes possible to 
salvage drawers from old dis- 
mantled furniture, or they may 
be bought readv-made from the 
mill as provided in the list. 

To proceed, first lay out the 
two ends and draw cross lines 


indicating the position of the shelves. 
It will be noted that the bottom shelf 
divides the side pieces above the drawers. 
Thus, a section 8'% inches deep of the 
side pieces must be sawed off, and will 
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PROFILE SECTION 
THROUGH CABINET 


ONE HALF OF FRONT 
ELEVATION 





This cabinet for the treasures of the older 
boy will prove a first aid to order. Be- 
low, is a footstool which may be made by 
the amateur carpenter out of a box, using 
wooden door-stops or drawer pulls for feet 





the drawers in position and nail 
cleats under them so as to form 
slides. Then attach the 2!2- 
inch strips all the way around 
to form a base, as indicated on 
the cross section. 

Next, take the four boards 
you are to use for shelves and 
cut them exactly the same 
length. Prepare the 11!%4-inch 
boards for the back the exact 
length of the shelves. The 
backboard of the lowest sec- 
tion, which is the widest, will be 
made of several narrow boards. 

Everything is now cut ready 
to be assembled. First nail the 
cleats or shelf supports where 
marked on the partition and 
side boards. It is well to stand 
the whole cabinet together be- 
fore nailing it together, so that 
any inaccuracies may be cor- 
rected. The thin shelves in the 
top section should be fitted 
after the cabinet is put together. 

The. lumber for the drop 
front doors may be of either 
1134-inch lumber, or laminated 
boards. The use of laminated 
boards—two thin boards glued 
together—will insure against 
the doors curling or warping. 


Decorative Footstools 


The useful little footstool is a 
direct inheritance from the past. 
While the English and French 
stools were frequently entirely 
covered with fabric, our Colo- 
nial ancestors generally used a 
stool built upon a mahogany 
frame. This was followed by a 
round or oblong walnut stool of 
the Victorian era. 

Many of these same frames 


“are in use today, having sur- 


vived countless changes of up- 
holstery. They are to be found 
in antique shops or auction 
rooms, where their faded cover- 
ings of horsehair or tattered 


needlepoint are apt to deter any but those 
with the spirit of the collector from seeing 
their possibilities. These old footstool 
frames were always sturdy and well made. 
Frequently the 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Infinite variety and dignity, 
together with individuality 
and charm, are possible on 
any shelf inanyroom. The 
factors are the use of the 
room, the size of the shelf, 
the scale of the objects, and 
their proportions, color, and 
the idea to be suggested 












Though formal in arrange- 
ment, this mantel, which 
follows the rule of five, has 
a gay and unconcerned air 
by virtue of the yellow pots 
of trailing ivy which stand 
at either end. A clock and 
a pair of china figurines 
complete the composition 








Decorators Have Noe w Ideas About 


Mantels 
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The balanced mantel treatment may be varied by the use of a 
collection of similar objects. This mantel, with the colorful 
India print above it, has a series of Toby jugs of different 
sizes. On the right is a very unusual and interesting ar- 
rangement of a collection cf glass jars, pitchers, and goblets 


cAids to Home Decoration 


Good Housekeeping Color Harmony Cards A and B $1.00 
or Card A—Schemes for living-rooms and dining-rooms 50 
or Card B—Schemes for bedrooms, breakfast-rooms, 

porches and kitchens 50 
Silk Lamp Shades You Can Make at Home a 
Floor Finishes and Floor Coverings my i. 
How to Make Rag Rugs at Home 25 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows a5 





and Shelves 


HAT to put on the mantel is an important question in 
decoration, and there are certain well-defined rules that 
should be kept inmind. There must, of course, be no sug- 
gestion of clutter, and a balanced arrangement is always best. 
If the objects chosen arelarge, three aresufficient, but if they are 
comparatively small, five are a happier choice. Another point 
that must be kept in mind is the scale of the objects. On very 
large mantels heavy decorations, such as brass, wrought iron, 
or heavy pottery, may be used, but delicate mantels call for 
delicate ornaments, such as colorful glass, silver, or china. 
Shelves of any type may be made interesting by their posi- 
tion or arrangement. An unusual idea for a shelf is seen in 
the picture below. Glass shelves, arranged to hold a collection 
of glass, were placed in a little-used window ina hallway. The 
light, filtering through the window, brought out the color and 
sparkle of the various pieces in a gay and charming manner. 











Dear Mr. Bigelow: 
Here is the Christmas stery. 
I think it is full of a Christmas 


message that will do a lot of 


good. It brought the tears to 


my eyes—and I believe it will to 


others. I think it is one of the 


best and most moving stories 


Mrs. Norris ever wrote. 


UT what time will your opera- 
tion be over, mother?” 
A silence. The surgeon opened 
three letters, looked at them, 
tore them in two, cast them aside, glanced 
at her newspaper, glanced at her coffee cup, 
and took a casual sip of the smoking liquid. 
But she did not answer. 

“Tf you were thr-r-rough at ‘leven 
o’clock—” Merle began again hopefully. 
She paid some attention to consonants, 
because until recently she had called 
through “‘froo,” and she was anxious to 
seem grown-up. “I could go to the 
hospital with Miss Frothingham,” she sug- 
gested, “‘and wait for you?” 

“T thought Miss Frothingham was going 
to take you to Mrs. Winchester’s?” 
Doctor Madison countered in surprise, at 
last giving a partial attention to her little 
daughter. “Don’t you want to spend 
Christmas Day with little Betty?” she 
went on, easily, half-absently. “It seems 
to me that is a very nice plan—straighten 
your shoulders, dear. It seems to me that 
it was extremely nice of Mrs. Winchester 
to want youto come. Most people want 
only their own families on Christmas Day!” 

She was paying small heed to her own 
words. “That band really did straighten 
her teeth,” she was thinking. “I must 
remind Miss Frothingham to order some 
more of the little smocks; she doesn’t look 
half so well in the blue-jacket blouses. 
How like George she is growing! Po 
What did you say, Merle?”’ she added, 
realizing that the child’s plaintive voice 
was lingering still in the air. 

“T said that J would like my own family, 
too, on Christmas,”’ the child repeated, 
half-daring, half-uncertain. 

“Ring the bell, dear,’ her mother said 
from the newspaper. 

“T wish I didn’t know what you were 
going to give me for Christmas, mother!” 

“You what?” 

“IT wish I didn’t know what you were 
going to give me!” 

Silence. 

“For Christmas, you know?” 
prompted. “I love your present. 
to have a little desk all my own. It’s just 
like Betty’s, too, only prettier. But I 
would drather have it a surprise, and run 
down Christmas morningtosee whatit was!” 
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Merle 
I love 


“It was just this sort of rubbish, little girl,”” Mary Madison 


between—your Uncle Timothy, and me. 


Just pictures 
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“Don’t say ‘drather,’ dear.” 

‘Rather.”” With the gold spoon, Merle 
made a river through her cream of wheat 
in the monogrammed gold bowl and 
watched the cream rivers flood together. 
“What interests you in the paper, mother?” 
she asked politely. 

“Why, they are going to have the con- 
vention in California next summer,” her 
mother said. 

“And shall you go, mother?” 

“Oh, I think so! Perhaps you and 


Walter Everett 


Miss Frothingham will go with me.” 

“To hotels?” 

“T suppose so.” 

Merle sighed. She did not like large 
strange hotels. ‘‘Mother, doesn’t it seem 
funny to you that a patient would have his 
operation on Christmas Day? Couldn’t he 
have it tomorrow, or wait till Wednesday?” 

The doctor’s fine mouth twitched at the 
corners. ‘Poor fellow, they only get him 
here tomorrow, Merle, Christmas morning. 
And they tell me there is no time to lose.” 





said gently, one ofher thin, clever hands laid upon the child’s shoulder, “that made trouble 
and rugs—and Aunt Lizzie’s will—well! let’s get through here, and away from these ghosts!” 


Christmas Bread 


Tears came into the little girl’s eyes. “It 
doesn’t seem—much—like Christmas,” 
she murmured under her breath. “To 
have you in the surgery all morning, and 
me with the Winchesters, that aren’t my 
relations at all—” 

“Tell me exactly what you had planned 
to do, Merle,”’ her mother suggested rea- 
sonably. ‘Perhaps we can manage it for 
some other day. What did you especially 
want to do?” 

The kindly, logical tone was that of the 


surgeon used to matters no less vital than 
life and death. Merle raised her round, 
childish eyes to her mother’s pleasant, 
keen ones. Then with a great sigh she re- 
turned to the golden bowl and spoon. 
Nothing more was said until Lizzie came 
in for the orders. 

“Dear me, I miss Miss Frothingham!” 
said Doctor Madison then. ‘Tell Ada to 
use her own judgment, Lizzie. Tell her— 
you might have chicken again. That 
doesn’t spoil, in case I’m late.” 


“You wouldn’t have a turkey, Doctor? 
Tomorrow’s Christmas, you know.” 

“Well—if Ada thinks so. I don’t 
particularly care for turkey—yes, we may 
as well have a turkey. But no pudding, 
and above all, no mince pie, Lizzie. Have 
something simple—prune whip, apple- 
sauce, I don’t care! Merle will be with the 
Winchesters all day, and she’ll need only a 
light supper. If there are any telephones, 
I’m at the hospital. Miss Frothingham 


will be back this afternoon.” 
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Then she was gone, and there was a long 
lonely day’ ahead of her small daughter. 
But Merle was accustomed to them. She 
went into the kitchen and watched Ada 
and Ada’s friend, Mrs. Catawba Hercules, 
until Miss Watson came. Then she hadia 
music lesson, and a French lesson, and 
after lunch she posted herself at a front 
window to watch the streets and wait for 
pretty Miss Frothingham, who filled the 
double post of secretary and governess, 
and who had gone home yesterday to her 
sister’s house for a Christmas visit. 

Outside was Christmas weather. All 
morning the streets had been bare and 
dark, and swept with menacing winds that 
hurried and buffeted the marketing and 
shopping women. But at noon the leaden 
sky had turned darker and darker, and 
crept lower and lower, and as Merle 
watched, the first timid snowflakes began 
to flutter whitely against the general gray- 
ness. 

Then there was scurrying and laughter 
in the streets, bundles dampened, boys 
shouting and running, merry faces rouged 
by the pure, soft cold. The shabby leather- 
sheathed doors of St. Martin’s, opposite 
Merle’s window, creaked and swung under 
the touch of wet, gloved hands. Merle 
could see the Christmas trees and the 
boxed oranges outside the State Street 
groceries coated with eider-down; naked 
gardens and fences and bare trees every- 
where grew muffled. and feathered and 
lovely. In the early twilight the whole 
happy, town echoed with bells and horns 
and the clanking of snow-shovels. 

By this time Miss Frothingham was 
back..again, and was helping Merle into 
the picturesque black velvet with the deep 
lace collar. Merle, sputtering 
through the blue embroidered 
cloth. while her face was 
being washed, asked how Miss 
Frothingham’s little niece had 
liked her doll. 

“Oh, my dear, she doesn’t get 
it until she comes down-stairs 
tomorrow morning, of course!”’ 

“Will she be excited?”’ Merle 
asked, excited herself. 

“She'll be perfectly frantic! 
Isee that your mother’s pres- 
ent came.” 

“My desk. It came last night. 
I moved all my things into it 
to-day,’”’ Merle said, ‘“‘Itdoesn’t 
feel much like Christmas when 
a person gets their presents two 
days before,” she observed. 

‘His presents. Her presents,” 
corrected the governess. 

“Her presents. Will your 
sister’s little girls have a tree?” 

“Oh my, yes! It’s a gorgeous 
tree!” 

“And did you see my cousins 
while you were there?” 
Miss Frothingham 

Her married sister lived next 

to Doctor Madison’s brother, 

a struggling young engineer with 

asmall family, in a certain not-too-fashion- 
able suburb. There had been a difference 
of opinion regarding a legacy, between the 
physician and her brother some years 
earlier, and a long silence had ensued, but 
Merle took a lively interest in the little 
cousins of whom she had only a hazy and 
wistiul memory, and her mother had no 


nodded. 


Bread 


mention of 


Christmas 


objection to an occasional 
them. 

“T saw Rawley—that’s the second little 
boy—piaying with my _ niece,” Miss 
Frothingham said. “And I saw Tommy 
—he’s older than you—taking care of the 
baby. I think he was going to the grocery 
for his mother; he was wheeling the baby 
very carefully. But I think those children 
are going to havea pretty sad Christmas 
because their Daddy is very sick, vou 
know, and theyall had whooping-cough, and 
I think their mother is too tired to know 
whether it’s Christmas or Fourthof July!” 

“Maybe their father’s going fo die like 
my father.” Merle suggested stoically. 
“T guess they won’t hang up their stock- 
ings,” she added suddenly. 

For it had been reported that this was 
their custom, and Merle liked to lie awake 
in her little bed, warm and cosy on a winter 
night, and think thrillingly of what it 
would be to explore a bulging and lumpy 
stocking of her own. 

Miss Frothingham looked doubtful. 
“IT don’t suppose they will!” she opined. 

Merle was shocked. ‘‘Will they cry?” 

“T don’t suppose so. My sister says 
they’re extremely good children and will 
do anything to help their mother.” 

“Maybe they’ll hang them up anyway, 
and they’ll be empty?” Merle said, wide- 
eyed. 

But the governess had lost interest in the 
subject, as grown-ups so often and so 
maddeningly did, and was manicuring her 
pretty nails, and humming, so Merle had 
to abandon it for the moment. 

However, she thought about it con- 
tinually, and after dinner she said suddenly 
and daringly to her mother: 





The hour that Cassie waited, dreaming, 
with the baby in her lap, was a restful hour 


“The Rutledge children’s father is sick, 
and they aren’t going to hang up their 
stockings! Miss Frothingham said so!” 

When this was said, she and Miss 
Frothingham and her mother were all in 
the attic. Merle had not been there for 
weeks, nor her mother for months, and it 
was enchanting to the child to tind herself 


bustling about so unexpectedly in this 
exciting atmosphere, which, if it was not 
typically Christmassy, was at least un- 
usual. It had come about suddenly, as 
did much that affected her mother’s 
movements. 

The doctor had arrived home at hali- 
past four, and Miss Frothingham had lost 
no time in reminding her that the promised 
bundle for the New Year’s rummage sale 
for some charity was to have been ready 
this evening. Doctor Madison had said 
did she remember?—that she had any 
amount of old clothing to dispose of.”’ 

“Oh, that attic is full of it!” Merle’s 
mother had said, wearily. ‘You know this 
was my grandmother’s house, and good- 
ness only knows the rubbish that is up 
there! I’ve meant to get at it all some 
time—I couldn’t do it in her lifetime. 
What time is it? Suppose we go up there 
and get a start?” 

There was twilight in the attic, and out- 
side the dormer windows the snow was 
falling—falling. Merle performed a little 
pirouette of sheer ecstasy when they 
mounted the stairs. Her mother lighted 
the lights in a business-like fashion. 

“Here, take this—take this—take this!” 
she began to say carelessly, picking one 
garment after another from the low row 
of ghostly forms dangling against the 
eaves. “Mr. Madison's army coats—-”’ 

“But, Mrs. Madison, this: is beautiful 
beaver on this suit—yvyards of it!” 

“Take it—take it!” Merle’s equable 
mother said feverishly, almost irritably. 


“Here, I shall never wear this fur coat 
again, and all these hats—I suppose 
> 


those plumes are worth something!” 

She was an energetic, restless creature. 
The hard work _ strangely 
calmed her, and  just-before 
dinner she was settling down 
to it almost with enjoyment. 
The summons to the meal an- 
noyed her. 

“Suppose we come back to it 
and make a thorough job?” she 
suggested. 

Merle’s heart leaped for joy. 

“But you ought to be in bed, 
Kiddie,” her mother said, not 
ungently, when dinner was over. 

“Oh, mother, please! It’s 
Christmas Eve!’ Merle begged, 
with all the force of her agonized 
eight years. 

So here they all were again, 
and the snow was still falling 
outside, and the electric lights 
on their swinging cords were 
sending an eerie light over the 
miscellaneous shapes and con- 
tours of the attic, now making 
the shadow of an old what-not 
rush across the floor with 
startling vitality, now plung- 
ing the gloomy eaves behind 


Merle into alarming = dark- 
ness. 
Pyramids of books were 


on 
in sixes with 
rugs, beds, heaped 
boxes, the usual wheel-chair and 
the usual crutch—all the significant, 
gathered driftwood of sixty years of living 
was strewn and packed and heaped and 
hung about. 
‘Here, here’s a wonderful patent pre- 


the floor, magazines tied 
pink cord, curtains, 
mattresses, trunks, 
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When Mollie returned she had a coaster and a Teddy bear and an armful of packages. 





She also had a 


tree, which she said she had stolen from the grocer who would be duly enlightened and paid tomorrow 


serving kettle, do you suppose they could 
use that? And what about these four ter- 
rible patent rockers?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Madison, I imagine they 
would be only too delighted! Their idea is 
to open a regular store, you know, and make 
the sale permanent. But ought you—” 

“T ought to have done it years before! 
But Doctor Madison—’ His widow’s 
breast rose on a sharp sigh; she lost the 
words for a second. ‘Doctor Madison 
and I never lived here, you know,” she 
resumed. ‘“‘And I stayed abroad for years 
after his death, when Merle was a baby. 
And for a long time I was like a person 
dazed She stopped. 

‘IT had my work,” she resumed, after a 
pause. “It saved my reason, I think. 
Perhaps—perhaps I went into it too hard. 
But I had to have—to do—something! 
My grandparents died and left me this 
place and the Beachaways place, but I’ve 
had no time for housekeeping!” 

“I should think not, indeed!” Miss 
Frothingham said, timidly respectful. 

These fingers, that could cleave so 
neatly into the very stronghold of life, 
that could touch so boldly hearts that still 
pulsated and lungs that still were fanned 
by breath, were they to count silver spoons 
and quilt comforters? 





The governess felt a little impressed; 
even a little touched. She did not often 
see her employer in this mood. Kind, just, 
reasonable, interested, capable, good, Doc- 
tor Madison always was. But this was 
something more. 

“T had no intention of becoming rich, of 
being—successful!”’ the older woman added 
presently, in a dreamy tone. She was sit- 
ting with the great spread of abrocaded robe 
across her knee. Her eyes were absent. 

“All the more fun!” Miss Frothingham 

said youthfully. 
’ “T was alone—’ Mary Madison said 
drearily and quietly, in a low tone, as if to 
herself. And in the three words the 
younger caught a glimpse of all the tragedy 
and loneliness of widowhood. “Doctor 
Madison was so wise,’ she began again. 
“T’ve always thought that if he had lived 
my life would have been different.” 

“You lost your parents, I know, and 
were you an only child?” Miss Frothing- 
ham ventured, after a respectful silence. 
But immediately the scarlet, apologetic 
color flooded her face, and she added 
hastily: “I beg your pardon! Of course I 
knew that you have a brother— I know 
Mr. Rutledge and his wife!” 

“Yes, I have a brother,” the doctor an- 
swered, rousing, and beginning briskly to 


assort andsegregateagain. Thetonechilled 
her companion, and there was a pause. 

“Your brother is Tommy’s and Rawley’s 
and the baby’s father,”’ Merle broke it by 
announcing flatly. 

Her mother looked at her with an 
indulgent half-smile. She usually regarded 
Merle much as an amused stranger might 
have done; the odd little black-eyed, black- 
maned child who was always curling her- 
self into corners about the house. Merle 
was going to be pretty, her mother thought 
tonight, in satisfaction. Her little face was 
blazing, her eyes shone, and she had pulled 
over her dishevelled curls a fantastic tissue- 
paper cap of autumn leaves left from some 
long-ago Hallowe’en frolic her mother 
could only half-remember. 

“What do you know about them?” she 
asked good-naturedly. ‘You never saw 
them!” 

“You told me once about them, when I 
was a teenty little girl,’ Merle reminded 
her. ‘‘When we were in the cemetery you 
did. And Miss Frothingham told me.” 

“So there’s a third child?” Doctor 
Madison asked, musing. Miss Frothing- 
ham nodded. 

“A gorgeous boy. The handsomest baby 
I ever saw!— John,” she said. 

“John was my (Continued on page 177 
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Io Be Smartly Dressed— 
Be Clad in Velvet, 
Cloth and Fur 
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Two fur-irimmed frocks that are typical of 
the tailored frocks being worn this season 
by smart Parisiennes are shown below | 





PREMET 





The frock at left below is made of black 
cloth trimmed with brown fur. The other, 
Coats may be variable in length, but so similar, of brown velvet with skunk fur A loose day coat of rough black wool 
they are almost certain to be fur fabric is most strikingly trimmed with 
(rimmed, as in the Premet model above alternating bands of red and black fox 


And what about the sleeves and waist- 
line? Again they are dependent on the use 
of the gown. A tailored dress for street 
wear has long sleeves; this season the tight- 
fitting ones vie with those slightly full and 
finished by a tight cuff. The flaring, bell 
sleeve has passed. Sometimes in the tight 
sleeves there is a flaring cuff, which may 
turn up or turn down over the hand. In 
the blouses, too, this is true. 

There are suits, and with the suit a 
blouse must be worn wherever the three- 
piece suit has not monopolized the occa- 
sion, for it is an outstanding feature of the 
year. Again, they are of two characters, 
the tailored affair, with the long-sleeved 
dress and short coat, and the short-sleeved 
dress and longer coat for afternoon wear. 
Afternoon dresses have sleeves that are 
mere sleeve caps, while evening dresses 
bare the arm completely. € 


The Waistless Effect 

The smartest new frocks have a waist- 
less effect, achieved perhaps by a tunic, 
perhaps by a low waistline, perhaps by 
two pockets, placed low on each side, from 
the back of which a sash or bit of drapery 
or a string tie may make its appearance 
Sometimes, in a straight tunic dress the 
fact that there is a waistline in the humar. | 
figure is suggested only by a bunch of 
flowers or some trimming at one side. 


HOSE who have not yet bought new 
winter clothes, or remodeled their 

last season’s frocks, have this advan- 

tage in doing it late: the mode is now estab- 
lished for the three months of winter left us. 
Of the array of models the French dress- 
vakers presented in August, a predominat- 
inz note has been struck by the repeated 
selection of the more popular models among 
them. If you have followed the fashions 
you know that it is a season of velvet, 
of fur, of long, straight coats, of suits with 
hip-length or three-quarter length coats, 
and you hear much of fulness, but you see 
straight lines. There is more fulness, but 
it is in dresses of a certain type only. The 
tailored suit, wrap, or dress is slim in 
effect and has not much material in it, 
although a tlounce may hint at fulness. 


The New Skirt Lengths 

The length of skirts varies, too, according 
to their uses. The French dressmakers 
seem to agree on slightly shorter dresses for 
street wear, eight to ten inches from the 
floor, and make the exception to prove the 
rule in the formal afternoon and evening 
gowns, which are longer—the length of the 
smart models of last season, or even longer, 
some of those of the fuller variety touching 
the ground. The slim, formal-looking 
gown has added formality by the use 
of a train, which is once again shown. 
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These sports costumes indicate thal 
there is no one general rule for s ports 
clothes except that they be smart 


Chanel’s coat is of almond 
green, rough wool fabric 
with light brown fox. The 
Premet tailored suit of 
gray velours de laine ts 
lrimmed with mole fur. Both 
costumes show the use of fur 
on the hat to match the trim- 
ming of the coat or suit 


A green, knitted jacket bordered in 
shades of brown, white and black, 
is worn over a skirt of brown cheviot 


No written word of fashion news will 
tell the tale half so well as looking at the 
pictures. See for yourself the type of the 
long coat shown on the opposite page. This 
type may be a separate wrap to match the 
dress worn beneath. The shorter coats, 
with a plain or a tunic skirt, are at the 
bottom of the opposite page, while the 
group at the bottom of this page shows the 
coat,the suit,and the dress beneath the suit. 

Here are three costumes for the country 

the cape with the small close hat 
(equally essential if driving a car or playing 
tennis or golf), to match its gay collar and 
trimming; the brightly colored band on the 
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CHANEL é PREMET 






A white cloth cape and hat are 
made unusually effective by black 
cloth insertions, forming a plaid 


For traveling, or early winter sports, 
the Scotch plaid costume (belox 
with fringed scarf and coat, is ideal 








fect and high collar, is 


BERTHRE 





















One of the new and smart 
three-piece suits is shown 
by Berthe. The bodice 
of the frock is of black 
crépe marocain, the skirt, 
velvei broadtail. The jacket, 
with its little peplum ef- 












also made of the broadtail 





ere f ‘ i A relurn of the muff is proph- 
hat and frock \ ah : e ae esicd. Here ts one of velvet, 

need effect | ieee - to match the velvet frock 
ru fle 4 ‘ me, with which it ts carried 


knitted jacket worn with a plain skirt; and 
the suit of plaid. Plaids are a new fashion 
of the season, and if wisely chosen as to 
color and size of plaid, relieved by a dull- 
toned collar of fur or plain material, they 
are both smart and becoming. 

A word about sports clothes. They 
should be garments worn for just what they 
were intended. It is an error of taste, 
except perhaps in the case of the useful 
and adaptable tweed suit, to wear them 
indiscriminately as has been done in the 
past two years. Of course, the really 
smartly dressed woman cidn't make the 
mistake, but it was pretty generally made. 


, 


While retaining the flat back-that is so 
much a part of the mode, this evening 
frock of rose velvet extends the side 
drapery to form a train. The fan is of 
ostrich shaded to dee pi r ro at the lip 


ling com pli ment to ils frock 


: 

cloth, brocade, and silver lace, 
th ca pe is made of dark, apple 
velzvel, HOS lop over darker 


and collared and banded with bro: 













Ther ‘ll be no lost bills or let- 
ters if this file ts used. Book- 
ends covered with metallic bro- 
cade mak gift 


H Theseattractive 
little bunnies may 
be made of odd 
sera ps of material. 
Pattern and full 
directions for mak- 
ing them will be 
sent upon receipt 
of ten cents in 
stam ps. Good 
llousekeeping 


Pattern Service 


O give something out of one’s bounti- 
ful store, or to give of oneself, makes 
a wonderful difference in the joy of 
oth givingand receiving. Thisthought has 
been uppermost in my mind when select 
ing your Christmas page. 
cles illustrated are all possible for you to 
make and give as gifts, with the additional 
joy that your work goes with them. 
lhe wool jersey dress is so easy to make 
that even an amateur could do it beauti 
ully. The dress is outlined for cutting, ard 
a the design to be embroidered is stamped 
on the jersey, so no transfer pattern is 
needed. The wool in different colors, with 
full working directions for embroidering it, 
comes with the dress. The dress may be 
had in either navy blue or gray, with tan 
and turquoise blue wool thread. 
The jaunty little utility hat worn with 
the dress may be made by the use of a pat- 














The many arti 








Selected by Edith May Gardiner 
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Silk (in blue, lan,and rose tones), bead The bag ai right comes in four 

and crochet hook, with full directions —(1) plated silver frame, silk in 
for making the Sphinx bag (lefi) will Egyptian coloring (vellow, black, and 
be sent u pon receipt of check or money- flame) and steel beads, $5; frame, 
order addressed to Good Housekeeping — silk, and black or garnet glass beads, 
Shopping Service. If steel beads are $4; (3) frame, silk in Sphinx coloring 
desired, the materials cost $2.35; (Alue and rose), steel beads, (4) 
for glass beads, send only $2.60 frame, silk, and gla b $4 





frame, the 





Directions for making the smart 
large purse and t/ 
one ] 
rece? j 





colors are typical 
color predominating. 
and fringe are of black or 
or steel beads. 
strap are of plated silver. 

The Sphinx bag ts in soft tones, blue and 
rose predominating, 
crocheted drawstring. 
carefully, mentioning the style desired, and 
everything will reach you complete—the 
thread, the beads, 
crochet hook, and full directions, packed 
in a little box ready for you to start work. 

Any one of the articles made of ribbon 
would be useful as well as attractive for a 
gift. If you wish to make them, just send 
us a two-cent stamp for reply and we will 
se.xd you directions as to the amount of 
material to buy and how to do the work 


small inoiré 


be sent upon 
stamp for reply 








A ¢ ddl a mil ing 
dolly that will en- 
dear itself to tiny 
girls may be easily 
made. Pattern 
and full directions 
for making it will 
be sent upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents 
in stamps ad- 
dressed to Good 


Housekeeping 


light the crocheters among ‘“‘Just Girls.” 
The Egyptian bag is well named, as its 
yellow, black, and tlame 
The bead trimming 
irnet glass beads 
The frame and mesh wrist 


closed with a 


Be sure you order 


: , er, , A pailern and full directions for making the ris : . °¢ 
tern and directions which we will send you. ra ona Bei be decatainetas Gh dod a Chink of the joy a gift made by yourown 
a * ¢ Cale hal will be sent upon ¢ pi of 1 i P pa : a Ghee 
Suéde leather or suéde cloth may be used, stamps. The dress, in sizes 16 or 18, with bands will give to the recipient and to 
stitched with colored embroidery thread. design and pattern stamped on wool jersey, Yourself! L wish you all success in your 
Che two bags selected for you will de- together with wool embroidery thread costs $10 gilt-making, and a very Merry ¢ hristmas! 
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The models shown on these 
two pages are sold in shops 
throughout the country. If 
your own shops do not have 
these models, or others man- ea 
ufactured under the same 


The 


ational 
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° | 
S h O P P Zn g é trade ~ marks, write Good 
DF; Housekeeping for the name ‘ 
. of a dealer in your local- 
mY ree) 2s ££ og ity who does carry them 








GAGE HAT 






Ask for these models in your local shops 








h f, yf ; taral Th c . 1 JACKMAN COAT ? ° , 
A short fur coat is ideal for sports and ? by their trade-mark names, or ask us 
/ fo- y 7 7 / we \ 9H , . 4 * a 
street wear. Thi muskrat one is 25 in. where in your locality garments manu- 
1 rs , r ) P nelnet ; t 5 ; 
long and costs about $110. The velvet aclured under these trade-marks are sold i 







kat has the new sectional crown; about $28 








The panel of the knitted dr below) 7 Two vie fa new and smart three-piece Hudson seal, of unusually good 
most effectively banded in harmonizing tit of oriona cloth are shown below; about y, with luxurious collar and cuffs 
colors; about $45. Worn with it is a felt $225. Vastly becoming ts the soft vel- skunk fur, fully silk lined, about $ oo. : 
kat with a new feather trimming; about $18 vet brim of the felt-crowned hal; about $20 elvet hat with suede appliqu’, about $20 








FISK HAT 
JACKMAN COAT 





GAGE HAT 
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Some Smart Fifth 


venue Styles 


JACK TAR TOGS 


Every school girl needs a white middy. 
The regulation type (above) is well made 
and adaptable to sports or school wear” 
In sizes 4 to 22 years, it ts about $2 


“THINK of the convenience of being 
able to find in your own home town 
the same styles that are being shown 

and worn in New York City! Of being sure 
that the coat, suit, or frock you buy today 
will be not only in style tomorrow, but of 
good quality and well-made. How is this 
possible? By using the trade-mark. 

The manufacturers whose trade-marks 
are illustrated on these two pages have 
shown us hundreds of models, each made 
with regard to style, fit, and the quality 
of the materials used. They were care- 
fully planned to conform with the latest 
iashion notes, as well as to those styles that 
promise to be most lasting. Since the 
manufacturers are sending out these mod- 
els under their trade-mark names, they 
want them to be worthy in every way. 

We have personally inspected the hun- 
dreds of models displayed by these manu- 
facturers, and from them have selected a 
few to show you because they represent 
some interesting style points, and because 
they are the type of clothes you will wish 
to purchase at this time. You may not 
desire these particular models, but you will 
tind under these trade-marks in your own 














A Jroe k with the ca het of Paris ts the 
one above, of black chiffon velvet and 
white fur. A rhinestone buckle fast- 


ens a panel on the left side. About $55 


Lt 


ing 


Eminently practical yet good-looking 
flannel skirt, with detachable 
muslin waist, worn with a flannel blouse 


tomake adress; 6to14yrs., about $12.50 





isa plaid 





Made to withstand rough-and-tumble 
play is this little boy’s suit. In-rust, 
blue, or green Pegey cloth (washable 
cotton material) 2 to 6 yrs., about $1.75 














Your 


Shown In 
Local Shops 
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| DRESS bel 











| 
Rickers J, a ae — 
nickers for skating or hi made « 
wool tweed, 6 to 20 vrs., aboul 3-5. Dre SS 
of checked tweed and velve im size 





8 to 14 years, brown or blue, about $8 


shops many other frocks, suits, coats, and 
hats that may perhaps please you even 
better than those shown here. 

The models selected this month are 
merely suggestions for completing your 
winter wardrobe, and especially for meet- 
ing all the demands of holiday time. You 
will surely want one of the smart, new 
three-piece suits. If you have not yet pur- 
chased a fur coat, there are two suggestions 
for you here—the street or sports coat, and 
the long coat to wear over afternoon or 
evening frocks. Children, too, need addi 
tional school clothes, so there are some 
very serviceable as well as attractive gat 
ments for them. The busy mother will be 
glad to hear that these frocks and suits 
are made of sturdy material, carefully and 
strongly sewn to withstand all the wear and 
tear of rollicking play. 

To find any of these models, or trade- 
marks, it is necessary only to ask for them 
in your local shops. In purchasing any 
of these trade-marked models you may do 
so with the assurance that the manufact 
urer stands behind them with his guar- 
anty, which we also endorse. Good House 
keeping National Shopping Service 
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i. Many of the articles shown on these two pages 
4 would make attraclive Christmas gifts. We will 
4 Mee purchascany of them for youu pon recei pt of check or 
eas money-order.Good Honsekee ping Shop ping Service 





Pink a!batross jacket (above) daintly embroidcred 
in the same color, sizes 34 to 44, $3.95. Satin 
boudoir slippers (below) $2.50; mules, $3.25. 
Both come in black, rose, blue, or lavender 








Many women find a bandeau more becoming than 
a boudoir cap. The one above, of net and lace, has 
ribbon that can, easily be removed when a fresh 
piece, or one of another color, is desired; $1.65 









The charmingly ingenuous frock of white taffeta 
(below) is taken froma Lanvin model. Bands of the 
plaited material are inserted on the skirt and 
around neck and armholes. Sizes 14 to 18, $59.50 










Gifts That Are Useful, From 
The New York Shops 








Boudoir cap (above) of net trimmed with ribbon 
and lace, $1.65. New and novel lingerie sup- 
poriers (center below) consisting of gold-filled 
pins and adjustable chains, are $3.50 a pair 


This chiffon velvet evening cape, sapphire blue, 
American beauty, or black, silk-lined and warmly 
interlined, has a bolster collar trimmed with bands 
of imitation chinchilla fur. 36 to 44, $69.50 


The frock below, of Georgette cré pein black, white, 
sapphire or orchid, with delicate tracery of 
rhinestones and crystal beads, will fit into al- 
most any Christmas gaiety. Sizes 3-1 to 44, $39.50 












An overblou 





Tailored crépe de Chine 
nightgown, hemsti : 
$6.95. Crépe d 
gown trimmed with bands 
of lace, $7.95. Both come 
in flesh color, sizes 34to yo 





The fur- oll 
robe at right ts mad 
of anew novelty corduroy 











in rose, copen, orchid, 
or wistaria (s 61044 
and lined with si [2.7 
Negligée (center) of rép 
satin, bound with con- 


trasting color, may be 
folded quite Jial, 

would make a charn 
gift. 34 lo go, $18.50 





a new silky material), 
that is both practical and good-looking, is shown 
above. In sizes 34 to 44, tan or blue stripe, $3 




















This white voile blouse has insets of filet lace and 
embroidery on collar and cuffs, which are ed gt d 
with Valenciennes lace. In sizes 34 to 44, $2 
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Plaid «woolen dress, blue or brown, with collar 
of mole fur, sizes 16 to 20, $39. Poiret twill 
dress, navy or brown, with colored wool fringe 
trimming and silk tie, sizes 14 to 20, $23.50 
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Envelope chemise of cré pe 
de Chine trimmed with 
tucks and feather-stitch 
ing, $4.95. Knickers of 
radium silk with hem- 
stitched design, $3.95 










Delightfully warm is the 
two-toned satin quilted 
robe lined with lamb’s- 
wool. In rose, copen, 
orchid, turquoise, or 
black, 36 to 44, $15.75 









To purchase any arlicles 
shown on these two pages, 
send check or money 
order (mention size and 
color) to Good House- 
keeping Shop ping Service 
















Something More Than A Toy For 


The Children at Christmas 










Children like this soap with pictures that 
won't wash off, roc a cake. Gift box, 
6 cakes and washcloth, $1; powder, 50c¢ 


A gift that will be treasured through the 
years is a pewter porringer 4% in. in 
diam., $5; pewter cup, 2}2in. high, $4 








Boy’s wash suit, all white, sizes 2 to 4 
$2.95. Blanket-cloth bathrobe, sizes 1, 
2, or 3 yrs., pink or blue, $1.95 


With all the needfuls for baby’s bath 
gathered under his wings, a venerable 
wooden stork can be carried easily, $12 









Brushed wool knitted suit of cap, mit- 
lens, leggings, and sweater, 2 to 6, tan, 
blue, or while, is reasonably priced, $6.95 


Checked gingham bloomer dress, with 
organdy sash, 2 to 6, $2.95. Navy serge 
dress, wool embroidery, 8 to 12 yrs. $5.05 







Chambray bloomer dress, green, pink, 
blue, 4 to 8, $3.50. Brushed wool hat 
and scarf, tan or Harding blue, $2.95 


i> 






Baby’ sknitied set,cap,sacque,and bootees, 
white with pink or blue, $2.50. White 
corduroy hat, $1.95; coat, 1 to 3, $2.95 
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Many suggestions for 





Christmas gifts for the 


é 






new baby will be found 
in The Baby's Lay- 
ette.” This pamphlet 

























Fine, imported 
white voile, em- 
broidered in 
colors, makes 
thisdainty 
trock. In sizes 
2 lo 6, $5.50; 
& yr. size, $7. 
Lace - trimmed 
organdy slip, 
$1.50; white 
silk slip $2.50 


Slipover is also most helpful to 
sweater; pink, : 
while, yellow, 
tan, blue, 2 
fo 10, $1.95. 
Frilly and 
dainty enough 
to please any 
little girlisthis 
net partydress. 
2 to 6, $11; 
8 yr. size, $13 


mothers planning a lay- 


ette and furnishing the 






nursery. To secure a 










copy of this book send 
I5- 7m stamps to 
Good Housekeeping 
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s Designs for nursery set, consisting of dresser scarf, 
chair back, towel (above), bedspread and pillow (below 
| center),in outline stitch, Hot Iron Sheet No. 3401, 35¢ 


CHRISTMAS 





Designs for these handkerchiefs and others 
come in Hot Iron Sheet Noa 1302, 25¢ 


we 
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Hal Iron Pattern No. 603, 25¢, has designs 
for hen and little chicks, whichare done in 
oulline stitch on child’s bib and tray cover 


Printed Pamphlet No. 3403, 25¢, has 
directions and patterns for these towels 
and one other. The ship design is 
worked in cross-stitch. The two cro- 
cheted borders are ina new Mosaic method 








By Anne Orr 


HE lovely nursery set, shown at the 
“ie and bottom of this page, may be 
~~ made of middy cloth in all white, or 
with deep hemstitched hems of sateen in a 
colcr to match the simple outline stitch in 
which the design is worked. Mother 
Goose herself is shown in the center of the 
spread, with many of her little friends, 
which should delight the small child. Both 
lettering and designs for this set are in- 
cluded in Hot Iron Pattern No. 3401, 35c. 
The three designs shown for towels are 
most attractive. A new cross-stitch method 
is used for the first design, showing the 
ships in relief and the background in blue 
cross-stitch. The crocheted border of 
Christmas trees, in the new Mosaic method, 
is most appropriate at this season, worked 
in green and white or blue and white. Hot 
Iron Sheet No. 3402, roc, contains four sets 


‘of monograms and initials shown on hand- 


kerchiefs and scarf. Each of the Hot Iron 
Sheets—Nos. 1015, 1016, 1002 and 1001— 
carries 36 designs for handkerchiefs and 
costs 30c each. The nightgown case is 
made ofa piece of material 42 inches long 
and 20 inches wide, folded in three equal 
sections. Two sides are stitched together 
to form a pocket, the third making the flap. 





MLEDLEWORK 





24men’s handkerchief designs (oneatright 
above) are in HotIron Sheet No. 1014,25¢ 





Directions for making monogrammed, pon- 
gee scarf fora man come in Hot Iron Sheet 
of initials and monograms, No. 3402, 10¢ 
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Hot Iron Pattern, No. 2oor, 15¢, carries 

cross-stitch and letlering for night-gown 

case (above). In ordering patterns on this 

pige, send check or money-order to Anne 

Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York 
55 



















CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


GREETINGS 


base, painted in red and green 
colors, 55¢. each; or 4 for $2 






SERVICE 


Make Your List of Christmas Gifts 


And 


Selected by 


OU may be one of the wise ones, 
who have already done much of 


their Christmas shopping—congratu- 
lations, if vou are! Or you may have just 
realized that Christmas shopping must be 
done and done soon. 

In either case, the hundreds of gifts 
illustrated on these pages are eagerly 
awaiting your choice. Each and every 
article I have personally chosen, selecting 
for you the best things of their kind, at the 
best values. Many things are a dollar or 
less—most things under five dollars. 

Here are Christmas cards; suggestions 
for unusual, pretty ways of wrapping up 
gifts, and what to buy to do it; gifts 








Greeting card folder (above) 
in black and sepia, 25¢.; gray 
card (right) in colors, 25¢. 
Materials for wrappings shown 
above: 25 sheets blue tissue, 
silver stars, cord and wax, 6o0c. 
5 sheets leatherette paper, 250 
fi. yellow cord, Do Not Open 
Until Christmas seal, red seal- 
ing wax, pkg. of name ladels, $2. 













fifteenth. 





Let Us Shop For 


Helen Ko 


HOW TO ORDER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING 
SERVICE will buy, without charge, any 
articles mentioned on these pages. In ordering 
please state articles desired, the page on which 
they appear, and whether in the November or 
December issues. When necessary, give the 
size and color; it is also wise to add a second 
choice of colors. Kindly enclose a check or 
money-order. It is not possible to send sam- 
ples from the shops during December. De- 
livery before Christmas can not be guaranteed 
on orders placed with us after December 
Prices quoted on these pages 
include shipping charges. 


WRITE PLAINLY, as many mistakes 
occur through illegible or insufficient address. 
Please print your name and address plainly. 


RETURNED GOODS which are sent 
back for exchange or refund should be 
addressed plainly and sent to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 West goth 
Street. This facilitates adjustment. 











Youll be surprised at the size of this 
card, 
That.I send as a token of my regard, 
But a tiny. card would never do 


For the great big Christmas [ wish for you! 








You 


ues 


that women will like; gifts that men 
will use—not relegate to the scrap- 
heap; trinkets girls will love; games 
for the boys and girls; toys for the babies. 

If, by any good chance, a mere man 
reads this, let me tell him in confidence that 
many men find this an easy way to do 
Christmas shopping. Make your list, 
whether large or small, enclose check or 
money order, mail it early, and the 
packages will come along promptly. 

Let us do your shopping for you—all 
busy people, all hurried people, all tired 
people, all the far-away-from-shops people 
—and MERRY CHRISTMAS! 















Altractive wrappings for gifts 
(above and left): 25 sheets red 
and green paper, tape, 12 Santa 
Clauses, $1.30; 36 sheets tissue, 
holly tape, 10 Christmas trees, 
$1.40; 12 shects orange yellow 
lissue, 25¢.; 250 ft. green tape, 
50c.; 6 reindeer, 75¢.3 Merry 
j Christmas seal, 50¢.; red wax, 
10¢.; 36 sheets while tissue, 4oc 





Poinsettia candlestick below with 
red Christmas candle has metal 
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e flower bowl, of graceful 
design, 531M $6.50. Wooden candle 
sticks and candles in antique brown,$3 pr 





Tialian pottery vase (11 in. high) and 
beautifull wed, $46. Tridescent lns- 
lerwarevase (right below), 714 in, $2.75 


“Little Songs 
of Long Ago,” 
is Aue 
Moffat, is a 
beautifully 
illustrated 
book of good 
old nursery 
rhymes put to 
MUStC, $3 


A variety of exquisite 18th century 
prints, stmilar to view at right, Tox 
14 1n., $12 ea. Ma-Jong tile racks (be- 
low) with 










Chinese dolls (above), Ye Sen and Wo 
Hop, Ma-Jong mascots, make charming 
favors or prizes, $2.50 ea. Woolen doll 
mascots (extreme right), $2.50 ea. Ma- 
Jong Doubling and ScoreCard,25c. Al- 
tractive silk-covered counter cases,4 for$6 
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Tin tray, 14 in. wide, has de- 
sign on blue background, 75¢ 





Decorated tin waste basket (below) in 
black and gold, is useful and very 
good-looking. It is 12 in. high, $1.25 


Iland-decorated black bowl, with six 
narcissus bulbs, comes in pretiy gi/t 
box and makes a delightful gift for $3.50 





Of Italian 
majolica ts the 
reproduction 
(left center) 
of Della Rob- 
bia’s = “Bam- 
bino” in bril- 
liant colors, 8 
an. SiSe, $5; 
5 in., $2.50 


“Dante and Beatrice,” polychrome book 
ends, 8in. high, $5. For Ma-Jong prizes 
are the attractive Chinese Jars (below), 
jilled with crystallised ginger, $3 each 





Decorated shoe-trees for 
Ma-Jong prizes $1.50 pr. 


Four-piece, satin-brocade desk-sel, in 

rose or blue, with 17x12 in. pad, ts 

charming in the boudoir, $4.50. Desk 

lamp (12 in. high) with silk shade and 

completely fitted, may be had to match 

desk set for $4.75. Desk set with lamp, $9 
5/4 





Child’s yellow candlestick, 
$1.25. Round tin sewing box, 
with tapestry design on top, 
50c.Florentine cigarette box in 
antique gold, 7 x 4 in., $3 


13-piece linen luncheon set 
with scalloped edge, $6.85; 
embroidered set, $09.50 
Wooden Ma-Jong set (below) 
and book of directions, $4 


Ate 


Of hammered brass or copper is this Japanese tea- 
set of four pieces, $16, and the heart-shaped tray 
(below), which is hand-made and 7 1% in. long, $4 


“Sky Dog,” Chinese 
domino game (left), $5 


Pretty maiden laundry bag, $2.50. Fire 
lighter set, tankard, torch, and iray, of 
polished brass, $5.60; in antique brass, 
$5.85. Bread board and knife, $3 
2-blade, 10 karat gold knife, engraved 
with 3 initials, $3.50. Banjo ciock 
like a waeead ones, 17 in. long, $17.50 
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Scissors 
and paper 
knife in 
red leather 
case, $2.50 


Bridge 
pad, hold- 
er and pen- 
cil, (right) 
costs $ I 


Tortoise shell jewel box, 
314 in. wide, reproduction of 
an antique, $10. Vase of 
plated silver and glass, $2. 
Brass dog paper weight, $1.75 


Box of Southern Dainties 
(center) has 7 varieties of 
jams and jellies, $2. Pkg. of 
1 doz. tally cards (below), 60¢. 
Loose-leaf recipe book, $2.75 
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Kitchen Diary for 
- daily menus is $1.50 


Bridget McCarthy, made of dish mop, towels, 
spoon, etc., $2. Decorated fruit board, and 
glass knife, $2.50. Pewter sirup set, 
$5. Handy-Hammer with tools in handle, 
$1.50. Light, fluffy and warm is this 
moth-proof blanket comfortable, 72x84. $6.50 
It comes in biue and white or tan and brown 








That Will Make Attractive 
Yet Inexpensive Gifts 


Imitation ivory bracelet with Egyptain design 
in colors and black, $2.50. Betty bead necklace 
(50 in.) and bracelet (right) in rose, blue, green, or 
lavender, $1.50. Necklace alone, $1; bracelet, 50+ 












Small fountain pen of bakelile, in colors to 
match its tan, green, or blue ribbon sautoir, 
has gold-filled mountings. Pen with sautoir 
costs only $1.75; pen alone, $1 


Egyptian vanity of iridescent material and 
silk and gold braid holds a powder com- 
pact, $1.25. Chokernecklaceand earrings in 
amber, lapis blue, crystal or jade green, $5 


-° a ed Sterling silver, platinum-finish bar pin, 
Sterling silver and black enamel bar pin. daintily designed and set with 5 rhinestones, 
Safety clasp, $1. , Bar and cuff pins, in Necklace of indestructible pearls, 24 in. long, with $2. Sterling silver and enamel bar pin and 
destructible pearls and sterling silver, $3 4 karat white gold clasp, in velvet box, is excep- cuff pins in pink and light blue, $1.65 


tionally good value, $8.50. 30 in. length, $10.50 


Some Manly Requirements 





Good quality black leather belt (sizes, 30 10 42 in.) 
with sterling silver buckle is excellent value at $2.95 


Genuine black morocco Keytainer comes 


Black leather pocket toilet set has mirror, 
in 3 sizes: 4 hooks, 85c.,6 hooks, $1.10, 


jile, comb, $1.50. Man’s 3-fold card 


and bill case of black pin seal, with 8 hooks, $1.50. Excellent for the college 
moiré-lined pockets, gold corners, $3. man ts the s ports belt chain (left) of green 
Tan calf collar bag (334 in.), $1.25 gold with large spring ring; $1 





Cards in leather case 
$1.25. Pocket mage 
nifying glass, $1.50 


Folding button - hook 
and shoe-horn, in case 
254 in. long, 4oc 


U pon receipt of check or money-order, any of the 
articles on these pages will be sent, mailing 
charges prepaid. Address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West goth St., _ York 


indispensable when traveling is this emergency 
case, very compact and completely filled with 
every necessity. Black case measures 6% x 334 
inches and ws reasonably priced at $3.50 


































Preity curly-headed dolly (12 in. tall), with 
bisque head and checked dress and bonnet, 
closes her big eyes when she sleeps, $1.69 


Beautiful big felt doll, 20 in. tall (center), 
is cunningly dressed in felt throughout, and # 
wears a big picture hat over her curls, $20 


This adorable Patty- 

Cake doll, with fascin- 

ating chubby face cries 

when her hands are 

patted together. She is 
non-breakable and 16 

in. tall, $1.95. Th & 
saucy little stockin- 
elite puppy is only 59c¢ 


Mr. Bunny’s bag (below, 
carries 2 bean-bags, $1.25. 
Little Pig (12 in. tall) is 
all dressed up in white 
corduroy and gay trou- 
sers, with a basket on 
his arm, ready to go to 
market. He has been made 
all by hand and costs $4 











Peter Rabbit, whom all the kiddies 
love, is dressed in his best cor- 
duroys. He stands 11 in. tall, $2.50 


Puss in Boots in cen!cr (13 %n.), is 
dressed in a gay corduroy suit, and 
wears real patent leather boots, $4 





B. E. Stevenson’s “Home Book of Verse 
for Young Folks,” $3. “A Child’s Day,” 
rhymes by De La Mare, $1.75. “Peter the i 
Pusslemaker,” an illustrated book, $2.50 





The original, stubborn old Toonerville 
Trolley, run by a real motorman, is 
@ most amusing mechanical toy, $1.25 


Toy train has 3 wooden cars and railroad 
station, $1. ‘“‘The Voyage of Dr. Doolittle’ 
is an amusing book for a boy, $2.50 





For the little girl’s doll-house is this 
charming 18-piece kitchen furniture 
sel, in white, green, red, or blue, $5.55 


Villagecottage(25x12in.) grayand white, 
has 2 rooms, fireplace, and front which 
drops down to make formal garden, $15 
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Geographical Lotto is ed- 
ucalional and amusing, 506 


Base Ball Game, 85c. Child’s 
Bead Set, rose or blue, $r 
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Alphabet sewing and coloring set, 
with crayons, 75¢. Two tennis rackets 
and balls forsmall girls and boys, $2.25 
69 


Toy bag of nursery cretonne, filled with 
jolly toys: water bird, tops, crayons, bub- 
ble pipes, water flowers, and balloon, $1 
















Painted on wood “Cou- 
nae ns i 
sin Timothy” makes a 
convenient case for glue, 
$r. Boudoir or medi- 
cine glass with tray and 
| cover represents a nurse 
dressed in gray, $I 













Pair of gold- 
jilled pins, 
well 
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Three puz- 
tles that 
will delight 
the small 
girl or boy 
come in an 
attractive 
box, 25 


very 
made and set 
with ame 
thysts or 
pearls, in 
salin-lined 
lox, $1 



















A game of ten pins, 
which every child enjoys, 
is nicely boxed, 50C. 
King Cole and Baby 
Bunting make useful 
and amusing pencils for 
the little one, 6oc pr. 



















Blue and green bowl with 3 
narcissus bulbs,in gift box, $1 
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Excelent mdved yal ind 
Toles food for planks dl ov 
Dissclved in water as directed 

Bright thefty flowers may be capocted 







4 lavender sachets with dainty, 
pale-blue embroidered covers, 75¢ 







Billy Bounce has bells on his 
does and bounces on a string, 
50c. Leatherette travel kit has 
clothes-pins, line and tacks, $1. 
4 pretiy shade pulls (left), 85c. 


Mah Jongg score pad has gaily 
colored « over, pad oj ruled score 
sheets (6%7 in.), rules, and 


For fertilizing flowers or 
plants are the forty tablets 
(above), in hand-decorated box, 
50c. Altractive Mah Jongg 
pencils (righi) are 30 apiece 


Of figured leatherette, the pocket- 
case below ts very convenient 
Jor letters or bills, $1. The cun- 











counting, 50¢. 
Chinamandecorates pencil, 50¢ 
Zz a. 
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For blowing beautiful bubbles, comes this 
box with bottle of Rainbow Bubble-O, two 


| blowers, and two cups, soc. A box of ten 


I 


Kiddie Kards for the small child, 50c. Ma- 
lertals, wiih paints and directions for mak- 
ing lovely buttertlies (extreme right), 60¢ 









ning humming bird on chain 


Quaint old 
makesa pretty curlain pull, $1 





Good Housekeeping will be happy to buy for 
you any of the articles shown on these pages. 
They make inexpensive gifts, vel aii are in 
excellent taste. To purchase them send check 
or money-orderto Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West goth St., New York 
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‘**Marta has taken care of you. 


who 


KON 


She has nursed you back to health. 


I can’t; I can’t!’’ Chita would cry when Honi begged for her lips 


T WAS early spring, and in Matchin, 

the little town across from Braila, 

Rumania’s largest port on the Dan- 

ube, the inhabitants were happy 
again. Large freighters flying colors of 
all nations were churning slowly the blue 
waters of the river, while from the bay log 
rafts were undulating gracefully, descend- 
ing with the current toward the Black Sea. 
Children and women were calling greetings 
to the laughing sailors leaning over the 
rails and waving friendly hands. 

Those were the first boats that spring, 
and the first rafts also. The Danube 
River had frozen very early in the winter 
and had remained almost six months under 
the four-foot thickness of ice that covered 
its surface. The long winter had rendered 
the people sullen and morose. When the 
ice floes disappeared it was as if the ice in 
their veins melted. The oppressive long 
white silence broken only by the dark 
howling of wolves had jailed their blood. 
For days and days after the Danube had 
become a river again men, women, and 
children greeted one another with the 
happy news, “The river is free!’ It was 
the only appropriate greeting of that event, 
and “Boats and rafts are on it again” was 
the only appropriate answer. 

In Matchin, the old priest, Popa George, 
on seeing the people in their Sunday garb, 
forgot it was Wednesday and began tolling 
the bells to call the villagers to church. 
He had indulged in an extra glass of wine 
the previous night, drinking with the 
mayor. To this day that spring is re- 
membered by the villagers. “‘Stan’s mare 
was born the week Popa George preached 
62 


on a Wednesday,” or “Glane got married 
the spring Popa George mistook Wed- 
nesday for Sunday.” Nothing the good 
priest might have done could so effec- 
tively and permanently have eternalized 
him as that tolling of the bells on a 
Wednesday. And they say he preached 
a beautiful sermon to the assembled people 
who, having realized the Popa’s mistake, 
kept their faces straight to the end. They 
were happy the priest had made the blun- 
der. He was human. All men were 
human, priest or no priest. 

From inland, from the marshes of the 
Dobrudgea, there arrived Chief Motu’s 
caravan gipsy tribe. Their tent-covered 
wagons, rumbling and clattering on wheels 
out of center and groaning because of un- 
oiled axles, were dragged by starved little 
horses that had fared little better than 
their masters during the cold season. For 
they had had a bad winter, Chief Motu’s 
tribe. They had raced for weeks against 
bad weather the previous fall, to reach 
Matchin, where they intended to await 
the freezing of the Danube so as to pass 
across the ice into the old “Regat,’’ as 
Rumania proper is called by the Do- 
brudgeans. But the soft mud of the 
marshes had clogged their wheels and ex- 
hausted their horses; and then, suddenly 
and without warning, there arose a wind 
coming from the north, from the land of the 
Russians, and in its wake a snowstorm 
came howling, drowning and covering 
everything. The best Motu, the chief, 
could do was to drag his kingdom on wheels 
and canvas to a little Tartar village where 
the horses were wintered on wheat straw, 
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and the people lived on corn mush with 
melted tallow, the favorite dish of the Tar- 
tars. It was bad fare for horses and people. 
But they lived it through, hoping for the 
spring—the green, warm spring of the 
Dobrudgea. 

Motu’s son, Honi, a boy of about six- 
teen, suffered most from the results of that 
winter. The marsh fevers had got into 
his blood, and all the incantations of the 
sorceress of his own tribe, and the boiled 
roots of the Tartars offered as remedy, 
were of no help. 

When the tribe halted in front of the 
green painted inn of Matchin, and the gip- 
sies, greeted by Mathei, the innkeeper, 
seated themselves at the large white pine 
table and asked for meat and wine, Bujor, 
the old gardener, asked of Motu, 

“Why is your son so pale?” 

“Because of the ‘frigurs,’ the fevers,” 
Motu answered, looking at his son, whose 
teeth were chattering. 

Honi, the boy, was Motu’s greatest con- 
cern. He was his only son, and he had 
great hopes in him. 

“Just the fevers, Bujor. 
be well again.” 

And the father patted the cheeks of the 
boy. 

“The fevers!” Rujor exclaimed. Bujor 
and Motu were friends. “And where do 
you go from here? For I see vou are on 
your way. You have not unharnessed 
your horses nor set vour pots a-boiling.”’ 

“To the other side. We are waiting for 
Stephan to get his ‘Chita,’ the raft, ready 
to cross the river with us.” 

“And you take the boy with vou, 


He will soon 
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Your only son?” Bujor asked 
wonderingly. ‘That boy is very ill, Motu. 
Look at him. I am a father myself. If 
I had a son like him—” 

“Have a glass of wine with us and tell 
me what I should do,’”’ Motu invited the 
gray-bearded gardener, in whom he had 
great confidence. ; 

“Sit down with us,’ urged another 
gipsy. “Sit down. Bring wine. Don’t 
wait.” 

Upon that the priest came in from a 
visit to a sick man. 

“Popa George, you may occasionally 
forget and toll the bells on Wednesday,” 
chided Bujor, ‘but have a glass of wine 
and tell Motu here that he is killing his 
own son, who should be in a quiet bed and 
not in a rumbling wagon when he is down 
with the fevers.” 

The women stood around the table, 
their eyes hanging on the lips of the priest 
and of Motu. The priest sat down and 
looked at the boy who was trying hard to 
keep his teeth clenched. 

“Bujor is right,’ was all he said, and he 
emptied his glass with his eyes still fixed 
appraisingly on the boy. 

Motu’s eyes filled with tears. The 
women began to groan and cry as if Honi 
were already a corpse. The whole winter 
long they had repressed themselves; they 
were grasping at the first opportunity to 
give vent to their emotions. 

“He will die. Our chief’s son will die. 


Motu? 


He will die,” they cried in chorus, wailing 
and tearing their hair. 

Honi’s mother did not cry. She lis- 
tened carefully to what Bujor and the 


priest said, after which she left the inn 
almost unobserved. A while later she re- 
turned with Bujor’s wife. Her eyes were 
wet, but her dry lips were compressed. She 
had gone to Bujor’s wife and appealed to 
her for help. She was a mother. She 
would understand. 

Bujor’s wife had one look at the boy, 
then she exchanged glances with the gipsy 
woman. Honi’s mother loosened the 
necklace of golden ducats from her throat 
and fastened it on the neck of Bujor’s wife. 

“There is a warm bed for our son in 
Bujor’s home,” the gipsy woman an- 
nounced to her husband. ‘She will take 
care of him.” 

‘And has she asked the golden necklace 
for payment?” thundered Bujor, rising to 
his feet ready to tear the thing off his wife’s 
neck. 

“No. God forbid!” 
tested the gipsy woman. 
that out of gratefulness.” 

“Well, then so be it,” Bujor assented and 
sat down again. 

But the others were not fooled so easily. 
They understood. Bu‘or’s wife was known 
as a good trader. She was a Bulgarian 
woman. 

After much wrangling and loud talk, and 
urged by the “flutar,’’ Stephan, who an- 
nounced that the raft was ready to take 
them over, the gipsy caravan departed 
from Matchin, leaving the feverish boy 
to stav in Bujor’s house until the fall, when 
with the help of God, and of the priest, who 
knew the use of quinine, Honi should be 
freed of the fevers. The caravan had to 
go. The winter’s living with the Tartars 


promptly _ pro- 
“T am giving her 








“Has she asked the golden necklace for payment?” thundered Bujor. ‘“‘No. God for 


bid!” promptly protested the gipsy woman. “I am giving her that out of gratefulness”’ 


had drained their purses. There was not 
enough left to buy food for a week. The 
men were hungry and uneasy. They had 
been too long in one place. , 

Honi’s mother promised ten wax can- 
dles and ten quarts of oil to the priest, for 
the church, when they should return and 
find the boy well. She had already prom- 
ised another necklace to Bujor’s wife for 
the same assurance. 


T was spring. There was much work in 
the field. Bujor and his wife were busy 
setting out a new apple orchard. So Honi 
was left alone in the house, alone with 
Marta, Bujor’s fifteen-year-old daughter. 
Her eyes were like flecks of blue clouds on a 
silver sky. Her hair was as fine as fleece, 
and it was golden. And she was tall and 
full-bosomed and light on her feet. Her 
speech was like a silver song, and her gait 
like a dance of young deer. 

When Honi had gained some respite 
from the fevers as a result of the quinine 
administered by the priest, he began to fol- 
low her with his black eves as she moved 
about the house, preparing food for her 
parents and feeding the fowl, chickens, 
ducks, and geese that went in and out of 
the hut and crawled under the beds and 
tables at feeding time. 

Youth attracted the two people to each 
other, but prejudice kept them apart. 

“A {sigan is like a locust. When he 
leaves, only the bare stalks remain. The 
wheat is gone.’ Marta had heard her 
parents and the villagers repeat those 
words often and again. 

And Honi, too, had his prejudices: 
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“White folk would ‘cadavere’ all the tzigans 
if they could. Barter with them, eat and 
drink with them, but when night falls, 
go to your own tent.” 

But the buds broke out, and the acacia 
trees in front of the huts wafted their odor, 
and little by little spring softened the 
harshness of their antagonism. 

‘When you are well, Honi, you will play 
for me on your fiddle, won’t you?” Marta 
asked one warm evening, as she was set- 
ting the brown earthen dishes, steaming 
with food, on the low, cleanly-scrubbed 
white pine table. There were no chairs in 
the house. They sat on the earthen floor, 
tailor fashion, on their heels. 

“T shall,” Honi answered. “I shall play 
at the inn for the dances on Sunday. The 
fiddier you have now plays out of tune. I 
heard him last Sunday. It made me wish 
I was deaf.” 

Then Bujor came in, followed by his 
wife. They were tired and fell asleep with 
the spoons in their hands. 

Marta walked out to sit on the “prisba” 
in front of the house. Honi, holding on to 
the walls, for he was yet too weak to walk 
unaided, followed her. 

“It is not too cold for you, is it?” the 
girl inquired, making room for him near 
her. 

“No—it is warm, Marta. Next Wed- 
nesday I shall go to the inn and see you 
dance.” 

“You must go to church and pray first. 
The Popa has cured you.” 


Pale and trembling Honi stood before her. 
He had not come for her. 


gan to cry aloud. 


The Apple Tree 


“Not the Popa, Marta—not the Popa.” 

And so they sat talking to each other, 
he telling her stories of the winter they had 
passed with the Tartars, and of things he 
had seen in other countries, and she telling 
him about the boys and the girls in the 
village. 

The following day he was feverish again. 
Marta was very much upset by that. She 
had hoped he had overcome the fevers. 

“You must not sit outside nights. I 
want you to be well when your people come 
back in the fall.” 

“Ts it because your mother is to receive 
another necklace of golden ducats?’’ he 
asked, looking her in the eyes. 

“Not because of that,” she cried out. 
“Not because of that.” 

An instant later his thin hot arms were 
around her neck, and she let him taste of 
her warm lips, and returned his kisses as 
hastily and feverishly as they were given. 

A week later, when the gipsy boy was so 
well he could stroll about the place un- 
aided, he went to the field where Bujor and 
his wife were setting out the young sap- 
lings. What he saw was all curiously new 
to him. He had eaten apples, when in a 
hurry sometimes tearing them down, 
branches and all, from the trees. But he had 
never thought of the work of setting and 
caring for a tree. Roving from one place 


to another, he, like his people for genera- 
tions, had filled bags with apples from the 
orchards at night, while the peasants were 
asleep and the dogs were off watch. To 


eyes. 


him and to his people trees grew. The 
white folk watched the things that grew 
and called what grew on them theirs, de- 
manding money for the fruit. The gipsies 
stole them. 

“Let me help you,” he asked Bujor. 

Bujor was willing, only his wife inter- 
posed. Tzigan hands, she said, brought 
bad luck ina garden. The trees would not 
fruit well were a /zigan to plant them. 

Honi insisted and begged. He wanted 
to help. Whereupon Bujor scratched his 
head thoughtfully. 

“Here,” he said, “are six saplings. Set 
them out in that corner. Marta, you 
watch him do it, so that he plants them 
well. But don’t touch them with your 
hands. And then we shall see whether 
your mother’s proverb is a true one.” 

Bujor was always saying that his wife’s 
proverbs were seldom true. She was a 
Bulgarian woman, and although she had 
taught him all he knew about gardening, 
her people having been gardeners and his 
shepherds, he was finding fault with all her 
gardening lore. 

It was a great day for Honi. Marta did 
not touch the trees, but he met her hands, 
and the wind blew her hair into his eyes 
and between his lips as they leaned over 
the holes he dug. He looked into her 
Sometimes she frankly met his 
glance; at other times she lowered her lids. 
He blushed, guessing her thoughts. 

That Sunday he played the dances at 
the inn, replacing (Continued on page 151) 


Marta looked at him, and then suddenly she be- 
He had come to the trees he had left behind 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


SHAD-AAY SHOULD BE JOYFUL AND NOT FORLORN 
EVERYBODYS HAPPY; iTS THE DANCE OF THE CORN 
THERE'LL BE THE DRUMS (THEY MAKE A DANDY RACKET) 
AND HE'D LOVE THE CORN IF HE DIDNT HAVETO PACK IT, 


oO 


‘G mA 
\’ ; ORDER f 


Z ATALOGUE, 


You MusTNT THROW ROCKS To HEAR THEM DROP = 
HEN You’RE ON THE BIG/ CANYON'S RIM 
CAUSE IF YOU KEPT ON AN’ DIDNT STOP ~ 
jYou MIGHT FILL IT uP” OTHE BRim, — > fi, MR. BEAR AN ALARM CLOCK WANTS To GET a 
4 ee “TWILL BE HARD To FIND. THAT You'iL ALLOW 
7 WHEN You KNow (TS ONE ThaTS “To BE SET 
V4 MANN OH, TO WAKEN HIM FOUR MONTHS FROM NOW, 
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MARTJORIE from ACROSS the STREET 


By Bertaand Elmer Hader 


These are the liveliest paper dolls we have ever seen, for when you have 
cut out the little shoes and put them on, you can make them run about 
and play like real little girls. You will find full directions on page 150 





As sacred as our Faneuil Hall—the spot where Swiss liberty, maintained for over 400 years, was born 


etters from a Senator’s Wife 


Though it 1s the smallest, the most unpretentious, of the countries visited by Good 
Housekeeping’s representative during her five months’ stay in Europe, she found 
in Switzerland a program of progress and a breadth of vision which might 
well serve as models for countries many times its size—our own among them 


By FRANCES PARKINSON: KEYES 


EAR VIRGINIA: 

Have you kept tucked away, 
somewhere in the back of your 
memory, the picture of a plump 

little girl with rosy cheeks and brown curls, 
possessing twin—though seemingly con- 
tradictory—passions for dolls and books? 
A little girl with whom you used to walk 
toward Mademoiselle Dardelle’s school 
every morning at eight o’clock, and go on 
Thursday afternoons to feed the swans 
at Rousseau’s island or to “choose” jew- 
elry in the shop windows on the Quai de 
Mont Blanc, and on pleasant Sundays, after 
service at the little vine-covered American 
church, out to the Musée Ariana? Those 
pleasant things that you and she—that 
you and I—used to do together all came 
back to me with a vivid and happy rush 
as I got out of my wagon-lit at the Geneva 
station, after a rather breathless and wear- 
ing trip from Spain, via Paris, and I wished 
that we were again to see Switzerland to- 
gether, a Switzerland more beautiful and 
wonderful than ever to eyes nearly thirty 
years older. I have long felt that the year 
I spent there as a child was the most 


important and valuable one of my entire 
girlhood education; and now I am looking 
back on these few recent weeks there as 
perhaps the most valuable in my entire 
European experience this summer, and 
rejoicing that when the difficult choice had 
to be made between going to Holland for 
the Queen’s jubilee, or to Geneva for the 
Conference of the League of Nations, I 
chose the latter. 

My first objective in Switzerland was, 
however, something rather different: I 
had been told in Washington, before my 
departure for Europe, by some one ex- 
tremely well qualified to pass judgment on 
the subject, that the American Legation 
in Berne was, from a diplomatic stand- 
point, a model one, and that whatever else 
I did or left undone, I ought to visit it. 
This sounded to me like an extremely 
pleasant thing to do. So I accepted with 
the greatest alacrity the cordial invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Grew—the American 
Minister and his wife—to come and see 
them; and, having been warmly welcomed, 
I was promptly informed that the first 
thing on my official program was an 


audience with the President at half-past 
three that afternoon and that Mr. Grew 
would go with me to it, “if that would 
please me.” 

I suppose there is no country in the world 
where the President is surrounded by as 
little pomp and ceremony as in Switzer- 
land. He is, indeed, not strictly a Presi- 
dent in the sense in which we think of it, 
but the Senior Member of the Federal 
Council of Seven, a body not unlike our 
Cabinet, except that its members are 
elected instead of appointed. He holds 
the title of “‘President of the Federal Coun- 
cil” for one year only, when the next mem- 
ber in the order of seniority takes his place. 
The present President, Monsieur Karl 
Scheurer, is also the Minister of War. En- 
tirely unattended and unquestioned, Mr. 
Grew and I entered the beautiful Federal 
Building, which corresponds to our Capi- 
tol, walked up the fine marble staircase 
without encountering a soul, found—not 
without some searching—a small room in 
which two or three guards were chatting, 
and asked them the way to the President’s 
room. (Continued on page 193) 
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Mildred Bentley, 


LATE LO ALLEL BELEN SE GTO CLI, 


Our Wish For You 

May all the joy of the Christmas season be yours 
as you prepare your holiday feast! And when for 
this happy season you bring forth your choicest 


Chairman 
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with our readers. 


each accept able recipe. 


O most people Christmas cake 

means fruit cake—the real old- 

fashioned fruit. cake, rich with 

pounds of fruit and nuts, and 
wafting a sweet- scented suggestion of all 
the spices of which the Orient can boast. 
However, if one must consider expense, 
or if there are tiny tots included in the 
Christmas party, it may be the wiser plan 
to sacrifice the fruit cake at the Christmas 
dinner and substitute in its place one of 
the less expensive and more easily digested 
cakes. The Christmas note need not be 
lost, for tiny Christmas favors like those 
used on the cake illustrated are very inex- 
pensive and transform even the simplest 
cake into a charming centerpiece which 


A bread-mixer aids in thor- 
oughly blending the ingredients 
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dishes, do not forget your sister housewtves. 
' us your favorite recipes that we may share them 


One dollar 


keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, and enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope for the return of unavatlable matertal 


All the recipes in this article were contributed by our readers 
and were tested and tasted by us in the Institute Kitchen 


Send 


will be paid for 
Address Good House- 


will make the kiddies shout with delight. 
Among those which follow, suitable recipes 
may be found. 

For Nugget Cake cream together one 
and one-fourth cupfuls of sugar and one- 
half cupful of butter. Add two well-beaten 
eggs, three-fourths cupful of milk, four 
squares of melted chocolate, and two cup- 
fuls of sifted pastry flour with which have 
been sifted one-half teaspoonful of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cloves, and a dash of nutmeg. 
Mix well together, add one ST. 
of vanilla, and bake in layers at 375° F. 
for twenty minutes. Remove from the’ tins, 
and when cold spread white boiled icing 
between the layers and on top of the cake. 

Dolly Varden Cake is an attractive 
lightcake. Cream togetherone-halfcup- 
ful of butter and one cupful of sugar, 








Board 


The 


Christmas 


Cake 
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then add alternately one-half cupful of 
milk and two cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
with which two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder have been mixed. Then fold in the 
stiffly-beaten whites of three eggs. Flavor 
with one teaspoonful of bitter almond ex- 
tract. Bake in a cake pan for forty-five 
minutes at 350° F. When cool, cover with 
an icing made as follows: Beat the three 
egg yolks; add one-fourth teaspoonful of 
vanilla and sufficient confectioners’ sugar 
to make it of a consistency to spread well. 

A gift from your very own kitchen car- 
ries an appeal with it which nothing else 
can. Therefore, although you decide to 
eliminate fruit cake from your Christmas 
menu, 


you may wish to send a few to 





Dredge the fruit with flour 
before adding it to the cake 
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friends or absent ones, so we are including 
an excellent recipe for Wedding Cake. 
Cream together one pound of butter and 
one pound of brown sugar. Add the beaten 
yolks of twelve eggs, one cupful of mo- 
lasses, then the stiffly beaten egg-whites. 
Sift together four cupfuls of sifted pastry 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of allspice, four 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
ofnutmeg, and one and one-half teaspoon- 
fulsof mace. Reserve onecupfulof this flour 
mixture. Add the remaining three cupfuls 
to the above mixture. Have ready pre- 
pared two pounds of seeded raisins cut in 
pieces, two pounds of Sultana raisins, one 
pound of currants, one-half of a preserved 
lemon rind, one-half of a preserved orange 
rind, one pound each of candied cherries 
and candied pineapple, and one and one- 
half pounds of thinly sliced citron. Mix 
the fruit all except 
the citron and 
dredge with the 
cupful of flour re- 
served. Add _ this 
fruit, together with 
one pint of pre- 
served strawber- 
ries, one pound of 
almonds chopped, 
and one cupful of 
fruit juice, to the 
above mixture. 
Dissolve one-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda 
in one tablespoon- 
ful of hot water and 
add last. Mix all 
together well. Have 
ready greased and 
floured five or six 
large loaf-cake pans 
or about two dozen 
individual pans of 
the size illustrated. Place a layer of the 
batter in each pan, then a layer of citron, 
then another layer of the batter, filling the 
pans about three-fourths full. Over the 
top also dot small pieces of citron. From 
this stage two procedures are open to you. 
Either bake the cake three to four hours at 
275° F. for the large ones or two hours at 
325° F. for the small ones; or else cover 
closely with waxed paper as illustrated and 
steam the large ones two hours and then 
remove the papers and bake for two hours 
at 275° F., or one hour of steaming and one 
hour of baking at 325° F. should suffice for 





All photographs on these pages were 
specially posed by us and photo- 
graphed by Bradley and Merrill 


















































After seasoning in a crock, wrap and tie the cakes daintily 


the small ones. When baked, remove from 
the tins and allow to cool; thén pack them 
away to season. Place a waxed paper in 
the bottom of a large crock, then place a 
layer of the cakes. Over them lay an apple 
cut in quarters and then another layer of 
cakes having the quartered apples on 
top. Then lay a damp cloth over all. 
Cover closely and set away. Renew the 
apples and re-moisten the cloth when 
necessary. This cake should be made 
several weeks before Christmas. As the 
holiday draws near, wrap the cakes first 
in waxed paper, then with attractive 






crépe or holly paper, and tie daintily. 

Another excellent cake to send away 
is English Seed Cake. Cream together two 
cupfuls of sugar and one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of butter. Add alternately eight 
well-beaten egg-volks and three cupfuls of 
sifted pastry flour with which one-half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon has been mixed; 
add also one teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Mix one more cupful of flour with six 
ounces each of finely sliced candied orange 
and lemon rind, one-half pound of citron, 
and three-fourths pound of chopped al- 
monds. Combine this well with the above. 
Fold in the egg-whites stiffly beaten and 
bake at 275° F. for three to four hours in a 
pan which has been thoroughly greased 
and floured. 

Cocoa Sponge Cake. To the yolks of 
four eggs beaten until thick and lemon- 
colored, add one 
cupful of sugar and 
mix well. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Meas- 
ure and sift to- 
gether one-half 
cupful of sifted pas- 
try flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking 
powder, one-half 
cupful of cocoa, 
and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of salt. 
Combine with the 
above, flavor with 
one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and last of 
all fold in the stiff- 
ly-beaten whites 
of the eggs. Bake 
in an angel cake 
pan at 320° F. for 
one hour. This cake 
may be iced if desired. 

To chocolate lovers, the two following 
cakes will appeal: Spanish Date Cake. 
Sprinkle one teaspoonful of baking soda 
over two cupfuls of stoned dates cut in 
small pieces. Pour over them one cupful of 
boiling water and let stand until cool. Cook 
together for ten minutes one cupful of 
brown sugar, one-half cupful of milk, and 
four squares of chocolate. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and allow to cool. 
Meanwhile cream one cupful of brown 
sugar and one-half cupful of butter. Add 
two well-beaten (Continued on page 165) 
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All sorts of dainty baskets and boxes are available for holding the Christmas candies and sweets 


Candy Carries (Christmas Cheer 


To Our Good Housekeeping ‘Readers 


HRISTMAS comes but once a 
year, and when it comes it brings 
us—candy. Bright candies that 
will grace the Christmas tree, 
simple candies for the kiddies’ stockings, 
and those countless varieties of rich, 
creamy, ethereal sweets which delight us 
older folks. And though it is not always 
possible to duplicate the commercial box 
of Christmas sweets as a_ holiday gift, 
home-made candies have a sweetness all 
their own. Hidden in the depths of a 
dainty and useful basket or box, gaily 
decorated with red ribbon and _ holly, 
such a gift carries a worthy bit of cheer 
from its donor. 
From Mrs. Ian Maclaren, of California. 





In making fondant for bonbons, 
creams, etc., stir the sugar and water 
over a slow heat until dissolved. 
Continue boiling without stirring 
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comes a recipe for Imperial Fudge, which is 
most luscious and has a wholly new and 
pleasing flavor. Measure and combine two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar and one cupful 
of thin cream or rich milk. Place over a 
low flame and stir until the sugar dissolves. 
Continue the cooking without stirring until 
the candy thermometer registers 238° F., or 
until the mixture formsa soft ball when test- 
ed in cold water. Remove from the heat, 
place in a large bowl of cold water, and let 
stand undisturbed until the outside of the 
candy dish feels cool to the hand. Remove 
the pan from the water at this point and add 
one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of rose extract, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one cupful of blanched al- 
monds chopped fine, 
and one-half cupful of 
marshmallows cut 


in halves. Beat the mixture well until 
thoroughly blended, creamy, and thick. 
Shape on a buttered plate, allow it to cool 
slightiy, and cut into’ the desired squares. 

From Miss Jane M. Rider, of Maine, 
comes a recipe for Maine Butterscotch. 
Measure and combine two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, one-half cupful of 
vinegar, one-fourth cupful of molasses, and 
one cupful of butter. Place over a low 
flame and stir constantly until the sugar is 
dissolved. Then continue cooking, without 
stirring, to 290° F., or until the mixture 
forms a hard crack when tried in cold water. 
Meanwhile, sprinkle one cupful of shelled 
peanuts, coarsely chopped, in the bottom 
of a buttered pan and pour the candy 







Cook the sirup to 238° F. 
or the soft ball stage; 
then pour into a large 
platter rinsed incold water 


















Insert the candy ther- 
mometer in the mix- 
ture and cool it to 
100° F. Then manip- 
ulate the mixture until 
it becomes very creamy 


mixture over the prepared pan. When 
slightly cool, cut into small squares, 
and when thoroughly cool, break inte 
squares and serve. 

From Mrs. Quincy J. Jones, of Wis- 
consin, comes a recipe for Chocolate 
Delight. Break one pound of choco- 
late into the top of a double-boiler. 
When thoroughly melted, add two un- 
beaten eggs and stir until combined. 
Then add one cupful cf blanched al- 
monds sliced thin, and beat in well. 
Turn out on a buttered plate and mold 
into one large ball. Place in the re- 
frigerator until partially chilled. Then 
form into small balls. Roll these balls 
in sifted powdered sugar, and allow to ¢ 
chill for several hours before serving. ~ 

From Miss Lillie Powell, of Missis- 
sippi comes a recipe for Buttermilk 
Candy. Measure and combine two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar and one 
cupful of fresh buttermilk. Place over 
a slow heat, and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Then continue cooking with- 
out stirring until the mixture forms a soft 
ball when tried in cold water, or registers 
a temperature of 238° F. Let stand in 
cold water until the outside of the dish 
feels cool; then add one-half cupful of 
finely chopped nut-meats and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and beat until the 
mixture is thick and creamy. Shape on 
a buttered plate and mark into squares. 

From Mrs. Mary A. Pope, of Massa- 
chusetts, comes a recipe for Ginger 
Penuche. Measure and combine two cup- 
fuls of brown sugar and one cupful of thin 
cream or rich milk. Stir over a low flame 
until the sugar is dissolved; then continue 
cooking without stirring until the 
thermometer registers 238° F., or the mix- 
ture forms a soft ball when dropped in cold 
water. Remove from the heat and let 
stand in cold water until the candy mix- 
ture is cool. Then add one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and one-half cupful of coarsely 
chopped nut-meats. Beat the candy until 
it becomes thoroughly blended, thick, and 















creamy. Shape on a buttered plate and 
cut into the desired squares. 

From Rachel F. Dahlgren, of Con- 
necticut, comes a recipe for Butternut 
Nougat. Measure and combine two cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, one-half cupful of 
boiling water, and one-half cupful of honey. 
Place over the heat and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved. Then continue cooking until 
the thermometer registers 238° F., or the 
mixture forms a soft ball when tried in 
cold water. Meanwhile, beat two egg- 
whites until stiff and pour one-third of the 
cooked sirup over them while beating 
constantly. Cook the remaining sirup 
to 290° F., or until the mixture reaches the 
hard crack point when dropped in cold 
water. Pour this sirup over the egg-white 
mixture, beat until thoroughly blended, 
and then add one cupful of coarsely 
chopped butternut-meats, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of almond extract, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt. Continue 
beating until the candy is thick, then pour 
into well-buttered bread pans and _ let 
stand in a cool place for twelve hours. Cut 





Knead the _ fondant 
into a ball and pack in 
a tightly-covered 
crock, flavoring and 
coloring the fondant to 
taste when it is used 





into squares at the end of this time and 
wrap in paraffin paper. 

From Miss Jane Rider, of Maine, 
comes a recipe for Molasses Fudge. 
Measure and combine two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, one cupful of milk, 
and four teaspoonfuls of molasses. 
Place over the heat and stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. Then continue 
cooking gently to 238° F., when the 
mixture forms a soft ball when tried in 
cold water. Let stand in a pan of cold 
water until the outside of the candy dish 
feels cool; then add two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one 
cupful of coarsely-chopped walnut- 
meats. Beat until the candy is thick 
and creamy; then shape on a buttered 
plate and cut into squares. 

Boiled Fondant suggests many dainty 
bonbons and sweet candies, and its 
making is very simple, if accurate 
directions are followed. Measure and 
combine five cupfuls of granulated 

sugar and one and one-half cupfuls of 
water. Place over a slow heat and stir 
constantly until all the sugar is dissolved. 
Then bring quickly to the boiling-point 
and add one-fourth teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. Place the cover on the kettle and 
boil vigorously for one minute. Remove 
the cover and continue boiling the fondant 
gently without further stirring until the 
candy thermometer registers 238° F., or it 
makes a soft ball when tested in cold water. 
Wash down the sugar from the inside of the 
pan with a swab made by tying a piece of 
dampened cheese-cloth over the bowl of a 
spoon or the tines of a fork. When done, 
pour the fondant quickly into a platter 
rinsed in cold water but not dried. Do not 
let the candy drip, but pour it quickly. 
Insert the candy thermometer in the candy 
mixture, and cool it to 100° F. Then 
manipulate the mixture with a spatula, as 
illustrated, until it becomes white and 
creamy. Knead the fondant to a ball and 
put in a stone’ jar with a damp cloth 
placed just under the cover. When tightly 
covered, the fondant will keep for ‘weeks. 





Vegetables for Winter 


In preparing savory chicken, sauté 
the pieces of meat until they are 
a rich golden-brown on both sides 


EGETABLES are quite as 
important a part of the 
winter dietary as of the 
summer. And though the season 
for the more delicate vegetables 
is past, there are still many re- 
maining which lend variety and 
spice to our every-day meals. 
Have you ever tried Celery in 
Cream? Dice sufficient celery 
to make one quart; then cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. 
Meanwhile, thoroughly heat one 
cupful of thin cream to which one 
tablespoonful of butter, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful. of nutmeg 
have been added. Drain the 
cooked celery and pour the hot 
cream over it in the serving dish. 
For December Stew, cut one 
and one-half pounds of bottom 
round steak into one-inch pieces. 
Dredge with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour with which have been mixed two 
teaspoonfuls of salt and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Brown the meat in 
two tablespoonfuls of fat in a kettle in 
which the stew is to be made, stirring fre- 
quently to avoid burning. Add two cupfuls 
of canned tomatoes, twelve small onions, 
four medium sized carrots cut to simulate 
small ones, two cupfuls of diced turnips, 
two cupfuls of diced celery, and one cupful 
of shredded, canned or freshly cooked string- 
beans. Add two cupfuls of boiling water, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt; cover, and sim- 
mer until all the ingredients are tender— 
about two hours. One-half hour before 
serving, add eight or ten small potatoes or 
large potatoes cut in quarters, and ten min- 
utes before serving add one and one- 
half cupfuls of canned corn. Heat the en- 
tire mixture thoroughly and serve at once. 
For Luncheon Eggplant, slice, salt, and 
pile one eggplant cut in thin slices on a 
plate. Cover with a weight for one-half 
hour to remove juices. Then dip the egg- 
plant in one egg beaten slightly and mixed 
with one tablespoonful of water. Next 
dip the eggplant in well-seasoned, dry 
bread-crumbs, and brown quickly on both 


By 


Florence Spring 


In testing these recipes as well as 
all recipes in the Department of 
Cookery, standard measuring 
cups and spoons are always used 


Ovington Bros. of New York lent us this china 


sides in fat in a hot frying-pan. This 
should be done as quickly as possible that 
the eggplant may be crisp and firm. Line 
the sides of a buttered baking-dish with 
one-half of these slices, allowing them to 
overlap somewhat. Then fill the center of 
the dish with four hard-cooked eggs, sliced 
or quartered, and pour over them one and 
one-half cupfuls of well-seasoned, medium- 
thick tomato sauce. Cover the top with 
the remaining slices of eggplant and serve 
at once. ‘ 

Spinach Masked with Eggs—Steam two 
quarts of spinach which has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and washed. Drain the 
spinach, chop fine, and season with one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, 
and one cupful of medium-thick white 
sauce. Place the spinach in a buttered 
glass baking-dish, cover the top with three 
hard-cooked eggs sliced or quartered, and 
pour over all one cupful of medium-thick 
white sauce. Sprinkle the top with one-half 
cupful of grated cheese and bake at 
500° F. for twelve minutes. 

Stuffed Beet Salad is excellent for early 
winter after tomatoes and the delicate 


Then arrange the meat in a cov- 
ered casserole with the necessary 
vegetables and bake until tender 


salad vegetables are gone. Wash 

and cook in boiling, salted water 

six round, uniform-sized beets. 

Slip off the skins, slice off the 

tops, and scoop out the centers to 

form cups. From the centers 

removed, dice one cupful of beet 

mixture and combine with two 

hard-cooked eggs, diced, and two 

tablespoonfuls ,of well-seasoned 

mayonnaise. Fill the beet cups 

with this mixture, arrange on a 

bed of lettuce, and serve with 

French dressing poured over all. 

For Savory Chicken, select a 

six-pound chicken or fowl cut into 

neat pieces. Dredge with well- 

seasoned flour and sauté in fat 

or drippings until well browned 

on both sides. Lay in a deep 

casserole and place around it one 

dozen small onions which have 

been peeled, three stalks of celery 

cut into inch pieces, and 

two medium-sized carrots sliced. 

Sprinkle all with one teaspoonful 

of salt and then pour three cupfuls of 

strained tomatoes over the top. Dot the 

surface with one tablespoonful of butter, 

cover tightly, and cook in a 250° F. oven 

until the chicken and vegetables are tender, 

the time required being from two and one- 

half to three hours. Serve with boiled rice. 

For Whitinsville Vegetable Combina- 

tion, cook a whole cauliflower in boiling, 

salted water until tender. Place the cooked 

cauliflower in the center of a hot chop plate 

and surround it with alternate mounds of 

the following cooked and seasoned vege- 

tables. Small onions, diced carrots, diced 

beets, diced turnips, and shredded string 

beans. Meanwhile, prepare a Mock Hollan- 

daise Sauce as follows: Melt three table- 

spoonfuls of butter in the top of a double 

boiler, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and 

blend well together. Add gradually one 

cupful of hot water and stir continuously 

until thickened. Season with one-half 

teaspoonful of salt, a few grains of cayenne 

pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon- 

juice. Then pour it over the well-beaten 

yolks of two eggs, stir thoroughly, and 
pour at once over the cauliflower. 
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I[ustitute 
Methods 
Explained 


Cranberries Daintily Cooked 


N certain sections of this country it is 
possible to walk along in early summer 
and see stretching out on either hand 


acres of apparently useless bog covered 
with short green vines. If you are a 


stranger in such parts, the vast areas 


may mean nothing to you but a most 
uninteresting bit of nature, and you may 
secretly pity those who must live in such 
waste places. To those people, however, 
the picture is very different, for they know 
that with the coming of fall these same 
vines will be laden with bushels—vyes, 
barrels—of large, ruby-colored cranberries, 
for which no doubt you will be eagerly 
searching your local markets. 

Just how long cranberries have been 
known and used it is difficult to say, but 
certain it is that they now hold a secure 
position and are always warmly wel- 
comed. The cranberry has a double vir- 
tue, in that it has a stimulating delicious- 
ness and a bright attractiveness which 
add at the same time zest and beauty to 
any meal at which they are served. 

Cranberry sauce is made in a variety of 
ways. In this article we shall treat of a 
sauce which we have found particularly 
delicious and simple to prepare. Pick over 
the berries carefully discarding any which 
are soft or imperfect. Then place them in 
a strainer or colander, wash them with 
cold water, drain, and measure out four 


For cranberry sauce wash the 
berries in cold water. Prepare a 
sirup by boiling the sugar and 
water together for a few minutes i 


cupfuls of the berries. Meanwhile place in 
a saucepan two cuptuls of sugar and two 
cupfuls of water and bring slowly to a boil, 
stirring constantly until all the sugar is 
dissolved; then boil from five to ten min- 
utes until a thin sirup is formed. Now add 
the cranberries to the boiling sirup, cover, 
and cook them until tender and trans- 
parent. Care should be taken to keep them 
simmering gently to prevent their bursting 
open, for part of the appeal of this dish lies 
in the firm, whole berries in the clear, red 
sirup. 

If any scum forms during the cooking, 
























remove it, and do not cook after the ber- 
ries are tender, for long cooking renders 
them bitter and unpalatable. If it is pos- 
sible, it is better to make this sauce at 
least a day before it is to be used, in order 
to develop its full flavor. 

Perhaps you may prefer to serve cran- 
berry jelly. For this, pick over and wash 
thoroughly one quart of good firm berries. 
Place them in a stewpan with one cupful 
of boiling water. Allow them to boil about 
ten minutes, or until they are soft. Remove 
from the fire and pour into a sieve. Then 
with the back of a wooden spoon mash 

through the sieve as much of the pulp as 
possible. Place the strained pulp and 
juice again in the stewpan, add two cup- 
fuls of sugar, and return to the fire. 
Allow them to come to a boil, stirring so 
that the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. 
Turn immediately into a wet mold or 
sterilized glasses, for longer cooking may 
cause it to go beyond the jellying stage, 
and it will not stiffen or “‘set.” 

Owing to the high acid content, 
cranberry jelly has a_ tendency to 
liquefy if kept a long period of time. 
For this reason, it is better to plan to 
use it soon after making. Either of 
the above dishes is excellent served with 
turkey or with any kind of meat, and 
is particularly adaptable for the carry- 
ing out of a Christmas color scheme. 


Add the cranberries to the boil 

ing sirup, cover closely, and allow 
to simmer until berries are tender 
and transparent, but not broken 
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“A Winter Idyl” 


Dog and Child Cu/ture 


A Little Talk About Some of the 
Advantages of Being a Man’s Dog 


’M writing this in the midst of the 

task of training two or three young 

dogs. By “training” I do not mean 

instruction in sitting up on their hind 
legs and begging for food, or playing dead. 
I am merely encouraging my little group 
of dog associates to acquire such inhibi- 
tions and conformities as will enable them 
to take their places in respectable society. 
Even as I place this sentence on paper, I’m 
obliged to pause and gently slap one of the 
dogs under the table to admonish it once 
more against a disposition to fidget about 
and bark at every little thing, instead of 
staying put and being more self-effacing. 
Dogs, dike children, are usually regarded as 


By Fred C. Kelly 


Illustrations from etchings 
by Marguerite Kirmse 


well-trained, or ‘“‘good,” in proportion to 
how little they annoy their masters. 
When my dog barks at the ice man— 
(wonder why all dogs hate ice men?)—I 
yell at him to quit and advise him he must 
be a good doggie. I know as well as he 
does that there is nothing inherently bad 
about exercising an instinctive dog right 
to bark at a traditional enemy, but his bark- 
ing jars my nerves—not as jar-proof as 
they ought to be—and rather than be per- 
fectly frank with him, I give him to under- 


“Perhaps one reason for 
the marked advantages 
dogs have over children 
in their early upbring- 
ing is that ordinarily 
those who teach dogs 
do so because they like 
to. Nobody has to go 
and buy himself a dog 
and raise it, does he 2” 


stand that his barking is a fault, a lament- 
able flaw in his character, that he owes it 
to himself to correct. Likewise, when my 
little boy starts to climb the cherry tree 
in the adjoining yard, I call to him re- 
provingly: “You surely know better than 
to climb neighbors’ cherry trees. They 
don’t want boys up in their trees taking 
their cherries and maybe breaking the 
limbs. Besides, you might fall and get 
hurt.” 

This, of course, lacks candor. It 
gives the impression that I’m greatly 
interested in protecting my neighbor’s 
fruit, whereas my chief concern is my own 
peace of mind—and when my boy is up in 











a tree I’m worried for fear he 
might fall. 

While both dogs and 
children are much misunder- 
stood and abused by those 
who seek to teach them, I’m 
convinced that dogs have 
much the lesser grievance. 
Notwithstanding all the stu- 
pidity exerted in the cultural 
education of dogs, we dis- 
play incomparably more in- 
telligence toward dogs than 
we do in rearing our children. 
Dogs suffer less than chil- 
dren from our failure to 
reckon with the natural in- 
stincts of these two well- 
known species. 

All we expect of a dog is 
that it shall behave naturally 
until it has become a thor- 
ough conformist. We are 
willing to accept that a dog 
is not necessarily depraved 
because it eats rapidly, glut- 
tonously, since we know that 
in its savage state it was 
obliged to bolt its food, 
while in danger of pursuit by 


enemies. But when a child ] 

eats too fast or with fingers “The Young Visiter” 

in his dish—since it is the : that he may be 
natural way to eat and table : rewarded. After a 
manners are artificial and arbitrary—we are convinced that time he forgets all 
he is a degenerate throw-back to some inferior ancestor on 7 | about both the 


compulsion and 
reward and comes 
as a habit. 


his mother’s—or father’s—side of the house, according to 
which parent is arriving at this decision. ' 
We assume that a dog will not come when he is called, and 


will be generally disobedient, destructive, ill-mannered, until Common sense 
he gradually becomes habituated to current respectability. He dictates that if 
will be an individual until forced to be a part of a social system. we punish a dog 
In teaching him we guard against breaking his spirit. Almost we go to him; 
any one knows that it is fatal to whip a dog for not coming ordinary decency 
when we whistle for him. To do so would only convince him of is opposed to 


whipping him if 
he is trustful 
enough to come to 
us. Does the 
same logic apply 
to the treatment 
of children? Why 
penalize a child 
for truthfulness? 
When seeking to 
t y 8% _— - ere ree eee renee a et og j find if a boy has 
: been smoking 
cigarettes, we ask 


the unwisdom of coming. The next time he would drop his 
tail and run. 

Only by association of ideas can a dog quickly be made 
to understand that he will fare best by giving strict obedience 
to commands. You tie a long cord to the dog, and when he 
fails to come, pull him; then when he arrives give him a reward 
in the form of a toothsome delicacy that he especially likes. 
Thus he learns not only that he has to come when called, but 








‘‘Watchful 


RRE questions In a 
i as tone that says, 
i “Be careful now, 
“The Black for if you don’t 
Z| Watch” tell a lie you'll 


be swatted.” Ina 

little while the 
child learns by method of trial and error— 
by association—that the only safe plan for 
him is this: When in doubt avoid the 
truth. He wishes to follow his natural in- 
stincts, important among which is to satisfy 
his curiosity, and he, too, often learns that 
he will suffer for this unless he is able to 
master the art of deceit. 

We fail to recognize that a child, no less 
than a dog, has in the beginning no knowl- 
edge of our customs, no guide except 
natural instincts, and may be _ taught 
habits only by the association of ideas. 
True, children acquire plenty of habits by 
association; but (Continued on page 147) 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Aas. written the true Christ- 


mas spirit into this chapter 


of his great serial, in which 


Joyce finds happine 


the shelter of a real 


R. UTRECHT had arranged that 
they should depart by the four 
o’clock train for Boston. Joyce 
need not trouble about anything; 

he would attend to tickets and reservations. 
All she had to do was to meet him at the 
Grand Central station, outside the gate to 
the platform from which the train started. 
No sooner had he rung off, with his busi- 
ness-like air of having decided everything, 
than she began to see the situation in its 
true perspective. 

She knew nothing about him—not a sin- 
gle friend or acquaintance. She had no 
means at this late date of tracing his pedi- 
gree. There was no address that she could 
leave behind with Nannie; the nearest hint 
he had- given her of their destination was 
New England—simply “somewhere.” It 
wasn’t respectful. He couldn’t have done 
it with a girl who was protected by her 
family. If any other man had done it, his 
suggestion would have been capable of the 
most doubtful interpretations. She found 
nothing doubtful in his invitation—only 
lovable and unwise impetuosity. Never- 
theless, as she had already learned to her 
cost, false-appearing circumstances were 
the price of too much trusting. It was the 
woman who paid, the man who was let off. 

But how to withdraw her acceptance 
without affronting him? And then again, 
in her heart was she anxious to withdraw? 
The rewards of playing safe were almost 
as disenchanting as the rewards of folly. 
The world was filled with the unadven- 
turously single, who had muddled their 
opportunity through reluctance to take a 
chance. 

She reached out her hand to unhook the 
receiver. Things were going too fast. 
She was scarcely out of one wood when she 
was entering another. Her hand dawdled; 
to cancel arrangements would be to cast an 
aspersion on his honor. It might well be 
the fate of her entire life she was deciding. 

But his mother, how would she greet 
her? Under the circumstances, how could 
she be expected to greet her? Her brilliant 
son, an intruding woman, the festival of 
home-coming! She would question him as 
to how they had met. He would be 
forced to confess, ‘She was co-respondent 
in a divorce; I was counsel for the plain- 
tiff.’ A pretty introduction! After such 
an admission any unpleasantness was on 
the carpet. The prospects of a pleasan‘ 
Christmas would be « .ded. 

It wouldn’t do. It was madness. With 
a sinking heart she betook herself to the 
telephone. Called his apartment; was in- 
formed he had left. Called his office; was 
told he was out. Let half-an-hour elapse; 
was given the same answer. Each time 
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home 







On the threshold of her apartment Joyce smiled up at Hal. ‘“‘For my 
with a muffled cry. Peering above her shoulder, he met the eyes of 


the answer was repeated, “‘Still out.” And 
the last time: “You can leave a message. 
It won’t be much good. We don’t expect 
him till after the holidays.” 

“Perhaps he’s there all the time,’ she 
thought. 

“You’re looking worried, Miss Joyce. 
What’s the trouble?” Nannie questioned. 

Joyce sat brooding, crushed after her 
final attempt. “It’s Mr. Utrecht. The 
same old muddle rebeginning.”’ 

Having admitted so much, she made a 
clean breast. 

From behind her chair Nannie ap- 
proached, laying soft, old hands on her 
shoulders. ‘‘You’re not reckoning as I 
should reckon. Love’s never ordinary. 
God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform. Strange that I should 
be able to tell you—I, who am no longer 
young and was never wanted!” 

Joyce turned sharply. ‘You approve! 


And youre so straight-laced!) Why, Nan- 
nie!” 

She discovered that Nannie was no 
longer behind her. 

“T can’t go,” she assured herself, ‘‘but 
if I’m compelled, I’ll at least go prepared.” 

Going prepared resolved itself into pur- 
chasing a peace-offering for an old lady 
who, she felt certain, would prove beyond 
her powers of propitiating. 
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Never for a moment did she concede 
that she was going. She allowed Nannie 
to pack as a matter of precaution. She 
was keeping her appointment at the Grand 
Central station simply because it was the 
one place at which she could be sure of 
finding him. She would explain the situa- 
tion to him as tactfully as possible. He 
would be certain to see things from her 
angle. 
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sake, love it!"" She was entering on tiptoe, when she sprang back 
Mrs. Fay, returning his gaze with amazement equal to his own 


“A man and a girl who know next to 
nothing of each other! No address to leave 
behind me! Not even a maid to accom- 
pany me! Don’t you see, I’m not finicky? 
I’d love to come. It’s the conventions 
which you, as a lawyer, know more about 
than I, that prevent me.” 

“Good-by, Nannie,” she said gayly at 
parting, “though it isn’t good-by, for I'll 
be back within the hour. Here’s your 
Christmas present. You mustn’t open it. 
We'll be opening it together to-morrow 
morning.” 

“To-morrow morning!”’? Nannie whis- 
pered, romantic-eyed. “I wonder!” 

Joyce caught her in her arms. “Old 
sceptic!”’ 

Then the rush through changed streets, 
somehow happier and more expectant! 
The Christmas Eve bustle at the Grand 
Central! The cheerful crowds! The follow- 
ing of the porter with her belongings, for 


all the world as though she were going. 
The long wait at the entrance to the plat- 
form! The nervous explanations! 

“The gentleman has the tickets. Oh, 
yes, he’s sure to arrive. He’s a tall gen- 
tleman, rather thin and striking-looking.” 

The clock moved on. As the hands 
neared four, they seemed to move more 
quickly. What if he, too, had thought 
better of it? What if something unfore- 
seen had intervened to prevent him? The 
decision would have been taken from her. 
Would she be glad? Two minutes left! 
Scarcely more than one! She felt her arm 
grabbed. 

“Hurry! That your porter? We’ve 
just time to make it!” 

“But I’ve been waiting to explain to 
you.” 

“Of course!’ He swept her through the 
barriers. ‘‘We’ll talk our heads off every 
mile of the journey.” 


The Coast of 
OL is 


XN I/lustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


“T can return from New Haven,” 
she comforted herself. 

“Cutting things fine,’”’ he panted as 
they scrambled aboard. ‘A bad habit! 
I always do it.” 

They were well beyond the lights of 
New York, plunging through the un- 
illumined country, before she sum- 
moned courage to tackle him. “I’m 
not coming.” 

“No?” He pivoted in his chair 
toregard her. ‘““Then why your dress- 
ing-case and various packages?” 

Ignoring his directness, “I’m not,” 
she emphasized. “All day I’ve been 
trying to reach you on the phone.” 

“You wouldn’t be able,” he con- 
fessed unblushingly. “I left the office 
early in order that you shouldn’t.” 

“Then you guessed that I’d call it 
off?” 

He nodded. 

“And it was to prevent me you 
arrived so late at the platform?” 

Again he nodded. 

“Tf you could see so far ahead, you 
also foresaw my motives?” 

He bent forward, smiling. ‘Don’t 
be angry. I foresaw that you’d been 
hurt and wouldn’t willingly place your- 
self in a position to be hurt twice.” 

“You’re uncanny.” 

He brushed her remark aside. “But 
what you ought to have learned is that 
I would be the last person to hurt you.” 

“T was positive of it. I wasn’t 
considering myself alone.” 

“Who else?” 

“Vou.”’ 

“Me!” he voiced his surprise. “I’ve 
lost the trail of your logic.” 

She clasped her hands in her muff 
and sank her face. “It shouldn’t be diffi- 
cult to follow. To be seen with me may do 
you harm. Before the world at large I 
have yet to clear ‘my reputation. If you 
doubt it, you’ve only to remember how 
you regarded me. And then, for you to 
be associating with me, after having 
switched from Mrs. Fay, may not look to 
every one as though you believed solely 
in my innocence.” 

He laughed. ‘How ingenious you are 
and ingenuous! You’re adorable.” 

That gave her her chance to come to the 
point. ‘Not to your mother.” 

“And what do you know about my 
mother?” 

“Nothing. Except that she must be 
very proud of you. So she couldn’t be 
glad to see you throwing yourself away, 
however happy it seemed to make you.” 

“Of all twisted ideas!’ He jerked him- 
self upright. ‘‘We’ve got to straighten 
























this here and now. What’s got into your 
head.” 
» She forced herself to face him, with very 
much the same daring that she had em- 
ployed when she had compelled herself to 
be brave with him in Mrs. Fay’s presence. 
“Ts it usual,” she questioned, “for a man 
and a girl to travel alone together?” 
“That depends on how and for what 
purpose.” 
“Then for an unattached man to invite 
a single girl to share his mother’s 
Christmas?” 


fuse him in whispers, with so many eyes 
watching, was more than she could bear. 

“Say no more,” she murmured. ‘“‘T’ll go 
through with the arrangement.” 
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Having resigned herself to the inevitable, 
she found that she was beginning to enjoy 
the situation. The atmosphere of the car 
struck her as festive; all the travelers had 


The Coast of Folly 


and getting back to the shepherd—that’s 
what Christmas teaches.” 

“You’re fond of children?” she enquired 
eagerly. 

“At least as fond as Larry Fay.” 

She read a jealous meaning and avoided 
it. “That must be the reason I trusted 
you—felt safe with you—even when we 
were enemies.” 

“Tt’s a Santa Claus train.” He rose, 
helping her to rise. ‘‘Let’s see if we can’t 

find some dinner.” 
To sit alone with him, facing 





“The circumstances un- 
usual.” 

“The circumstances are that 
you’ve promised yourself to your 
mother. It’s her Christmas. It’s 
not kind to distress her.” She | 
broke off reproachfully. “You're | 
making things hard for me. The | 
trouble is that it’s me, me of all || 
women,withwhomyou’rearriving.” || 

“Truthfully I don’t understand.” 
He became concerned. “In bring- 
ing you, I’m trying to give my 
mother pleasure.” 

“But she’ll have to know all,’’ she | 
insisted painfully. “How we met! _ || 
When you believed me guilty!” | 

“The believing was before I'd || 
met you,” he pleaded. ‘“‘She’ll be 
glad that I was given the chance | 
to do you justice.” 

She shook her head. .‘‘She’ll 

| 
| 


are 





have to be different from all other ~ | 
mothers.” | 

His face lit up with transforming 
tenderness. “She is that—the most 
dearly different.” 

Joyce sighed hopelessiv. What was 
there left? His optimism blunted all her 
arguments. 

“So we’re going to stick to our arrange- 
ment?” he prompted. 


“Ves. I say good-by at New Haven.” 

At last his determination showed 
itself. 

“Not so quickly,” he urged. ‘‘Let’s 


peep through a new window.” 

She had the certainty again it was the 
fate of her entire life she was deciding. 

“You met me with baggage in case I 
should persuade you. That’s proof that 
you didn’t want not to be persuaded.” 

“T don’t. I never want to disappoint 
you,” she owned desperately. 

“Then why disappoint me now?” 

“Because most of my mistakes, espe- 
cially my gravest, have been made through 
doing what I wanted.” 

“But what you wanted in the past was 
unwise. This isn’t. Is there anything 
wrong in giving a man who needs it your 
friendship? I need it more than anything 
in the world; I’m hungry for it. But it’s 
not fair to question you. I'll state my side 
positively. I’ve never been so happy as in 
the hours which we’ve spent together. 
Life’s changed; it’s full of laughter. Anx- 
ieties that seemed crushing have become 
nothing. You possess the magic to turn 
mountains into mole-hills. I’m not ex- 
aggerating; with you I feel strong for any- 
thing. I can’t fail. If I do, it won’t mat- 
ter; we'll clasp hands a bit closer. It'll be 
always as it is now: out there the dark 
and coldness; here the light and warmth. 
That’s the way it’s going to be: the loneli- 
ness round us; you and I immune from it.” 

She had to stay his enthusiasm; she 
feared he would declare himself. To re- 








Blind Eyes 
Ey Martha Banning Thomas 


You only see me rocking 
In a foolish, little chair, 

My hands are busy with white cloth 
And parted is my hair; 


You do not hear me call to you 
To race across the sands, 
You do not feel me tugging 
At your big, reluctant hands 


You only see me rocking 
In a foolish, little chair, 
My needle glitters in and out 
But I’m not sitting there’ 


him across the narrow table, had 
a novel intimacy. She had been 
indiscreet with men before, but 
always with the guardedness of 
conscious indiscretion. With him 
she was utterly at her ease, without 
the least sense of anything experi- 
mental. It seemed ordained that 
she should be his companion. The 
very motion itself through the 
night seemed symbolic. It was 
hard to credit that the hours she 
| had shared with him numbered 
less than the years which she had 
lived without him. 

Looking up, he voiced her 
| thoughts. ‘Our first journey! Shall 
I tell you where we’re going?” 

“I’m not anxious.” And then, 
for fear he should have discovered 
too much in her repose, “But you, 
| who arrange everything, can’t you 
arrange one more happiness? That 
we have a white Christmas.” 

“T’ll do my best,” he mocked her 

















pretended seriousness. 
And as though he had managed 
packages containing thought-out kind-_ it, as the train pulled into Providence, snow 
nesses. The very onrush of the train ex- was falling. 


cited her. She peered childishly from the 
windows as they flashed through stations. 
She noted twinkling lights in scattered 
villages. She imagined what was happen- 
ing beneath those shingled roofs: children 
snuggled sleepily; tiptoeing parents; bulg- 
ing stockings. A memory of childhood 
sang itself over, “Oh, little town of Bethle- 
hem, how still we see thee lie!” It seemed 
to her that she was leaving the evil of tur- 
moil and being borne back to the starlit 
peace of a little town, where she would re- 
cover the forgotten knack of goodness. 

Having watched the relief on her dream- 
ing countenance, her companion _re- 
proached her. ‘Fraud! I believe all the 
time you meant to accompany me.” 

“Perhaps, and yet unknowingly,’ she 
acknowledged. ‘‘You’re like the shep- 
herds one meets in the South of France, who 
walk ahead of their sheep, instead of be- 
hind them. 
make me follow.” 

“When you’d rather not?” 

She smiled. “You change my mind.” 

He was silent for a moment, then asked: 
“Have you ever noticed how sheep and 
children are the object-lessons of the per- 
fect life? Shepherds in fields and a baby 
in a manger! He sees the world as sheep 
having no shepherd. He goes in search of 
the hundredth sheep until he finds it. ‘Suf- 
fer the little children, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Following as sheep 
and becoming as children are his solutions 
for all human difficulties. In a French 


book I’ve read lately, the two ideas are 
combined, ‘It’s the little children, running 
up the road before us, who hide death from 


> 


our eyes. 


Following the little children 





‘‘Here’s where we alight.” 
“How much further?” 
“Not far. We go an hour by trolley.” 


4 

They were standing ankle-deep in snow 
on the edge of a square of gloom boundaried 
by naked elms and feeble lights. Lurching 
into the distance was the orange streak of 
the disappearing trolley. 

Gazing after it, he half explained, half 
apologized, ‘“‘Here’s where I’d reckoned to 
hire a hack.” 

Scarcely a soul was in sight. Other trav- 
elers, taking the absence of transport philo- 
sophically, had picked up their belongings 
and trudged into the darkness? 

“What ought I to do?” 

“The same as other people—hoof it.” 

“But you!” he protested. ‘“‘You’re not 
clad for hoofing it. The thinness of your 
shoes!” 

“T can change them when we arrive.” 

“My fault—my thoughtlessness!” he 
grumbled. “I am not a woman’s man. I 
ought to have had a conveyance waiting 
for you.” 

“When one goes traveling with an ex- 
Arctic explorer,” she laughed, “one must 
be prepared to dispense with luxuries. And 
then, I’m to blame, too; there would be no 
snow if I hadn’t asked for it.” 

“You're a sport, Joy.” His brow cleared. 
“There’s not one girl in a thousand would 
have let me off so lightly. I see now what 
was due to a lady of your elegance—an 
automobile and wraps at Providence.” 

“We'd have missed half the fun.” She 
gave her head a shake. “I’m not com- 
plaining. (Continued on page 212) 
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OYCE turned away. *‘Then you know about my mother— about me— that my name 
has been coupled with that of a married man?” The old lady smiled tremulously. 
“I know that the girl who was good enough for my son to bring home must be good” 
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The Institute’s Christmas Wish 


t Is that every housekeeper in the land might be _ ered this year with appliances 

j which would make her work less laborious. We have many suggestions for 

ifts of this kind in our booklet, “Household =a Tested and Approved,’ 
obtained by sending twenty cents to us at 105 West 39th Street, New York City 
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tion with the outdoors will mean that 
the moisture-laden air in the drier will 
be carried outside rather than ’ dis- 
charged into the room, and second, a 
flue will create a good circulation of air 
in the drier which, of course, is desir- 
able. 

There is a correct way of using a 
drier of this type, and it is only when it 
is used as intended that one will be 


LOTHES drying is becoming 
more of a problem than it ever 
was before, because of the in- 
creasing use of soft coal with its 

accompanying nuisance of coal dust 

and soot. The growing number of 
apartments, too, call for more indoor 
drying. In answer to this demand 
manufacturers now offer the house- 
keeper a variety of driers for indoor 




































use—driers in the true sense of the Clothes-drying racks like these are satisfied with it and will get the most 
word, employing artificial heat, and especially useful for small pieces, out of it. First, the rods and the inside 
driers which are merely racks for hold- such as towels and infants’ cléthes, of the drier should be wiped off with a 
ing the clothes while drying. They all which must be laundered every day damp cloth each time before it is used. 
serve a definite purpose. If the drier uses gas as the fuel, it is well 

The heated drier, of course, is one of as a precaution to open the doors before 






lighting the gas, so as to permit the es- 
cape of any unburned gas. 

It is very difficult to say just what is 
the best temperature to maintain in the 
drier, for as the temperature increases 
the rapidity of drying increases. The 
desirable temperature depends largely 
upon what you are drying. We can ' 
say from experience, however, that a ¥ 
temperature of 200° F. or above re- 
quires careful watching. It is much 
more essential under this condition that 
the clothes be removed just as soon as 
they are dry. Woolen garments should 
be dried at a much lower temperature, 
for being animal fiber, it is readily af- 
fected by heat. Silk, as you know, is 
extremely sensitive. We believe the 
best practise is to squeeze it as dry as 
possible, hang it in the room just long 
enough to aerate it and permit evapora- 





the more expensive pieces of drying 
equipment, but it may now be safely 
used for routine drying as well as for 
emergencies and in plaves where out- 
door drying is impossible. The old 
prejudice against this type of drier for 
its yellowing effect on the clothes has 
been decidedly overcome. The Insti- 
tute has made extensive experiments 
which have been convincing, and we 
now feel safe in saying that one need 
have no hesitancy in using it. Manu- 
facturers have appreciated the neces- 
sity of adequate circulation of air and 
have designed their driers accordingly. 

If the drier is heated by gas, the 
question as to the need of connecting it 
to a flue will probably arise. In most 
cases a flue connection is optional, but 
the Institute feels that it is always de- 
sirable. In the first place, a connec- 
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tion of excess moisture, and then roll it in 
a thick towel until ready to iron. 

A thermometer or temperature indicator 
of some sort on or in a drier is a great help. 
While, of course, it can not register ac- 
curately the temperature in all parts of the 
drier, it is sufficiently indicative to be a 
guide and convenience to the user. It isa 
check on what is happening inside the 
drier, for we have learned that when the 
thermometer was not registering as it 
should, we had a poor distribution of the 
clothes and were short-circuiting the heat 
currents, thus preventing their going 
through the clothes. 

We did not find it advisable to preheat 
the drier for a definite length of time be- 
fore filling it. Our procedure was to turn 
on the heat just before starting to hang 
the clothes. In hanging the clothes, 
spread them out full length over the rods. 
Do not crowd them, and never permit 
them to touch the floor or screen of the 
cabinet. We found it preferable to fill the 
drier just to capacity and refill it as soon 
as the clothes were dry. 

They should not be left in after they 
have become dry. Before leaving the 
drier, after filling it, be sure that the 
doors are tightly shut, for if they are not, 
there will be a waste of fuel. 

The length of time required for drying 
depends largely upon the type of material 
being dried and the way in which it is hung. 
Thirty to forty-five minutes is the time 
ordinarily required for the majority of 
clothes found in the average household 
wash. If there are a great many lighter 
weight garments, sort the laundry so as to 
be able to dry these pieces together. Then 
dry the heavier pieces in a group by them- 
selves. 

The operating cost of a drier of this type 
















In using a heated drier, open the 
door before lighting the gas and be 
sure and close the doors tightly 
after filling the drier. The drying 
rack is one of the ceiling type 


we consider is 
low. At a gas 
rate of $1.00 
per thousand 
cubic feet, we 
have calculated 
that the approx- 
imate cost 
would be be- 
tween four and 
six cents for one 
hour of contin- 
uous operation. 

The  extrac- 
tors or appli- 
ances which drv 
the clothes by 
means of cen- 
trifugalforceare 
particularly 
good for emer 
gency use. Al- 
though the In- 
stitute strongly 
advocates dry- 
ing the clothes 
by air, it does 
appreciate the 
fact that there 
are many times 






















































































ae 
when this is either impossible or incon- 
venient. There are several washing ma- 
chines with an extractor in place of a 
wringer. Ordinarily the extractor should 
be operated just long enough to make the 
clothes as dry as they would come from a 
wringer. They may then be hung out- 
doors to complete the drying. If one de- 
sires to iron them immediately, they can 
be left in the extractor for a longer period 
of time. About seven to ten minutes is 
usually long enough. This is 
safe practise for occasional 
emergency use. 

Drying racks, while perhaps 
only accessories, are less ex- 
pensive and particularly ad- 
vantageous where space is quite 
limited. The ceiling type of dry- 
ing rack illustrated at the foot 
of the page is very popular in 
apartment kitchens. When not 
in use it may be drawn up close 
to the ceiling out of the way. 

The clothes tree on the oppo- 
site page is another compact 
and useful laundry accessory. It 
has three tiers of arms, gradu- 
ated in length, which may be 
raised toa vertical position, thus 
requiring very little space for 
storing the rack. 

The radiator drier is valuable 
in the small apartment. It is 
particularly simple and may be 
attached to any radiator. 

Epitor’s Note: The term “wood 
alcohol,” used in describing floor 
treatment on page 81 of the September 
issue, was printed in error. It 
should have been “denatured alcohol” 
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The energy provided by nature in the waterfall appears in the home as electricity 


The 


ID A FUSE ever blow when you 
connected the toaster or perco- 
lator to an outlet? If you had 
this experience, you probably 

wondered what was the cause and perhaps, 
also, you wondered why the fuse was 
necessary. Have you ever wanted to 
check the reading of your electric meter? 
Have questions ever arisen in your mind 
as to the care of your electrical labor- 
savers? We know that at one time or 
another such questions have puzzled you, 
and we believe that if you had a little 
better understanding of electricity—its 
laws, where it comes from, how it is dis- 
tributed, how it is measured and sold— 
a fuller knowledge of the construction of 
your labor-savers, you would get much 
greater satisfaction in using electricity in 
your home. It is with this in mind that 
we have started the A B C of Electricity 
that will continue from month to month 
with many things of interest to you. 

It seems strange that through the ages 
a force capable of performing many tasks, 
and because of its broad application 
proving to be of inestimable value to 
humanity, should have remained un- 
known until the nineteenth century. It 
is true that a certain form of electricity 
—namely, frictional or static electricity— 
was known many years ago, but it was 
not until Alessandro Volta, an Italian 
scientist, invented a battery—the so-called 
Voltaic pile—in 1800, that we were intro- 
duced to current electricity, the knowledge 
of which has developed in the last fifty 
years with leaps and bounds. 

After Volta many others followed his 
idea of placing dissimilar metals in acid or 
alkaline solutions to produce what we now 
term a primary battery. The well-known 
wet cell consisting of a zinc rod and a strip 
of carbon immersed in sal-ammoniac, and 
the dry cell even now used for bell ringing, 
radio, and other purposes, are the outcome 
of Volta’s invention. 

Naturally, when sources of current 
electricity became available, scientists 
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By George W. Alder, E. E. 


Ts is the beginning of a 

series of articles on electric- 
ily written especially for the 
woman in the home by the 
(Consulting Engineer of Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


applied their minds to finding out what 
this newly-discovered force would do. It 
was Hans Christian Oersted who, in 18109, 
found that there was a relationship between 
electricity and magnetism. This dis- 
covery led to others by different scientists, 
and in 1821 Michael Faraday demon- 
strated that a magnet could continuously 
move a conductor through which a current 
of electricity was flowing. This very 
important discovery eventually led to the 
invention of the electric motor and dynamo. 
It was the invention and perfection of the 
dynamo or electric current generator that 
made possible the commerical use of 
electricity. Naturally a vast amount of 
work by many scientists was necessary to 
develop the dynamo, and all the other 
equipment used today in the generation, 
transmission, and utilization of electric 
energy, but this has all been accomplished 
in less than a hundred years. There are 
many illustrious names, such as Ampere, 
Ohm, Maxwell, Thomson, Edison, and 
Steinmetz, recorded in this remarkable 
development, each representing a definite 
contribution that has made electricity— 
as we know it—an accomplished fact. 
Electricity, being energy, must be ob- 
tained by the conversion of some other 
form of energy. Commercially this is done 
either by using the energy that exists in 
fuels or by converting the mechanical 
energy that there is in water under pres- 
sure. Coal, wood, oil, natural gas, and 
gasoline are all used as fuels, but of these 
coal is the most important. Coal is burned 
under steam boilers, and the steam in turn 
operates a steam engine which drives the 


dynamo that gives electricity. In tracing 
these steps you will find that the energy 
first exists in the coal, and by a chemical 
reaction, known as burning, this is con- 
verted into heat to produce steam in the 
boiler. The expansion of the steam drives 
the steam engine, and this mechanical 
energy is then converted into electrical 
energy through the medium of the dynamo. 

When water power is used, the water 
under pressure, due to ‘‘head” or difference 
in water level, turns a highly-developed 
water wheel called a turbine, which is con- 
nected toa dynamo. Electricity obtained 
from water power does not, of course, have 
the cost of fuel as a factor, but unfor- 
tunately in many instances the waterfall 
from which the power is derived is not 
situated at the place where most of the 
electrical energy is to be used. In fact, 
the electricity must frequently be con- 
ducted for miles across the country before 
it reaches the factories and homes where it 
is to be put to work. To do this requires 
the running of wires over what are called 
transmission lines, the wires being the car- 
riers of the electricity. It is not economical 
to transmit electricity for long distances at 
the pressure or voltage best adapted to use 
in industry and the home. so the voltage of 
transmission lines is made very high, and 
this must be lowered by suitable apparatus 
before the electricity is used. 

Whether electricity is generated near the 
place where it is to be used, or brought 
from a distance, some system of distri- 
buting it to consumers is, of course, 
necessary. In a large city this system con- 
sists of a network of wires or conductors, 
usually run underground, forming a very 
intricate and costly plant. In suburban 
and rural districts, the distribution is 
usually done through wires carried over- 
head on poles. 

The above gives a brief outline of the 
birth of electricity, the manner in which it 
is made by the conversion of other forms 
of energy, and an idea of the problems as- 
sociated with getting it to the consumer. 
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HERE is an old-time superstition 
that the recipient of a gift of a pin, 
or any article having a point, must 
give in return some compensation, 
if only a penny, to avert bad luck. The 
Christmas gift of well-chosen kitchen 
knives to replenish the old set or begin the 
new would be well worth this necessary 
remuneration in keeping the adage. 

The newest note in kitchen cutlery 
is the introduction of stainless steel blades. 
Such knives are praiseworthy not only 
because of the ease with which they are 
kept shining, but because with their use in 
paring fruit or vegetables there is less 
tendency of staining the hands and, of 
course, for this reason less staining of the 
food being pared. We have found this 
to be quite noticeable at the canning season 
when large quantities 
of fruit must be pre- 
pared. A paring knife 
with guard adds to the 
comfort of using the 
knife in protecting the 
finger from the back 
of the knife blade. 
The ordinary sized 
family can well afford 
to boast of two or 
three paring knives, 
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Such an assortment in the kitchen cutlery drawer should fill almost every need 


ight Knife—the Right Way 


By Helen M. Whitson 


one of which may be of the short blade 
variety because of its adaptability to 
digging out small defects or potato eyes. 

Grapefruit is such a popular fruit for the 
winter breakfast that we have placed the 
grapefruit knife in the class of necessities 
for the kitchen knife drawer. These 
knives can be purchased with a cutting 
edge at one or both sides as preferred. 

Just a word about the use of the serrated 
bread knife. A sawing stroke will cut 
bread or cake evenly and quickly. It is 
this trick which many possessors of knives 
of this type do not know. 

The spatula has many uses. Being 
flexible, the broad spatula lends itself well 
for use as a pancake turner or in removing 
cookies from the pan, for turning meat 
balls, potato cakes, etc. Use the long, 
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The broad spatula shown above 
proves to bea splendid tool for remov- 
ing cookies from the baking sheet 


Use a short quick sawing stroke 
when you are cutting bread or 
cake with a serrated edged knife 


A grapefruit knife, particularly of 
stainless steel, is always a useful 
addition to the kitchen cutlery set 
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Kitchens 


narrow spatula for spreading frostings, 
loosening cakes from baking pans, working 
fondant, or scraping the last bit of batter 
from the mixing bowl. This last use of the 
spatula has a hint of economy in it as well 
as being a big help to the dishwasher. 

Since toomany knivesand forks may beas 
troublesome as too few,we have chosenasan 
adequate set the following pieces: One meat 
slicing knife,one bread knife, one large fork, 
one small fork, two spatulas, one broad and 
one narrow, acase knife, a grapefruit knife 
and two paring knives. A pair of service- 
able kitchen shears added to this number 
completes a very useful collection. 

A partitioned knife drawer or kitchen 
knife rack aids in keeping every tool in its 
proper place. Lining the drawer with blot- 
ting paper safeguards the sharpened blades. 

It is hardly possible 
to discuss kitchen 
knives without sug- 
gesting a knife sharp- 
ener. The experienced 
housekeeper will sure- 
ly back us up in saying 
that a dull knife is al- 
most a menace in the 
kitchen because of its 
bad effect upon the 
user’s disposition. 
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Little Bit of History 


Dr. Wiley Tells Why He Left the Department of Agri- 
culture and Joined the Staff of Good Housekeeping as 
Director of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


By 


AN does not hold his gaze al- 
ways in the same direction. An 
ambitious man looks chiefly for- 
ward. The old man and the his- 

torian look backward.- The wise man 
looks forward, backward, right, left, up, 
and down. He is able to cross a crowded 
street without being run down by an auto- 
mobile. I do not wish to imply that I am 
either old or an historian, but the time 
has come when I think it wise to look 
back on the nearly twelve years of my 
activities with Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 

When, during the winter and spring of 
1912, I realized that the scope of my ac- 
tivities in the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture had become so 
restricted by administrative red tape as 
to render my further stay in that position 
practically useless, I determined to retire 
from my office as Chief of that Bureau. I 
did not come to this conclusion because 
my work was done, but because I was not 
permitted to do it. I had become practi- 
cally a mere automaton. I was not 
allowed to give any decision in regard to 
food and drug adulteration except with 
the approval of certain organizations which 
had been created independent of the law, for 
the sole purpose of preventing the law from 
being executed as I thought it should be. 

Congress had, wisely or unwisely, 
placed the initiative of all activities under 
the food law in the Bureau of Chemistry. 
It had provided that, for the purpose of 
enforcing this law, samples of foods and 
drugs should be secured and analyzed in 
the Bureau of Chemistry for the purpose 
of determining whether they were adul- 
terated or misbranded. If these samples, 
in the opinion of the Bureau, showed 
either adulteration or misbranding, or 
both, the law provided a method by means 
of which the matters could be brought 
le‘ore the Courts of the United States. 
Tne Bureau of Chemistry was not re- 
quired to go further in the matter than to 
certify to the Secretary of Agriculture that 
certain articles were, in the opinion of the 
Bureau, adulterated or misbranded. 

The makers of impure foods and drugs 
were wholly dissatisfied with the attitude 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in regard to 
their products. They had, by many 
ingenious devices, secured a_ practical 
paralysis of the activities of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. They had already tried, a 
year or two before this time, to have me 
and. a*tiumber of my loyal and active 
colleagues dismissed from the public 


service, on the petty assumption that we 
had conspired with Dr. H. H. Rusby, 
82 


eminent pharmacologist and professor in 
the School of Pharmacy’ of Columbia 
University, to pay him an illegal salary, 
amounting to seventy-five dollars per 
month. On this charge. four of us had 
been tried by the Board of Personnel of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, had been convicted 
of being guilty of this conspiracy, and had 
been sentenced to be dismissed from the 
public service. This sentence had been 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson, and by the Attorney- 
General of the United States, George W. 
Wickersham, and it had been finally 
carried to the President of the United 
States, William Howard Taft, for his 
approval, before the sentence should be 
pronounced and the parties convicted be 
discharged in dishonor from the service of 
the Republic. 

President Taft, with his ideas of justice, 
refused to approve of this star-chamber 
proceeding. He said that we had had no 
opportunity to defend ourselves. The 
matter became public and resulted in an 
investigation before the House Committee 
on Expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture. This investigation was a 
searching one and resulted in our complete 
vindication of any wrong-doing whatever, 
and indirectly implicated the higher 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
of promoting false and unjust accusations. 

President Taft, when he read this report, 
immediately directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to restore the Bureau of 
Chemistry to its proper place as defined in 
the Food Law, and to eliminate the 
restrictions which had been placed upon its 
activities. For a time this was done, but 
little by little the restrictions were re- 
stored. It was for this reason that I no 
longer entertained any hope of serving the 
people of this country, as I should have 
been able to do under the law, with any 
degree of success. 

Naturally, at my time of life—I was 
then sixty-seven and had been married less 
than one year—it was a somewhat drastic 
step to retire from a position which 
yielded a small income, sufficient to sup- 
port a modest family, and go out into the 
world to seek new avenus of business 
activity. I laid the matter in detail before 
my wife, and she approved of the sep 
which I was about to take. It is true I had 
a farm, and I was certain that in so far as 
food was concerned there would be no 
scarcity, but even at that date farming was 
not a very lucrative profession, though not 
so entirely devoid of income as it is at the 
present date. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


On the 15th day of March, 1912, at four 
o’clock, the end of the official day, I went 
to the office of the Secretary of Agriculture 
with my written resignation. It was one 
step in my career of which Secretary 
Wilson heartily approved. He was one of 
the prime movers in the effort to have me 
removed from the Department, and 
naturally was gratified that I was retiring 
of my own accord. I had informed the 
representatives of the press in Washington 
that if they would come to my office 
shortly after four o’clock on the afternoon 
of March 15, 1912, I would probably have 
an item of news in which they would be 
interested. 

At the time of my resignation I had 
prepared a brief statement as to its causes. 
This statement had been mimeographed 
so that there was a copy for each of the 
representatives of the press. There were 
twenty or more persons who appeared for 
this piece of news, and the story of my 
resignation was broadcasted over the whole 
country and appeared in the papers on 
the 16th of March. 

The reaction which took place was one 
totally unexpected. I immediately began 
to receive by telegram and letters offers of 
employment. They were of the most 
varied kinds. They ranged from positions 
in food manufactories to an offer of the 
presidency of a whiskey corporation, 
pledged to manufacture and distribute 
only genuine whiskey, according to my 
definition thereof. The compensation 
which was offered in these offers was of a 
nature to turn the head of-one who had 
served thirty-nine years in the public 
service. The highest offer in the list was 
offered by the whiskey corporation. The 
modest amount of this salary was $125,000 
per year. 

Among the offers, those which related to 
Chautauqua and Lyceum activities were 
the most attractive, and the first offer I 
accepted was for a season of Chautauqua 
work. Among the offers, however, was 
one which appealed to me with more force 
than any of the others; namely, the oppor- 
tunity to organize and take charge of a 
Department of Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
This opportunity, to me, seemed to be the 
best of all to continue the work to which I 
had devoted the greater part of my active 
life, the betterment of our foods and drugs. 

It is true that Goop HOUSEKEEPING was 
not in any sense a medical magazine, and 
so far as the drug part of it was concerned, 
there was no opportunity to go on with 
the work. On the (Continued on page 208) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page go) 
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Many a meal 
is made on this «+ 
hearty soup 


15 vegetables 
Substantial cereals 


Rich beef broth 


Baby lima beans. Tiny peas. Choice white My manly stride fills me with pride 


I do my dozen daily 
In every step it’s Campbell’s pep 
That makes me sparkle gaily. 


and sweet potatoes. Country Gentleman sweet corn. 
Chantenay carrots. Golden turnips. Snow-white 
celery. Chopped cabbage. Plump barley. Alphabet 
macaroni. Just to mention a few of the thirty-two 
different ingredients o£ Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
A blend so delicious, a dish so hearty and substantial 
that it constantly serves as the principal dish for 
luncheon or supper or the impromptu meal. Keep 
a supply of it in your pantry and see how often you 
will enjoy its tempting flavor and real food! 
Soup for health——every day! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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and HAPPINESS CLUB 





cA Service for Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


and every mother is wondering what is 

the best gift of all that she may give her 
child. For the prospective mother, Goop 
HousEKEEPING has its own suggestion as to 
the best gift she can make to the little coming 
son or daughter. Surely there is no gift in the 
world so great, so desirable, so imperative, as 
health, for with health all the other things that 
make for happiness come easily. Without it, 
even the most pleasant things of life lose their 
savor. 

Few young mothers realize how tremendously 
their mode of living, their diet, and their 
exercise—or lack of it—may affect the coming 
child. If they knew, surely no one of them 
would do a single unwise thing that would 
spoil this best of all possible gifts for their baby. 

Goop HousEKEEPING has asked Dr. Kenyon 
to write a series of letters for the prospective 
mother, so that she may provide health and 
happiness for that new little son or daughter. 
Dr. Kenyon combines the science of the physi- 
cian with the understanding of a mother. 
Associated with Dr. Holt for several years at 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York City, lecturer 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, she 
has her practical experience with her own two 
children to add to her store of knowledge. 

The first series, eight letters, for prospective 
mothers, will be sent you month by month. 
In addition to rules for personal hygiene, they 
include discussions of the best fittings for the 
nursery, and three patterns from which every 
sort of little dress and coat may be fashioned. 
This series will not enable you to dispense with 


ieerp ines is the season for giving gifts, 
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a physician for prenatal care. On the contrary, 
you will find early and regular consultations 
with a physician insisted upon. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month you will receive one of 
these letters from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. If you have already completed, say, 
the first three months of your pregnancy, the 
first three letters will be ‘sent together, and the 
rest month by month. In case you change 
your address, notify us at least a month in 
advance. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Too many mothers are contented with ap- 
parent comfort on the part of their babies, and 
forget to watch the diet, the posture, and a 
dozen other prime factors for a strong and 
well-formed body, until it is too late, and the 
mischief has been done. 

Twenty-three thousand mothers-to-be have 
joined the club in its first year and had the 
benefit of Dr. Kenyon’s advice, but only 3400 
have sent for the letters telling how to care 
for the baby. Surely that indicates only 
carelessness, not indifference. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this second series of eight 
letters will be sent complete, with a card- 
board cover. Ask for ‘The Baby’s First 
Year.” Address all requests for both series to 
the Health and Happiness Club, Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York City. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


ron—I1 Orpheum Arcade 
See itenett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Asheville— Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade ; 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. € larendon St. 
Bridgeport —1025 Main S:., Cor. Cannon St, 


(2nd floor 
Brooklyn—S16 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—o4t Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. ae oe —_ 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charlestom, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
Chicago—) 835 E, olst St.. Cor. Drexel Ave. 
(Woodlawn) 





Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver —224 Foster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. : 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne— Mathias App's Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock's 

Hagerstown—Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St 
Houston —205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bidg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis —L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Irhaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. Il. Woodman 
Lewiston —Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon Sc. 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles —505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville — Boston Shoe Co. 

Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Lynchburg —Isbell- Bowman Co. 

Madison —Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield — Brownell Shoe Co. | 
Memphis —28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee— Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 





Newark —897 Broad St. (2nd floor) || 
New Bedford —Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
Norfolk —Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson —10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia— 1300 Walnut St | 
Pittsburgh—-The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie— Louis Schonberger 
Providence—-The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—1. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford —D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. O 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw —Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah —Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady —Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle— Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport —Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend —Elisworth Store 
Spokane— The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Utica—28-3@ Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury —Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita —Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 

Agencies in 284 other cities 








SJamous American CArtis 
endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


Success women, busy 
women know the 


supreme 


MERICAN women of great achieve- 
ment, home women with many inter- 
ests and activities, modern women in 
all walks of life, appreciate the com- 
fort, support and foot-freedom of flexible- 
arch Cantilever Shoes. These good looking 
shoes are fulfilling the widespread need for 
a shoe that is graceful and modish and at 
the same time comfortable and helpful. 

Cantilever Shoes contribute to your health 
and endurance by providing restful support 
to the arches, and by encouraging the natu- 
ral action of the foot muscles. The smooth, 
easy fit of Cantilevers, their freedom and flex- 
ibility, rid you of the foot troubles and ner- 
vous strain that tax your strength. If you are 
busy with any work that keeps you on your 
feet, you will be interested in this letter from 
Neysa McMein, the famous artist who has to 
keep continually working at high tension to 
produce the beautiful paintings of American 
women that grace the covers and inside pages 
of so many magazines. 

“Your wonderful shoes are my latest enthusi- 
asm. I've often felt that shoes were a necessary 
evil. But Cantilevers can be enjoyed, instead of en- 
dured. They offer very kindly 


support when I have to stand 
all day before an easel paint- 


ing.” (signed) NEYSA MCMEIN. 
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The flexible arches of Cantilever Shoes curve 
up to follow the arches of your feet. They 
fit snugly around the instep and offer wel- 
come support under the foot-arch. And 
instead of restricting the foot muscles, the 
arch of the Cantilever Shoe gives them free- 
dom to expand and contract because of its 
flexibility. This exercise strengthens the foot 
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foot arch depends, and increases the vigor- 
ous spring of your step. 


The natural lines of Cantilever Shoes give 
them grace and comfort. There is no pres- 
sure of restraint to mag your nerves or to 
check circulation. The moderate heels are 
set to distribute the weight over the arches 
without stress on any weak point. 


There are attractive Cantilever. styles to 
complete your favorite costumes. Trim ox- 
fords for street dresses and tailored suits. 
Pretty strap slippers for afternoon frocks. 
Snug boots for cold days and stormy weather. 
They all fit beautifully. 


Cantilevers are sold everywhere. But by 
just one selected dealer in each city, ex- 
cept New York and Chicago where several 
Cantilever stores are located in convenient 
parts of the city. If you do not find a nearby 
dealer in the partial list of Cantilever stores 
printed at the left, write to the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt, 2 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name and address 
of the Cantilever dealer nearest you, and 
an interesting booklet on Cantilever Shoes. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


Prominent men and women whose names are representative 
in varied spheres of activity —social, professional, business 
—wear and recommend Cantilever Shoes. Cantilever Shoes 
are also officially endorsed by leading Women’s Colleges, 
Women's Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians 
Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Education, Editors and 
other authorities everywhere. 


In using advertisements see page 6 85 

























Oak Floors 


throughout 


for permanence, character, charm 


The new finishes will express your individual 
taste, conforming to the color scheme adopted for 
each room, and enhancing the beauty of the natural 
grain and figure that characterize oak. 

If your home has old-fashioned softwood floors, it 
can be modernized by a special thickness of oak 
flooring called 3g inch, laid over the present floors, 
one room at a time, if desirable. 

Oak floors improve in mellowness and charm with 
the years, and are always modern. 

Cacst CE > 











Oak floors are laid 
throughout “The 
Perfect House,” 
Glen Ellyn, Il., 
now being featured 
in motion picture 
houses under the 
title “The Great 
Idea.” 


Wouldn’tyoulike 
to know more 
about the advant- 
ages of oak floors? 
Our new booklet, 
“The Story of Oak 
Floors”’ is full of 
interesting infor- 
mation, with col- 
ored plates of the 
new modern fin- ° 
ishes. . 


NATURE'S GIFT OF | 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
Oak FLoortnac BurEAvu | 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago | 
Please send me your free 
book, “The Story of Oak | 
FLoors.” 


| SNE ia iccectesinpaiainaidshiimcteediniussebilediveninxtascaptbensnasiadas | 
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DISCOVERIES IN VARIETY 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


WHAT have you discovered that will benefit other readers? Help 

your neighbor by telling us your step-and-time-saving ideas. 
One dollar will be paid for each suggestion printed. Will you help 
us by inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, rather than merely a 
stamp, when you wish the return of unavailable material? Address 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


A New Use for the Soap Shaker—A soap 
shaker will be found invaluable when re-dip- 
ping fabrics with soap dye. Place the cake of 
soap dye in the soap shaker and shake it back 
and forth in the water as when using soap. In 
this way the hands are not stained, and an 
even distribution of color is insured. 

Mrs. F. A. B., Pa. 


When Pitting Cherries—When pitting 
canned cherries, I find that by inverting a new 
stub pen-point in the holder and then twisting 
the pen around the pit, it will come out with- 
out splitting the cherry. = Mrs. F.C. B., N. J. 


My Jericho Fund—Many years ago I 
started what I call my Jericho fund. So often 
a charity call comes at the most inopportune 
time from a financial standpoint. At other 
times my husband’s contribution does not quite 
reach the mark I have set. Again, there are 
numerous ways to aid some poor family or 
unfortunate-child appeals that touch the fem- 
inine heart when perhaps the purse is least able 
to respond. My Jericho fund covers all these 
difficulties. Into it go the dollars I can spare, 
also small change from week to week, or a bit of 
money earned from time to time. Try it—it 
pays! Mrs. A. Y., Mich. 


Costume Slips—The costume slips worn 
with one-piece dresses will not hang below the 
dress, when the arm is raised, if snap fasteners 
are sewed to the under-arm seams of the dress 
and slip. When the dress raises with the arm, 
the slip must come, too. Mrs. H. G. B., Ta. 


Small Green Pumpkins—A _farmerette’s 
rather surprising discovery is that small green 
pumpkins, six or eight inches long, are delicious 
when steamed and mashed, and still better 
when crumbed and fried like eggplant. Quan- 
tities of these unripe pumpkins go to waste with 
the frost. R. F. D., Conn. 


Safety First—For the sake of a healthier 
town in which to live, faithfully promise your- 
self that you will make a hole in every tin can 
that you dispose of. It takes only a moment, 
and yet it effectually prevents stagnant water 
collecting—the sure breeding place for mos- 
quitoes. Never mind what other people do, 
your conscience will be clear, and perhaps you 
can induce others to follow your example. 

Aados N.Y. 


The Kiddie’s Breakfast Dish—The way 
the children begged for apples sprinkled with 
sugar and cinnamon when I was baking a pie 
gave me the inspiration of serving them that 
way to them. I slice one apple for each child, 
sprinkleit lightly with sugar,add cinnamon, and 
serve it as breakfast food, or as dessert for dinner 
or luncheon. It is delicious, healthful, saves 
time, and I find no more half-eaten apples lying 
around, as I formerly did. Mrs. R. W., O. 


Have You Tried Cinnamon Sandwiches? — 


| When having a party for children whose 


parents are very anxious that they do 
not eat rich confections, I served Cinnamon 
Sandwiches. To make these, use white, whole 
wheat, and graham bread cut in thin slices. 
Spread these with butter, sprinkle with a small 
quantity of sugar and a bit of cinnamon, form 
into sandwiches, and cut into fancy shapes. 
These sandwiches proved a great success. 
Mrs. R. W., O. 


Novel Stuffed Eggs—A little change from 
the regulation stuffed egg may be accom- 
plished by mixing finely-chopped nut-meats 
with the egg and mayonnaise and stuffing the 
eggs with this mixture. My family is very fond 
of this combination, and it proves a good ad- 
dition to the school lunch-box. 

Mrs. N. E. A., Mass. 


Typewriter Covers—Typewriter covers oft- 
en spoil the whole effect of a room, but they can 
be made to add to, rather than detract from, 
the beauty of the room. Out of oilcloth or a 
light material of some neutral shade which 
harmonizes with the room, fashion a cover the 
shape of the old one. Stencil or paint a design 
on it, and it will fit into the color scheme of the 
room very well. R. S., Kan. 


When Using Tricolette for Undervests— 
May I supplement the discovery of Mrs. C. N. 
in the February issue? She uses tricolette for 
making undervests, but she omitted one warn- 
ing. If the wearer is at all stout, and the hems 
of the tricolette undervest are sewn in too 
tightly, the thread is very apt to break with a 
result as joyful as a runner in a favorite stock- 
ing. For that reason I have found that feather- 
stitching the hems by hand is more satisfactory 
than machine work. The handiwork may be 
as simple or elaborate as one desires. 

E. B. P., Minn. 


For Scratched Furniture—When we moved 
recently, several pieces of walnut furniture were 
badly scratched—not great gouges, such as 
would make refinishing absolutely necessary; 
just unsightly scratches. Mother cut about 
one-quarter of an inch from one end of a brazil 
nut kernel, rubbed this freshly-cut oily surface 
over the scratches, and they disappeared. Of 
course, the depressions are still there, but the 
ugly whitish streaks are obliterated. Now, 
whoever does the dusting in our house does it 
with a piece of brazil nut kernel in her work- 
apron pocket. E. B. P., Minn. 


Tape for the Baby’s Stockings—Sew loops 
of wide tape to the baby’s stockings, then run 
a safety pin through the loop when pinning 
them to the diapers. You will find this a great 
stocking saver. Mes JiR: TNO. 


A Short Cut in Embroidering—In mak- 
ing French knots, if you take the six or eight- 
strand floss in your needle and wrap it only 
once around the needle, you will find the effect 
the same as when the single thread is used and 
wrapped several times, and the work goes much 
faster. Mrs. M. Y., Tex. 


To Improve Meat Flavor—After trying in 
vain to imitate the flavor of my neighbor’s 
meat, I asked her to tell me where she bought 
it, and just how she prepared it. Her reply 
was as follows: “Oh, that is all in the flavor. 
It is a secret which an old Southern mammy 
revealed tome. The night before I am to cook 
my meat I rub it with a mixture of one part 
of mustard to three parts of salt—not much, 
you see—and I particularly like just plain old- 
fashioned mustard. My mammy especially 
recommended this dressing for turkey and 
mutton, but I like it fully as well for beef.” 

And I have discovered that I do, too. It is 
so easy to do, and the flavor is sodifferent and 
delicious, that I wish to pass on my recom- 
mendation of it. Mrs. A. M. P., Pa. 
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Shirts enjoy the gentle dousing 
in Fels-Naptha soapy water. It 
sets them free from dirt, and 
they retain their youthful color. 


Ac othes could ta k~ 


“We want Fels-Naptha!” they would shout in 
chorus. Self-defense would prompt them to do it! 

Do you think clothes relish hard rubbing, or 
the pulling, straining and tearing of their tender 
fibres that result from ordinary washing, and 
shorten their life? They do enjoy the safe quick 
way in which Fels-Naptha separates the dirt from 
their delicate meshes. 

Why? The real naptha in Fels-Naptha not 
only loosens surface dirt easily—it goes deep 
down through every thread and unlocks the grip 
of ground-in dirt completely. The soapy water 























Baby’s 
rompers are 
delighted to 
Ma escape destruc- 
mi tive rubbing. 

iW Fels-Naptha 
takes them 
clean and 
sweet by 
soaking. 


Stockings know they give 
flushes it away and the clothes are thoroughly na retinas kage they ove 
clean and sweet and wholesome. the dirt, perspiration and odors 
are completely taken away, an 
All clothes need Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! And pent a vif <a 


you need the saving in work—and in wear on 
your clothes. 

There has never been anything like this un- 
usual combination of real naptha and splendid 
soap for safely making clothes clean and healthful. 
It is the exclusive blending of these two great safe 
cleaners that gives Fels-Naptha its double cleans- 
ingvalue. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today, 
and treat your clothes to Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 





You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its ciean naptha odor. 





the ua eee and thorough work of 
PROVE Fels- yy tha. Send 2c in stamps for sample Hag ge ene 9 waged nny “ee 
© 1923, Fels & Co. bar. A » ¢ moa Fels-Naptha Seep, Philadelphia it in tne convenient ten-bar carton. 


Philadelphia 


» FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 








Handkerchiefs! 


Direct from 


McCutcheon’s | 


“The Greatest Treasure House | 
of Linens in America” 





For Christmas you can present no 
gift of finer quality—no gift of greater | 


. a@ppropriateness— than McCutcheon 
Pure Linén Handkerchiefs. 







ANTA CLAUS is so far away, up at the 
~ North Pole, that sometimes he is afraid he 
might forget some of his little friends who 
so anxiously await his coming. Therefore he 
decided that the best way to be sure of reaching 
every one was to ask all the little boys and girls 
to write him a letter telling him just where they 
live, and just what they want. Of course, some 
boysand girls are so small that they have not yet 
learned how to write, but if their parents, or big 
brothersorsisters, will write the letters for them 
Santa Claus will answer them just the same. 
| Also, it takes a lot of stamps to send a letter 
all the way up to the North Pole where Santa 
Claus lives, so when you write to Santa Claus, 






41—Initialed on sturdy quality Linen, 25c each 
42—Corners of hand-embroidery, 50c each 
43—Hand-hemstitched and worked with 

gossamer patternings . $1.50 each 
44—Madeira design, hand scalloped and 
embroidered . . . . 65ceach 

















~American-French 





LAINE spent three months in France, 
and everywhere she asked about the 
French customs of Christmas. From 

the information she gained, Elaine has planned 
a Christmas play and party for grown-ups and 





45—Plain, ole squares, $4.00 a doz. 






46—Cord andtapestyle . . 50Oceach/*‘ : ? : 
47—Cord and tape design . 75¢ each | Children together, including. ideas from the 
48—With embroidered initials’. 50c each | Christmas celebrations of quaint Normandy in 





| northern France. 

On Christmas morning, each little French 
| child finds on its pillow a little cake decorated 
| with a figure of the Christ Child made of candy. 
| And often there is a very large cake on Christ- 

mas Day for the whole family, always with a 
| figure of the Christ Child for decoration. 

















Seasonable Suggestions 








CHILDREN: WRITE SANTA 
CLAUS A LETTER 





please enclose ten cents in stamps so we can 
be sure your letter will reach him. 

Last year Santa Claus received a great many 
letters too late to answer them before Christ- 
mas Day, and he was very sorry that so many 
of his little friends were disappointed in not 
hearing from him. So he ane us to tell you 
this year that he wants to answer each letter 
and hopes you will write him very soon and 
give him time enough to reply. 

All you have to do is to write your letter, 
telling just what you want and where you live, 
enclose ten cents in stamps, and then send it to 
Santa Claus, in care of Good Housekeeping, 


119 West 4oth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Christmas Party 


Father Noel, who brings presents to French 
children at Christmas, is a big, beautiful old man 
dressed from top to toe in dazzling white, with 
white boots, a white cap glittering with snow 
crystals, and a long white beard. He usually 
comes through France ona denkey with hispack 
on his back ,and when he does come in his sleigh, 
it is drawn by a donkey instead of reindeer. 

Upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, Elaine 
will send you suggestions for the American- 
French Christmas Party and Santa Claus Play 
for Home or Sunday School. Send all requests 
to Elaine, in care of Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York City, N. Y. 



























Your Order By Mail will receive painstaking attention. 
Order by number. Address, James McCutcheon & 
Co., Dept. No. 66, 345 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 
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bs UPON RECEIPT OF TEN 
49, 50, a ae in colors with 4 CENTS IN STAMPS. THE FOL- 9 
cunning little figures 25c each AR + LOWING WILL BE SENT: 
— ine-hemstitch 1.80 a doz. Pe 
52—Machine-hemstitched $ -d 1. DINNER-TABLE TALK 


AND DECORATIONS ADAPT- 
ABLE FROM THANKSGIVING 
SUGGESTIONS TO ANY WIN- 
TER DINNER PARTY 

2. WITCHES AND WIZARDS 
DANCE ADAPTABLE FROM 
I 


TALLOWE’EN SUGGESTIONS 
TO ANY WINTER DANCE 


3. BIRTHDAY PARTY SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR ALL AGES 


FOR- 





4. BRIDGE PARTIES, 
MAL AND INFORMAL 








Give her a HOOVER and you 
give her the best 


In using advertisements see page 6 89 





Individuality and Distinction 
in Home Decoration 


The Decorative Arts League has Works of beauty 
taken the ancient _ system,—by and permanence 
which patrons of arts joined in lit- 
tle groups and subscribed for rep- —heirlooms a 
lieas of any beautiful design that century from 
pleased them, even while the de- not, A 
sign was still in the hands of the . 
artists,—and has vitalized that sys- designed by the 
tem by the employment of all Muller - Popoff 
modern resouress in getting 
quickly into touch with its group, and 
owned by the 


members. 
oP; A. 


lamp 


regular price 
was originally hxed 
at $36, but the intro- 
ductory price, and 
to members of the 
Decorative Arts 
League, was_tem- 
porarily made $19.85 
(which may have to 
be discontinued). 


The price has not 
been advanced yet. 


Read 
the 


Pay 
+ ; 
Carrier 
$38 
wee 
[eee 
DEPOSIT 
on ap- Height, about 5 
proval feet; finish, rich 
Tvtad Statuary bronze. 
Nee base and cap are 
Price cast in solid Me- 
319% dallium. The upper 
aad shait is seamless 
brass. pheds is 
. "i archment rass 
WORK of art such as the ound, with top and 
Greex - Pompeian lamp, “pongols bands in 
if only one lamp like it os esign in 
had been made, might have cost ground — ner 
rather more than three thou- with delicate over 
sand dollars. The League can tones of green, yel- 
produce it for about 1-150th i STE 
of that price, because its mem- nizes everywhere. 
bership is so widespread, a Inside the shade the 
because those who wish to sub- retiecting surtace is 
seribe for identical replicas of it ot a delicate old rose 
can be reached so quickly. St wae 
Three decorative experts of ex- es mellow iow. 
< “mi ahititc ae ‘ wo pivots, at shaft 
c -ptional ability collaborated be an So nde Bh: «he 
in the design of this lamp; light to be placed at 
Olga Popoff Muller, a_ scu-ptress any angle. Fifteen 
of international reputation; An- feet of cord, with 
drew P.  Popoff, painter, stu- a sectional 
dent of the Beaux Arts—and pes cs 
John Muller, architect of many ba ca ica bey tay 
buildings noted for their dis- Cale to ba par into 
tinction and beauty. The result it. Weight packed is 
a design of dignity, richness about 22 pounds. 
grace whi at once distin- The 
it unmistakably fromthe 
comme ! products 
factory designing depart- 
ments.’”’ 
We Send it Gladly for 
Examination 
We will ship the Greek-Pompe- 
ian Floor Lamp, the Muller- 
Popo design, to try out in your You can have one 
own home. We lend it for your of the Muller-Pop- 
inspection and comparison; for oe Sree ene 
the judgment of yourself, your § Se cone ee 
3 once)—at exactly 
family, and those of your friends the price paid by 
whose opinions in matters of ff embers ha 
peauty aad art have weight. hahaa ~ 
When the carrier delivers it to poy art ag lite 
you, hand him the small charge ber without cost or 
for postage, and $3.85 (which is obligation. 
the deposit, and is returnable). 
Then compare. Visit the art im- 
porters, the decorators, the jewel- 
ers, the large stores, and the 
commercial electric showrooms, 
See if you can find 
any lamp that even ap- Coupon 
proaches it in beauty 
and artistic perfection 
—even at twice or five 
times the price at which 
this beautiful lamp can 
be yours (if you act promptly). 
Search thoroughly. That is why 
the lamp is sent to you. 
We do no “‘selling’’ in the ordinary commercial sense. 
The lamp must Sell itself to you—on your own judg- 
ment and comparison. If it does not...send it back any 
time within five days. (That is all the ‘‘selling’’ that 
the Decorative Arts League relies on—all that it has ever 
needed for any of its productions). We will return 
your deposit at once and in full, and you will be under no 
further obligations whatever. 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
— www wm wm em wm ewe ew eo ew eww ew ewe ee 


Decorative Arts League 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of 
the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly under- 
stood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either 
now or later, and is to entail no obligation of any kind 
It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of 
really artistic new things for home decoration and use. 

Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and T 
will pay the carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit), when de- 
livered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfac- 
tory I eap return the lamp within five days of receipt and 
you are to refund my deposit in full. If I do not return 
it in that time I agree to purchase it at special intro- 
duetory price of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from 
date fer four months; the lamp remaining your property 
until fully paid for. 


If you want information on our other special produc- 
tions cheek here. [J H. 4 


City. ccecece 


Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental V. 
NS 
PO EAE ILI ER ARTS I SI I SS BENS 


opinion of 








Der. 


Seenis 


WiLey*'s 


on- Bok 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


It Has Proved Quite 

Effective 
_Do you advise vaccina- 
tion for prevention of 
typhoid fever? I am 
thinking of being vac- 
cinated for the same. 
Does any harm ever re- 
sult from the vaccina- 
tion? What is your 
| having chil- 
dren vaccinated? 

Mrs. R. R. H., Calif. 


tion.”’ 


The experience of the 
Army and Navy in the 
World War shows that 
vaccination against ty- 
phoid fever practically 
eliminated that dread- 
ful disease from the military and naval 
service. The immunity conferred does not 
last for a very long time. Just how long is not 
yet fully determined. If one is living in a com- 
munity where there is no typhoid fever, and 
does not travel far from home, it is not neces- 
sary toundergo immunization. It is wise, when 
the very first case of typhoid appears in any 
community, either to boil all the water and 
milk and heat to the boiling point of water 
all the foods which you eat, or else be vacci- 
nated. If the children eat only at home of this 
kind of food, they need not be immunized. 
Nevertheless, it is a safe plan to protect the 
child also. If the vaccination is properly per- 
formed by properly sterilized typhoid germs, 
no serious effects are produced. Usually there 
may be a little febrile excitement for a day or 
two after the operation. Generally, the oper- 
ation must be repeated two or three times to be 
certain that immunity is acquired. 


for Longer Life. 


Safer To Depend Upon The 
Surgeon 

My little girl, five and a half, had her ton- 
sils and adenoids removed March 12th The 
diseased tonsils followed an attack of ton- 
silitis. My tonsils are now diseased. I had 
no sore throat which necessitated a doctor, 
but had several colds and a slight sore throat 
during the winter. Could I have contracted 
my trouble from my child? Does such a con- 
dition of the tonsils ever disappear in persons 
of my age, thirty-four, by more healthful 
living conditions? Should my tonsils be re- 
moved if they do not get better? 


Mrs. L. E. E., Mass. 


I do not believe it is possible to get chronic 
diseased tonsils from other people. On the 
other hand, an ordinary cold is very easily con- 
tracted from other persons. Chronic disease of 
the tonsils, as evidenced by pockets of pus, can 
not be removed, in my opinion, by better living 
conditions. I doubt even if the application of 
antiseptics or germicides directly to the tonsils 
would effect a cure. In my opinion, it is not 
wise to permit the diseased tonsils to remain 
indefinitely. While operations are not so nec- 
essary in old people as in children, I think the 
tonsils should be removed because of the toxic 
effects which may probably be produced by 
the absorption of the pus. While there is some 
little danger of hemorrhage, it seldom proves 
fatal. Modern surgery permits the removal of 
tonsils from grown people by means of local 
anesthesia, thus avoiding the necessity of tak- 
ing ether. Consult your doctor or surgeon as to 
the advisability of an operation. 
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D*®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘“The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing the 
Weight,’”’ “Increasing the Weight,” 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a 
stamped, addressed envelop. All those 
interested in health should send « 
stamped, self-addressed envelop for th 
questionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Mrs. Rorer Was 
Probably Right 


A few years ago Mrs. 
Rorer taught us that 
the liquor in which 
oysters are shipped is not 
clean and wholly unfit 
for food. A friend from 
the East saw me wash- 
ing my oysters and 
scoffed at the idea. Your 
ideas on the _ oyster 
question will be interest- 
ing to many of your 
readers east and west. 


Mrs. H. N. McK., Ill. 


Before the advent of 
the Pure Food Law it 
was possible that oysters 
were taken from polluted 
waters. I believe that habit has been pretty 
well broken up. It was also universally the cus- 
tom to put blocks of ice both on shucked 
oysters and oysters in the shell.. This ice 
melted and mingled with the real juices of the 
oysters, causing the oysters to swell up and lose 
their flavor and character, and make an admix- 
ture quite undesirable. Before shipment often 
the shell oysters were floated in soft water to give 
them additional volume and thus increase the 
profits of sale. These practises, I believe, are 
now obsolete. If oysters are shipped in harmony 
with the requirements of the Pure Food Law, 
no ice is brought in contact with them during 
shipment. They are packed in metal boxes, 
and the ice is put on the outside, keeping them 
cool in transit. If these oysters have not been 
floated, and are taken from unpolluted water, 
their own water or moisture is highly palatable 
and makes an excellent addition to the soup. 
Ask your grocer how the oysters reach him. If 
the ice is packed with them, they are so tasteless 
as hardly to warrant the expense of buying and 
cooking them, and in such cases follow Mrs. 
Rorer’s advice. 


It All Depends 


A child specialist in Des Moines told me 
that raw apples were absolutely unfit for a 
child to eat, and that they should always be 
cooked. What do you think about it? 


Mrs. E. P. E., lowa. 


Whether raw apples are good for a child de- 
pends first upon the apples and second on the 
way the child eats them. If the apples are not 
too sweet nor too sour, and are mature, and the 
child has good teeth and knows how to use 
them, raw apples are all right. If the teeth are 
not developed, it is better to scrape the apple. 
Cooking does not seriously impair the palat- 
ability and wholesomeness of apples. For very 
young children and all those under five years 
of age I think stewed apples are preferable and 
safer to use. If apples are stewed, no sugar 
should be added to them. 


Usually Due To Too Much or Too Rapid 
Feeding 


Please send a copy of your bulletin on 
colic. Kindly tell me what I should eat to 
make my milk less rich in fats for my baby. 


Mrs. W.N.W., N.C. 


Thave no leaflet on colic. I am of the opinion 
the colic is not due to the excess of fat. It is 
more likely due to nursing too rapidly or too 
abundantly. Take your child from the breast 
before it has all it wants, even if it should 


cry. 


® 


















Edwin Bower ilesser 
Mae Murray says: “I have found 
that Pond’s Two Creams give the 
complexion a lovely freshness.” 


IS YOUR SKIN 
YOUNGER OR OLDER 
THAN YOU ARE? 









Edwin Bower Resser 
From the lovely Mildred Harris: 
“Pond’s Two Creams have kept 
my complexion young and smooth.” 


Read what you should do for these troubles that age 


COARSENED—BEFORE YOU 
NOTICED IT! 


HE air—hot or cold, moist or 

dry, carrying country dust, or 
city soot—is working slowly on the 
texture of every woman’s skin. One 
day you may realize suddenly that 
your skin has grown thicker, duller— 
old and coarsened long before it 
should. Why didn’t you give your 
face the two things it needed to keep 
it fresh and young? 
Every night. With the finger tips apply Pond’s 
Cold Cream freely. Let it stay on a minute— 
now wipe it off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. 
The black on the cloth shows you how care- 
fully this cream cleanses. And it not only 
cleans your skin exquisitely but restores each 
time its natural suppleness. Then in the morn- 
ing, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream very 
evenly—just enough for your skin to absorb. 
How smooth and velvety your face feels to 
your hand. Now the insidious everyday ex- 
posure to dirt and weather cannot dry out your 
soft supple skin nor alter its fineness. 


IF YOUR SKIN IS SO DRY IT 
FLAKES OFF 


DID°PES your skin dry and crack in 
the wind and cold? Are there fine 
lines around your eyes, your nose, 


Ruth Roland who does so much 
outdoor work, says: “ Pond’s Two 


Creams leave my face very soft and 
prevent any roughness.” 








oe ee 


Edwin Bower Hesser 


SEND 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 
135 W Hudson St. New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed 
for your special introductory 
tubes of the two creams every 
normal skin needs — enough of 
each cream for two weeks’ or- 
dinary toilet uses. 


the corners of your mouth? Long 
before they have any right to come? 

How will you prevent these tiny 
lines before they wear deep into your 
skin? How smooth out the ugly 
roughnesses your powder catches on, 
and prevent that dry tight shine? 

You must learn how to give your 
skin the suppleness it needs. You 
must keep it so beautifully soft it 
cannot help but be smooth and un- 
lined, for these premature lines and 
this roughness are only the troubles 
of a skin allowed to be too dry. 


Every night cleanse your face thoroughly with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Apply this cream softly 
with a piece of moistened cotton. Wipe it off 
with a soft cloth. Do this twice—already your 
skin feels less tight and drawn. Now apply 
more cream and /et it stay on. Pat it in espe- 
cially around your eyes, nose and mouth where 
wrinkles form first. Feel how your face grad- 
ually softens and relaxes as it absorbs the fine 
light oil of this cream. There is no shine be- 
cause your skin is no longer stretched tight. 
Then in the morning apply Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream lightly over your whole face. This won- 
derful daytime softening cream will prevent 
your skin from drying out during the day 
Now the wind cannot whip out its new supple- 
ness. You will love its smoothness and the 
way the powder “powders” evenly. And you 
need not worry about early wrinkles because 
they will not form in your skin kept soft and 
supple with these two marvelous creams, 


/ = shin needs these Two Creams . 1. « « « 
Pona’s T'wo Creams used by the women who tax their sie 
most and keep it loveliest. Read what four lovely actresses say 


THIS COUPON WITH 





Name coe 


, S| oe 


City State- 


10c TODAY 


WHEN OIL INSISTS ON COMING 
THROUGH THE POWDER 


OU powder with such infinite 

care and yet a few minutes after 
you know your nose is shining! Per- 
haps your whole face looks dull and 
moist, actually muddy. When your 
skin is so extravagantly oily it means 
that your cleansing is not properly 
removing the excess oil from the 
glands. 


Tonight, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. Its 
very fine oil softens the skin and brings out 
dirt and powder and the excess oil that has 
partly hardened into fat. It is so light it wipes 
entirely off, leaving your skin fresh and dry— 
never heavy with cream. Do this twice. Now 
your pores are free and their natural discharge 
will be more normal. Then in the morning, 
smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream very 
evenly—just enough for your skin to absorb. 
It has no oil. Your face will stay exquisitely 
fresh under the powder. With the regular use 
of these two creams your skin will grow per- 
manently fresher, more transparent. 


Start today. Begin now to avoid the 
troubles that coarsen and age. Buy 
both these creams in jars or tubes at 
any drug store or department store. 
They cannot clog the pores or grow 


hair. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Charming Peggy Wood says: 
“‘Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses easi- 
ly, and the Vanishing Cream is a 
lovely base for powder.” 
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Edward Thayer Monree 
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<o ae Pmnk 
A Gift Sure to 
Delight Every Woman 


Women love to give and 
receive intimate little gifts, 
but often the selection is a 
problem, for some women 
seem “to have everything.” 
This Christmas, however, the 
ideal gift-is not hard to find, 
for the new, modish Dainty- 
mode Lingerie Supporteur 
answers every requirement. 

It takes the place of both 
lingerie clasps and shoulder 
straps. 

Made in Gold, Sterling 
Silver, and Gold Filled, with 
ornamental, stone-set, and 
enamel pins, Daintymode 
appeals as only the most 
dainty and attractive personal 
jewelry can. And it is so use- 
ful and convenient, its wearers 
have come to regard it asa 
practical necessity. 


At Jewelry Stores and the Larger 
Department Stores 


If your dealer hasn’t the “Daintymode,”’ 
plied us, and we will see that you are sup- 


587 B. A. BALLou & Co., Inc. 
“Pins for Every Purpose” 


Providence, R. I. 


aintyinog, 


The Effective, Comfortable 
viaremieee Lingerie Supporteur. 


REGISTERCO 


( PA GIFTS THAT LAST AA G ) | 
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HEAL TH 


Sgt hae oculist once said to me that the 
only eye that could be treated success- 
fully by correspondence was a glass eye. 
| In the main this is true, for the mechanism of 
| the eye is so delicate, and its functions are so 
|important to the happiness and well-being of 
| every individual, that the most careful scien- 
| tific treatment is necessary when there is de- 
| fective vision or any real weakness. Thereare, 
however, exercises and general hygienic treat- 
| ments which can be followed for strengthening 
the eyes, just as for strengthening the body, 
which not only strengthen the muscles and 
nerves controlling the eyes, but also ward off 
| premature weaknesses and defects and help to 
correct these defects after they have developed. 
Through lack of exercise, the body quickly 
shows signs of age, but the eyes show these 
signs most quickly of all, for with the weakness 
of the delicate parts of the eye mechanism 
through misuse, strain or neglect, impaired 
vision results, and the muscles of the eyes be- 
come weakened. The skin surrounding the 
eyes then becomes flabby, inelastic, and wrin- 
kled, causing lines to appear which add years 
to one’s appearance. 

Many of the changes in weakened or dis- 
eased eyes are due to impoverished blood or 
| poor circulation, for when the circulation is 
impeded, there is a lack of nourishment and a 
consequent lowering of the strength of both 
muscles and nerves. When the circulation 
is reestablished, the eyes respond in brightness, 
strength and beauty in a very short time. 





Beauty of the Eyes 


Thousands of women who can lay no claim 
to beauty of face or feature are termed beauti- 
ful because of some unusual beauty of the 
eyes—either in their crystal clearness, the 
luminous depth of perfect color, or a glow and 
sparkle which come from the external daily 
care that is needful, as well as from that inner 
| poise and calm which bespeak health of 

mind, body and nerves. The eyes should be 
lthe most beautifu!, expressive, attractive 
feature of the face, and can be made so if the 
“setting” is kept perfect. Right here it is 
well to remember that the expression of the 
eyes depends very largely upon the strength 
of the nerves and the tone of the muscles 
about them. 

Depressing thoughts are quickly reflected 
in a sad, lifeless expression of the eye; bodily 
weakness, sickness, and disease register at 
once in dull, lusterless eyes; worry, loss of sleep, 
or mental disturbance of any nature causes 
those little “tired” lines, which soon deepen 
into wrinkles, as the muscles about the eyes 
lose their strength, elasticity, and firmness. 

Carelessness in the matter of exercising 
the eyes is to a greater or less degree responsi- 
ble for astigmatism, which is one of the most 
common of all refractive errors. In_ fact, 
ninety-nine percent of eye difficulties are diag- 
nosed by oculists as astigmatism. 

Brain workers, or those whose work requires 
close application for hours at a time, should 
frequently change the “accommodation” of 
the eyes by looking away from their work at 
some distant object and by opening the eyes 
| wide from five to ten times, stretching the 
muscles about them thoroughly. 

The condition of the eyes depends so largely 
upon the general condition of the health that 
one of the first steps toward relieving eye trou 
ble of almost any nature is to build up the 
health, strength, and vitality to normal, 
through exercise and proper attention to diet, 
| bathing, and breathing, in order to bring a 





icomplete metabolic activity and strength to 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 





and BEAUTY 
Care ofthe Eyes and Eye Exercises 


the entire system and in that way lay a founda- 
tion for the real beauty of the eyes. 

When there is a twitching of the eyelids, 
a sensitiveness to light, or a blurring of the 
words and letters when reading, you may 
know that you are in some way over-straining 
your eyes, and should take prompt steps for 


relief. Eye exercises and light massage of the 
muscles about the eyes will be found helpful. 

Eye-strain is partly responsible for the little 
lines that form below and at the corners of the 
eyes. There is nothing better than the free 
use of cold water for strengthening the mus- 
cles and stimulating the nerves of the eyes. 
They should be bathed frequently with cold 
water, especially night and morning. 

The daily use of an eye-cup (or a medicine 
dropper) is particularly helpful in washing the 
eyes and in applying antiseptic solutions. The 
eyes need washing regularly, to cleanse and 
brighten them and to free them from dirt, 
dust, and cinders which so frequently cause 
the eyes and eyelids to become inflamed. 

When using hot or cold applications for the 
eyes, two things must be borne in mind—when 
the muscles and nerves need relaxing, or when 
the capillaries have become distended or over- 
strained, causing the eyes to become blood- 
shot or the lids inflamed, Hot water should be 
applied. To strengthen the eyes and increase 
the metabolicactivity, cold water should be used. 

In order to eradicate wrinkles or prevent 
them from forming around the eyes, there 
should be a gentle massage of the muscles 
about the eyes to build up the tissues and stim- 
ulate a good circulation, thereby giving the 
muscles a new tone. Owing to the delicacy 
and looseness of the skin about the eyes, the 
massage of the surrounding tissue must be 
applied with the greatest delicacy of touch. In 
all. massage avoid pressure upon the eyeball. 

Eye exercise combined with the free use 
of cold water, gentle massage movements, 
and the use of a good tissue-building cream, 
will do much to correct sunken eyes, keep 
the surrounding muscles firm, and eradicate 
untimely lines and wrinkles. 


Care of the Eyes 

When washing the face in the morning, use 
cold water frecly on the face and especially 
on the eyes. Pat the eyes until dry—do not 
rub them. Now fill an eye-cup with a solution 
of boracic acid (which can be made by adding 
about a tablespoon of boracic acid to one pint 
of distilled water), hold the head forward, ad- 
just the cup to the eye socket firmly, but not 
with too much pressure, then tip the head 
backward, so that the cup is inverted, and 
open and close the eye ten times, rolling the 
eye around in a circular movement, so the solu- 
tion will reach every part of the eyeball and 
wash it thoroughly. Repeat the same cleans- 
ing process with the other eye. 

Next, anoint the finger-tips with a tissue- 
building cream, and gently stroke or pat the 
skin under the eyes, making the movement 
from the inner corner of the eye outward to- 
ward the temple, ending the movement by a 
slight upward pressure upon the little lines 
which usually form at the outer corner of the 
eyes. Repeat ten times for each eye. Pat 
or smooth the upper eyelid with tissue cream, 
from the outer corner of the eye to the point 
between the eyebrows, ending with a firm 
pressure between the eyebrows. Always use 
the ‘‘cushion”’ part of the fnger-tips, and keep 
them liberally anointed with tissue cream. A 
good astringent is very helpful to use in connec- 
tion with the cream, as this will help correct 
the lines and wrinkles about the eyes. 








HE knew there must be some reason why people didn’t 
seem to take to her. But what it was, remained an 
enigma in her mind. 

True, no one was ever bluntly rude to her. Yet she was 
not sought after as she and her mother thought a beautiful 
girl should be. 

At parties she felt so miserably out of things that often 
she simply wanted to get off in a corner and just cry it out. 

This particular night she did steal away. And the more 
she puzzled over the thing, the more of a mystery it be- 
came to her troubled mind. 

ok CK * 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. 
And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that requires professional advice. 













‘She felt so 
miserably out of 
things... .” 






She wanted to get off in a corner 


But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is only a local 
condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that this well-known antisep- 
tic that has been in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as a breath deodorant. 
It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. You know 
your breath is right. Fastidious people everywhere are 
making it a regular part of their daily routine. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells 
lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe anti- 


septic and has been trusted as such for a half a century. 
Read the interesting little booklet that comes with 


every bottle-—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 
Ae 
f ie, 
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INTERNATIONAL ‘SILVERPLATE 


Trade-marks on stlverplated hollowware 
assure quality of gifts 


HEN you select a gift, you 

wish its quality to be not only 
assured, but easily recognized by 
all who see it. What more satisfac- 
tory gift than beautiful, eminently 
practical silverplated hollowware, 
stamped with one of the above trade- 
marks, any one of which is a guaran- 
tee of true worth! These four trade- 
marks stand for makers who have 
held to standards of quality for more 
than fifty years. Each is a part of 


the International Silver Co.—world’s 
largest makers of silverplate. 


Whether you buy a tea set, com- 
pote, vase, platter, pair of candle- 
sticks or other article, look for one of 
these trade-marks—the name of the 
producing factory in the half circle 
and the words “International S. Co.” 
at the base. Then can you be sure 
that the silverware is not only well 
designed, but that it is ready to give 
you the lasting service you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


International Silverplate is also made to match the patterns of the famous 
1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks and spoons, and the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS 


TERNATIONAL SILVER. CO. 
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Compton played Santa Claus. He was not in 
costume, but he proved unexpectedly human 
and rollicking. His speeches of presentation 
were to the point, and caused roars of laughter. 
The gifts were piled up on little tables—the 
enchanting things that people buy who do not 
count the cost. Compton was not affluent, but 
his daughters had all done well for themselves. 
There were millions among them. 

As the parcels were opened, there was the 
color and glow of rich fabrics, of rare por- 
celains, books in hand-tooled bindings of red 
leather and of blue picked out with gold— 
there was for Cathleen an Egyptian scarab, a 
Spanish shawl and a high carved comb, slipper 
buckles, a flaming and lovely fan. 

The children’s toys were expensive and ex- 
quisite. The dolls walked and talked, and 
wore sheer little robes of turquoise and 
daffodil and jade, with slippers to match, and 
hats. The boys had miniature air-ships and 
automobiles, with nickel and enamel, and up- 
holstered as handsomely as their fathers’ 
limousines and touring cars. It was all as 
gorgeous as an Eastern bazaar, as sophisticated 
as a Fifth Avenue shop! 

And outside that door a man had asked for 
bread! 





Ill 


M!PNIGHT. All the mad bells ringing. 
- Christmas morning. Snow still falling. 
Wind still blowing. The world asleep. 

In the great house, the head of it restless, not 
because he had denied a beggar at the door, 
but because of his dreams of the son who would 
never come back. He had had no hardness for 
Bruce. And how could he sleep with the 
thought of those other mornings when the boy 
had been the first to cry ‘A Merry Christmas.” 

His wife, too, was restless. She, too, remem- 
bered. She had read late, and he had seen her 
light. He had wanted to go to her, but had 
refrained because in these later years he had 
not been demonstrative. It was enough, he 
thought, that each knew the other cared. 

Cathleen could not sleep. She saw a shabby 
man out in a storm. She saw Drake’s eyes 
lighted up. There had been a new note in his 
voice when he had told her ‘*Good-night.” 

Drake, waking and sleeping, saw Cathleen. 
He got out of bed and went to the window, 
looking out into the wild night. This, then, 
was the meaning of life. To find at the ultimate 
moment the One Woman. Quite unexpectedly 
he felt that the thing was sacred. He wanted to 
lift up his heart to high Heaven, as he had 
lifted it up when at the end of that last 
dreadful night in the Vosges he had seen help 
coming over the hills in the grey of the dawn. 

In all that house only Kate, the cook, slept 


soundly. She had said her prayers when she 
went to bed. She would say them again in the 
morning. She had her day’s work to do, and 


she would do it to the top of her strength. She 
felt no grudge against any fellow creature. 
Quite simply and pleasantly she loved the 
world and the people in it. 

Blanche, the waitress, rather scorned her for 
her point of view. ‘You'll get taken in,” had 
been her warning, “trusting people like that.” 

Christmas morning was, however, to see 
Kate stirred from her calm. Blanche had had 
too much on her mind to talk about a stolen 
pudding. She had been eager to keep her 
tryst with her lover. The moment dinner was 
served she had flown to him. And she had 
slept that night with his ring on her finger. 

Hence, not wasting words, she had given 
Kate merely the bare bones of the incident. 
\fter a night’s rest she was more communica- 
tive, and so it happened that while Kate was 
baking the breakfast waffles, Blanche told of 
the beggar who had been turned away. 

“They are sure it was the same man who 
stole the pudding.” 

‘Who turned him away?” Kate demanded. 


Three Who Stole at Christmas Time 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Mr. Compton.” 

Now, as I have perhaps indicated, Kate the 
cook had a warm heart and a sweet nature. 
She inherited them down through several gen- 
erations from that ancestor of hers, Manus 
O’Donnell, who is described in history as a 
“fierce warrior, but hospitable and generous to 
the poor and to the Church.”” Four centuries 
of less picturesque civilization had modified 
the war-like qualities of the O’Donnells, but 
there remained in the breast of every one of 
them a remnant of the fierceness which had 
characterized the mighty Manus. 

So Kate, the cook, feeling that wild blood 
flowed fast in her veins, said, at white heat: 
“The beast!” 

She flung out the words with such force that 
there was the effect at once in that serene 
kitchen of uproar and disorder. 

Blanche, nervous in the face of emotions she 
could not measure, said, “Well, you needn’t 
look like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“‘Awful—and your face is as red as a beet!” 

“T don’t care how I look.” 

Blanche shrugged and related other details. 
“Mr. Compton was going to call the police. 
But Miss Cathleen begged him not to. And 
then the family came.” . 

‘Did you see the presents they got?” Kate’s 
indignation drove her voice into sharpness. 
“Yet they didn’t have a crust for a hungry 
man.” 

“Oh, well, he wasn’t much of a man.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He stole the pudding. 
of that kind.” 

“What kind?” 

‘People who don’t mind breaking the law.” 

“Don’t Mr. Compton break them? Look at 
the bottles in his cellar. He wants his cock- 
tails, and he gets them. A starving man wants 
a pudding, and he takes it. What’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“T hope you are not saying it’s right to 
steal?” 


“Tam not. 


I don’t think much 


But who is Mr. Compton to set 
himself up?” With a sudden jerk Kate untied 
the bow of her apron. ‘I am going in and tell 
him what I think of him.” 
Blanche’s consternation 
you crazy?” 
“T am not.” 
pressed fury. 


was acute. ‘Are 


Kate’s calm was that of sup- 


LANCHE, fully unnerved, begged: “Oh, 
bake the waffles. You can’t break right 
into the middle of breakfast.” | 
Kate was grim. “I can!” But she hesi 
tated; then, seeing Blanche’s palecountenance, 
capitulated. “Oh, well, I'll wait. But after 
that, I’m done.” 

She tied on her apron, picked up the great | 
pitcher, poured batter into her waffle-iron, and 
turned it, producing presently a waffle which 
for brownness and crispness could not be ex- 
celled: and after that another and another— 
for in the dining-room, on that cold morning, | 
appetites were keen. 

With every waffle that went in, however, 
Kate’s conscience accused her of supineness, 
“They deserved to go hungry,” she snapped, 
as the last instalment of delectable cakes left 
the kitchen. 

Deliberately after breakfast the young cook 
washed the dishes, prepared the vegetables, and 
put the turkey in the roasting-pan. Then she 
made her way to the front part of the house. 

It was seldom that her softly-shod feet 
crossed the Persian rugs and polished floors. 
That was Blanche’s domain. Kate’s place 
was at the back. Last night, she had, how- 
ever, gone decorously with Blanche to receive 
her gifts, which were with the others on the 
tree. 

There had been a dress from Mrs. Compton, 








ten dollars from Mr. Compton, and a pair of | 











Exguisrre MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 
wrapped in pure tin 
foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire | 
family. Tempting to i 
the last piece. i 

| 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


OR 


H. O. Wisur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. | 
Makers cf Wiibur’s Cocoa : 
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Domine 
Syrup 


is always wel- 
come asa table 
spread and for 
flavoring delli- 
cious Christmas 
candies and good 
things to eat. 
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Write for Domino 
Syrup Recipe Book, 
Sugar Etiquette Chart; 
Preserving Labels and 
the “Story of Sugar.” 
Free upon request. Ad- 
dress—American Sugar 
Refining Company, 117 
Wall Street, New York. 
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“Sweeten it with Domino’ | 
Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 


Cinnamon and Sugar; 












Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 
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frivolous silk stockings from Cathleen. Mr. 
Drake had added another bill and a box of 
candy. 

Kate had been with the Comptons five 
years, and had served them faithfully. But 
now she surveyed them austerely as they sat 
in the library. They were all there with 
Drake. 

“T’ve come to tell you,” she said at once, 
“that I am not going to cook your Christmas 
dinner.” 

“What!” 

It had the effect of a chorus, out of which 
sounded presently Mrs. Compton’s troubled 
question, ‘““What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve just heard that last night you wouldn’t 
give that man anything to eat.” 

“Well?” Compton’s question was staccato. 

Kate faced him. “Perhaps you think it isn’t 
my business. But—well, it’s like this, Mr. 
Compton—I don’t want to live with people 
who’d do a thing like that.” 

“He wasa thief and broke the law.” Comp- 
ton was obviously trying to be patient. 

Then Kate saw red: “He isn’t the only man 
who breaks the laws,” her clear voice chal- 
lenged. ‘There’s wine in your cellar.” 

Dead silence, out of which Cathleen said: 
“She’s right, Dad. You bought it.” 

“Do you think I am going to let a cook de- 
cide tvhether I shall keep a rotten law?” 

“Perhaps,” and now it was Drake who chal- 
lenged him, ‘‘the man who stole the pudding 
thinks the law rotten.” 


“)H,” Kate went on, “I ain’t excusing him. 
But do you know what it means to be star- 
ing in a window and see everybody warm and 
comfortable, and with hot food on the table, 
and to be wishing and wishing that you might 
sit for a moment by the fire and have something 
in your stomach? I know what it means,” 
her voice was shaking. “I’ve been hungry. I 
used to stand outside windows, and look in 
where they baked hot cakes and poured sirup 
over them, and had lots of butter. And at 
home there was dry bread and a bit of drip- 
ping. And on Christmas day we had stew, 
and there wasn’t much meat on the bone, and 
we had to do the best we could with gravy and 
onions and potato. And I know this, Mr. 
Compton: if you had brought that man in and 
had ‘set him: in my kitchen, and had asked 
him a few questions, you’d have known in a 
minute whether he was bad or just down and 
out. And either way it wouldn’t have hurt 
vou—and it was Christmas eve. And look at 
the things you gave your own family. And it 
didn’t mean much tothem. But it would have 
lot to that man.” She stopped, 
breathless. 
“That will do,’ Compton told her, frigidly. 


| “As J said before, I can’t have you sitting in 
| judgment.” 


“Well, I’ve got to say this. I won’t cook 
a dinner for a thief. You robbed a man of 
hope, Mr. Compton, and that’s worse than 


| stealing a pudding.” 


Oh, but she was 


Drake wanted to applaud. 
A kitchen 


beautiful, this fine young creature. 


| goddess, perhaps, but none the less a goddess. 


“Kate,” Mrs. Compton was saying, “you 
know we are going to have guests.” 

“Yes’m. And the turkey is in the pan, and 
the vegetables ready, and the plum pudding is 
in the pot. But I am not going to cook them. 
I am giving notice.” She dropped a crumpled 
bill on the table. “You can take that back. 
I don’t want it. It would burn my fingers 
when I thought you had it in your pocket when 
a man asked for bread.” 

Compton picked up the money. “That’s 
And we can get some one to cook 


our dinner. We are not at the mercy of a 


| sentimental virago.”’ 


And then Cathleen flung out, “She’s right’; 


| and she was weeping. 


And Basil Drake, seeing her tenderness, 
wanted her in his arms. 


Three Who Stole at Christmas Time 


“You need not think I blame you, Miss 
Cathleen,” Kate was saying. ‘You wouldn’t 
hurt a kitten.” 

“That’s quite enough,” Compton stormed, 
and Kate marched out, her head held high. 
Mrs. Compton said wearily: ‘We can’t get 
any one at this hour. We’d better just call 
up and tell people not to come.” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind,” Compton 
informed her. “There are, of course, plenty 
of cooks.” 

But there were not. The local caterers were 
all busy, and the agencies were closed. It was 
too late to get any one from town. Oh, the 
thing was unspeakable. Compton came back 
from the telephone to say savagely: 

“A little more of this, and I shall wonder if 
the world has gone mad.” 

He had a feeling that none of the family 
sympathized with him. Nor Drake. He 
turned his back on them, walked to the window, 
and stood looking out. 

A man was coming up the front steps. He 
wore an old red sweater under his shabby coat, 
and a sprig of holly in his cap. It was still 
snowing, he was whitened by it, and it was deep 
under his feet, but he walked with a steady and 
swinging gait—as a man might march to hid- 
den music. 

He rang the bell—then lifted his cap to shake 
the snow from it. 

Compton saw his face, recognized him, strode 
to the door, and opened it. He did not quite 
know what he intended to do, but he had 
a feeling that here was the outlet for all 
the rage which was consuming him. On 
the head of this man should be heaped the 
anathemas he deserved for upsetting that 
household. 

But the man stood there, smiling, his cap 
in his hand—gay with the red of his holly and 
the red of his sweater. “I have come,” he 
said. “to pay for the pudding.” 


IV 


Hardinger had stolen the pudding with no 
more thought of offense against the law than a 
wolf feels who snatches meat when he is starv- 
ing. 

He had eaten it in the garage, wrapped in a 
rug which he had found in Compton’s car. He 
had, indeed, sat on the cushions of the limou- 
sine and had feasted in state and elegance. 
There was a chance that the chauffeur might 
arrive, but he had taken the chance. He had 
been content to be warm for the moment and 
savor the fineness of the rich food. Milk and 
eggs had gone into the making. It was am 
brosia, manna—all the delights of a thousand 
meals he had missed rolled into one. 

When he had finished, he had put the silver 
dish back. It had been a daring thing to do. 
He could see that the theft had been discovered 
and that the cook and the waitress were talking 
wildly together. 

“We'll have to give 
Blanche was asserting. 

And Kate, the cook, flinging open wide the 
door of a certain cupboard had decided, 


them something,” 


“Canned peaches—and there’s plenty ot 
cake.” 
He had waited then, back among the 


shadows. He had seen Kate’s start of sur- 
prise when she turned and found the silver 
dish. She had opened the door and had peered 
out into the night. She had said, indeed, in 
her rich young voice, 

“Who’s there?” 

For a moment he had been tempted to an- 
swer her. She had seemed such a gracious 
figure as she stood against the golden light. 
He wanted a word from her as much as a 
moment ago he had wanted food. But he 
dared not speak. 

Yet the thought of her stayed with him, as 
he crept away into the night. He had heard 
her say to Blanche in the midst of her distrac- 
thon: 











Baked Potatoes and Cheese 


6 large baked potatoes 
¥ cup hot milk —_ 
2 teaspoons salt 
¥ |b. Kraft Pimento or American 
cheese—shredded 
¥ teaspoon paprika 
Cut potatoes in half lengthwise and 
scoop out the centers. Mash thor- 
oughly. Rub cheese through grater, 
p> ns hot milk, and beat with egg 
beater until smooth. Mix with the 
potatoes, add seasoning, and whip 
2 a until light and creamy. Refill the 
a... potato shells, and bake in a hot 
~ oven for 10 minutes. 
Send for Free 
Recipe Book 
. H.-12 





Let Your Palate Decide 


FLAKY, snow-white baked potato is All cheese should be good cheese; 
tempting enough, but just try adding should be properly ripened; should be 
a bit of good chéese; it’s irresistible. fresh, wholesome and full- flavored — 
Cheese blends with other foods and but it isn’t. Kraft Cheese 4s; that’s the dif- 
brings outtheir hidden flavors as nothing ference. 
else can. When you buy Kraft Cheese, you know 
You may not buy cheese often—not of- the flavor will please you even before you 
ten enough perhaps. You may not be able taste it. You know that it is carefully made; 
to tell good cheese merely by looking at pasteurized fet your protection, and sealed 
it—few people can. That’s the reason for for its own; all the way to your table. 
Kraft Cheese. It is good cheese, made by Then too, there are a great many more 
some one responsible for its quality,witha reasons besides these, why you should ask 
trade name for your guidance when buying. for it by name. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 






IN TINS 


8 varieties 


yi IN LOAVES 


4 varieties 


Also made and known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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HE taste of Maxwell House Coffee 
a treat worthy of remembrance 
and anticipation. 
The hostess places unfaltering confidence 
in the flavor and dependability of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 
Years of searching for the combination of 
uniformity and delicious flavor have taught 
her to look to Maxwell House for the taste 


that is “Good to the Last Drop” 


The determination to produce such a coffee 


as this has influenced us to search for the 


finest coffees of the world; and to clean, 
roast and blend them according to our par- 
ticular method, developed over a period of 
Misa aes 

Then, with the inimitable Maxwell House 
flavor securely sealed in the tins, we have 
no hesitancy in promising you a taste that 


is alwaya “Good to the Last Drop”. 


Aak your dealer for Maxwell House Coffee. 
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SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS— CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN AND USE 





“Some poor hungry soul. May God go with 


He had 


him! 
: Her voice had had a break in it. 
They had 


found the tears starting to his eyes. 
frozen on his cheeks. 

He felt that if he might go back and sit in 
that warm kitchen with that compassionate 
soul all of life would be changed for him. That 
it would grow full and big as it had been before 
he went to France. 

Of course, the whole thing was his own fault. 
He faced that squarely. The war had been a 
great adventure—a terrible adventure, with 
Death like a leaping hound constantly at his 
heels. But in a way he had grown to crave 
excitement; and coming back he had found 
things tame. 

He had found, toc, his widowed mother 
dead. The mortgaged farm sold for debt. 
There was no other member of the family. He 
was alone. He had drifted to the city—idle. 
He had picked up a bit of money here and 
there. But his life had been at loose ends— 
and so he had come to this snowy night— a 
beggar. A thief! 

He faced that squarely, too. It was useless 
for him to try to find excuses. To say that 
other men were as bad. His own sins must be 
on his own shoulders. His mother had taught 
him that. 

But in the meantime, he had eaten the pud- 
ding. He might have returned a purse, or a 
silver dish. But a pudding—the thing was, of 
course, impossi»le— 

There remained only one thing. To pay for it. 


AS HE tramped on and on through the snow, 

he had found himself wanting more and 
more to sway level in his thoughts with that 
upstanding young creature in the Compton 
kitchen. 

The rich food had given him added energy. 
Striding down the hill, he found at the turn 
of the corner a moving picture palace. People 
were passing in and out—and the wet snow 
rose above the fine shoes of the women. Har- 
dinger asked for the job of cleaning off the 
snow. Gotit. Went away with enough in his 
pocket to pay for coffee, a big sandwich, a sub- 
way fare, and a bed for the night. 

The next morning he had risen early and 
cleaned off more snow. By half-past ten he 
was ¢gain speeding back to the suburb where 
the Comptons lived, with two dollars in his 
pocket, and an added sense of self-respect. 
The bit of holly in his cap was his only Christ- 
mas gift. An Italian vendor had seen his eyes 
upon it, had broken off a bit and had offered it 
to him. Between the two men had flashed a 
glance of understanding as Hardinger had 
stuck it in his cap. 

“Fine, fine!” the Italian had said, and Har- 
dinger had responded heartily. 

“A Merry Christmas.” 

And now he was facing a man who did not 
understand. ‘What do you mean,” Comp- 
ton was demanding, “by saying you will 
pay for the pudding. Do you think you can 
settle it like that—casually? As if it didn’t 
matter?” 

“Tt does matter. And I’ve got two dollars. 
I cleaned off the snow and earned it.” 

“How do I know you earned it?” 

Hardinger shrugged his shoulders. 
have my word.” 

“The word of a thief.” 

“Oh, well, if you prefer to think the worst.” 

“T prefer not to think of you at all.” 

“In that event,” Hardinger’s hand was in 
his pocket, “you'll let me pay?” 

“Td rather give you to the police.” 

“On Christmas morning?” 

“On Christmas morning or any other morn- 
ing. I’m not sentimental.” 

“Tshould judge,” Hardinger responded, “that 
you are not.” 

“Sentimentality,” said Compton didacti- 
cally, ‘is the curse of people of your class. I 
have just lost my cook because she chose to 


“You 


Three Who Stole at Christmas Time 


think that you were badly treated—that I 
should havé given food to a beggar. She has 
refused to cook our Christmas dinner because 
I called you a thief.” ~ 

It seemed to Hardinger as if in that moment 
the whole world was lighted by something in- 
effable—a woman’s faith in him. But to 
Compton he said: 

“You have-made one mistake. I am not in 
the same class with your cook. I should say 
she was in a class by herself. Something finer 
than the rest of us, finer than you are who use 
Christmas symbols and forget their meaning:” 

“You talk like a book,” Compton said, “‘and 
I don’t know what you mean, or why I stand 
here talking to you.” 

“Oh, I’ve read enough, if it comes to that. 
And what I mean by symbols is that you say 
‘A Merry Christmas’ and ‘Peace on Earth’ 
but what you really mean is that you’ll make 
it merry and peaceful for your own flesh and 
blood and let the rest of the world go hang. 
I’m net trying to excuse myself. I know better. 





I come from plain farmer folk. Honest. That’s | 


my class, if you’ll let me borrow your word. 
And it’s a good enough class for me. I wish to 
God I was back today in my mother’s warm 
kitchen .. .” 

He brought himself up sharply. ‘Look here,” 
he said; “why can’t we square the thing? I 
ate your pudding; let me cook yourdinner. I’ve 
roasted more than one turkey at the old farm.” 

Compton’s laugh was unpleasant. “Do you 
think I'd trust a thief?” 


“Oh, cut that out,’’ Hardinger said wearily. 


“Would I have tramped out here with two 
dollars in my pocket if I hadn’t been straight?” 

Compton hesitated. ‘Come in,” he said at 
last. “It will be a good joke or Kate.” His 
tightened lips suddenly relaxed into a reluctant 
smile. 

Hardinger followed him to the library. 
Stood at ease, cap in hand, while Compton 
stated the case. Drake studied him. Then 
remarked: 

“You were overseas.” 

“Ves,” 

“T thought so.” He turned to his hostess. 
“If I were you, Mrs. Compton, I’d take him 
in.” 

“Compton?” Hardinger’s startled excla- 
mation seemed to break against the blank wall 
of their astonishment. “That was the name of 
the captain of my company .... Bruce... 
Bruce Compton a 


HE silence which fell upon them was that 

of those who face a strange and unbelievable 
circumstance. Out of it at last Compton 
stammered: “You knew—my son?” 

“T brought him from the field,’”’ Hardinger 
told them simply. “I got my D. S. M. for 
that.” 

He showed it under his tattered coat. They 
crowded around him, Mrs. Compton weeping, 
Cathleen catching his arm, saying breathlessly: 

“Oh, we looked for you everywhere. Ad- 
vertised. Oh, to think that it was you!” 

And Compton’s white lips were trying to 
frame an apology. “If I had known last night 
—when I turned you—away.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Hardinger, plainly 
uncomfortable, was saying. “(Make ’em stop 
thanking me, Mr. Drake. And lead me to the 
turkey.” 

“Do you think,’”’ Compton demanded, “that 
I am going to let you cook the dinner? You 
are to be our guest.” 

But Hardinger shook his head. “Honestly; 
I'd rather not. I ain’t your kind. I was a 
good top sergeant, but I’m nothing in high 
society. Dli have a plate to myself at the 
kitchen table, and feel like a king.” 

He stopped as a vision appeared in the door- 
way, a pink and white and blue treasure of 
a cook. ‘ 

“Oh, Mrs. Compton,” Kate said with 
agitation. “I’ve been crying my eyes out. I 
can’t spoil Christmas for you and Miss Cath- 











HE “SAVORY” Bread Saver not only 
conserves crumbs but saves many foot- 
steps. 


_ Swing down the cover, find the bread just 
right and neatly arrayed in its roomy in- 
terior, no muss or jumble to offend the sight. 


Everything is complete, cabinet, combi- 
nation bread shelf and cooling rack, bread 
board, knife and crumb tray of highest 
quality. 

Get one for Christmas including the special 
“SAVORY Prize Recipe Book’’ which tells 
how to enjoy and prepare 100 delicious dishes 
from the crumbs you save. 





Boiler 


Not an ordinary double boiler but a new, 
steam double boiler which by its own ex- 
clusive “SAVORY” Steam Circulating Meth- 
od makes possible the much-desired steam 
cooking. 


Know what tenderness, delicacy, flavor and 
nourishment there can be to vegetables steam 
cooked by this out-of-the-ordinary utensil. 
Its use pays in a hundred ways—all described 
in the “SAVORY Prize Recipe-Book II”’ tied 
to the handle of each and every one. Look 
for it in its picture package. A “SAVORY” 
Steam Double Boiler for a Christmas present 
will be appreciated more than you can 
imagine. 








“SAVORY” Roasters are famous. Three mil- 
lion housewives bought them because they 
roast meats, fish and fowl so wonderfully. 
. They are self-browning and self-basting, con- 
serving healthful, appetizing meat juices and 


are cleaned with astonishing ease. Make some 
friend the “three millionth and one” to own 
a “SAVORY” Roaster. 


If your dealer does not hegpen to have these three ‘“‘SAV- 
OR *’ Specialties, write us direct. A special for Chris 
is the ‘‘SAVORY’’Steam Double Boiler, sent to you for $2.00, 


el post prepaid. ($2.25 if you li it of the Missour'! 
Barcel post grevald.. ($2.25 if zou live: west of the Missourl 


the REPUBLIC METALWARE «. 
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‘this is my 
avorite cake 


VIOLA DANA 


T’S Kingnut Chocolate Cake— and it 

was baked and presented to Miss Dana 

by Prudence Penny, famous food expert 

of Los Angeles. This is just one of many 

delicious recipes in thenew Kingnut Recipe 
Booklet — yours for the asking: 


Cream 14 cup of Kingnut and add 34 cup 
of sugar gradually, creaming them to- 
gether. Add 2 beaten egg yolks. Sift 
124 cups flour, 2!4 teaspoons baking 
powder and 1% teaspoon salt together and 
add to egg mixture, alternately with 2 
cup milk. Mix well. Fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites and add x teaspoon vanilla. 
Bake in a loaf pan or square cake pan in 
moderate oven. When cool, cover with a 
rich chocolate icing. The use of Kingnut 
makes this cake especially nourishing and 
delicious. 


A delicious, wholesome 


spread for bread 


Kingnut is made from the pure, wholesome 
fats of cocoanuts and peanuts, blended with 
pasteurized milk. Use it on your table. It 
is the finest spread for bread that money 
can buy —yet it costs so little that its use 
is pin 4K economy. Buy it from your 
grocer in one or two pound prints. 


KELLOGG PRODUCTS, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Write us today 
for our new book- 
let of Kingnut 


TO SPREAD ON BREAD 


TO ENRICE YOUR COOKING 
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leen. I ain’tsaying much about Mr. Compton, 
and I am frank to state that I wouldn’t cook 
the dinner if it was for him alone. But the 
turkey’s in the oven, and the pudding’s in the 
pot, and I’ve said a prayer for the poor soul 
that stole the other one.” 

Then Hardinger stepped forward and said, 
“I’m the poor soul that stole the pudding, and 
| [ need your prayers.” 

A beautiful flush came into Kate’s cheeks. 

| She tried to speak, and could not go on. She 

| began again, “Well, I wouldn’t have believed 
that you’d come back.” 

| “I came to pay for the pudding.” 

“There,” she said, facing Mr. Compton 
squarely, “I told you so! And isn’t it a beau- 
tiful thing to think of?” 

She was a beautiful thing to think of. Drake 
wanted to tell her so. But it was Cathleen 
who went forward and, in sight of them all, 
kissed her. 

“Kate, dear Kate, he knew my brother. He 
‘new Bruce.” 

And she cried as if her heart would break. 

Vv 
ELL, two cooks did not spoil the dinner. 
They worked blithely together, seasoning 
the food with friendliness and good comrade- 
ship and a sense of high romance. 

Even Blanche saw the signs of what was 
happening. “‘She’s never been in love with any- 
body,” she whispered to Hardingerashe helped 
her with the turkey in the butler’s pantry. 

“Thank God!” His response was fervent. 

Blanche with the silver platter held aloft, 
the turkey a proud and nut-brown beauty, 
plump with stuffing, flung over her shoulder, 
“‘She’s the one that ought to thank God!” and 
sailed into the dining-room. ‘ 

Romance, too, was there—Drake and Cath- 
leen, unmistakable. Blanche, passing savory 
dishes competently, caught Drake’s Jow-voiced 
remark: 

“T’d steal, if I thought I could get away with 
it” 

And Cathleen, helping herself to mashed po- 
tatoes, asked, with no more concern for Blanche 
than if she had been a dummy, “What would 
you steal?” 

And Drake, over his own mashed potatoes: 
“Your heart.” 

It was a wonder, Blanche told herself, that 
anybody could serve properly with a thing like 
that going on, yet when she went the rounds 
again with the currant jelly, what did she hear 
but, 

“Darling...” 

And after this to go into the kitchen and 
find Kate with her eyes shining ... 





Three Who Stole at Christmas Time 


And why shouldn’t they shine? For she and 
Hardinger had found a future. Which is a 
great thing to find on Christmas day or any 
other day. And Kate wore in her breast the 
bit of holly that Hardinger had had tucked in 
his cap. 

And he had said to her, “I have nothing else, 
dear Kate, to give you, but I give you this with 
all my heart.” 

And Kate had said, ‘What more do I want 
thanthat?” And Blanche, rushing in, had been 
so astounded by the situation that she forgot 
that she had come for the scalloped oysters, 
and had to be recalled by Mrs. Compton’s bell. 

Then, when dinner in the dining-room was 
over, and Blanche had gone off with her 
chauffeur, leaving Hardinger and Kate alone, 
the two of them sat on each side of the table 
and talked of things present and things that 
were past, and things that were tocome . . . 

“You see,” Hardinger said wistfully, “there 
ought to be a chance for me.” 

“A man makes his own chances,” said Kate, 
stoutly, ‘“‘and nothing can hold you back.” 

And just then, as if a Christmas fairy had 
waved a wand, there marched into the kitchen 
the master of the house, and behind him 
marched Basil Drake with the air of a con- 
queror. 

And Hardinger rose to his feet, and they 
stood there together—three of a kind—three 
thieves at Christmastide—the man who had 
stolen a pudding—the man who had stolen 
hope from a beggar—and the man who had 
stolen the heart of a girl. 

For Drake was going to marry Cathleen! 
And it was about this that they had come to 
talk to Hardinger. 


gs E are going to live on my place up near 

the Canadian line—I’ve got a model farm. 
And I want you to look after it. There’s a 
little house you can have for yourself.” 

“T don’t want it for myself,” said Hardinger. 
“T want it for Kate,” and held out his hand to 
her and drew her to him. “A few minutes ago 
I gave her a bit of holly and my heart. I saw 
no hope then of anything else. But she was 
ready to have me. And now I can offer her a 
house and a home.” 

His voice broke at that . . . 

But Kate with her cheeks as red as the holly 
at her breast said, “It is his heart I want,’’ and 
stood there beside him, proud and happy. 

And Compton, looking on, saw his cook for 
the first time, not as a servant, but as a woman. 
And he saw her as Drake saw her, as beautiful 
because she was kind. And he saw her as 
Hardinger saw her, as the help and hope of a 
man’s awakened soul. 


Cabinet Work for the Amateur Craftsman 


(Continued from page 40) 


cushion section lifts out, in which case it is 
easily re-covered. 

Modern decoration features the footstool. 
Not only does its practical value exceed its 
decorative effect, which is always a sound 
principle in house furnishing, but it offers an 
excellent opportunity to use some odd piece of 
rare fabric, or to introduce a live color spot in 
the room. 

The properly made footstool is, of course, 
recommended, but for use in unusual places, as 
before the fireplace, or in a guest room, or per- 
haps on a sun porch, a comfortable little stool 
may be made at very small expense. 

A shallow, rectangular box, preferably about 
10 by 13 inches, is the foundation. Reinforce 
the inside corners with small blocks of wood to 
avoid splitting, and attach the feet, which may 
be small door-stops or drawer pulls cut in half, 
as illustrated on page 4o. Build up the in- 
terior with layers of cotton batting, or 

|smoothly-laid curled hair, perhaps salvaged 
| from some old chair. Round the top well to 
allow for matting, and cover with burlap, or 
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other strong material. This should be firm, 
but not pulled taut. With a large needle and 
coarse thread, make a welt around the top 
edges as shown in Fig. 3. 

The next step is to cut several layers of cot- 
ton batting to -the exact shape of the top— 
enough to fill the slight depression left by the 
welt. Carry the upper layer over the edge. 
Next stretch and tack the final covering with 
furniture tacks. The corners are then mitered 
and hand-sewed. Furniture guimpe, or narrow 
fringe of a lively or contrasting color, completes 
the work. Cover the bottom of the stool with 
dark cambric or silesia, unscrewing the feet for 
this purpose. 

Another method that may be followed in 
making a footstool is to cut a 34-inch board 
the required shape, and lay the cotton batting 
upon it. In this case, carry the upholstery 
material to the under side of the board, 
and proceed as outlined above, except that 
the feet must be attached last. This method 
is often used where an irregular shape is 
desired. 
















Peaches 
Apricots 
Pears 

Cherries 





O have Libby’s California Peaches, Libby’s Apricots, 

Royal Anne Cherries and Bartlett Pears for their winter 
tables has quite become the custom in homes where the art 
A very interesting of dining well is daily practiced. Picked at the moment of 
recipe booklet, perfect ripeness and packed with all their natural flavor 
F say one sealed in, these fruits offer a measure of enjoyment distine- 
sent you free upon tively their own. Still, as with the other fruits, the vege- 
request. Write today tables, meat delicacies and condiments which merit and bear 
the Libby label, there is no added cost for the added pleas- 
ure that they bring—each one coming from that place where 
in all the world it is found at its finest. 















* Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 

















































“The Prettiest 
Dress of All’ 


“T’ve never had as many compliments about 
any dress as I’ve had about this one. My friends 
tell me it’s the prettiest and most becoming dress 
they’ve ever seen me wear. 

“They just. can’t believe that I made it my- 
self, for only a few months ago I could hardly 
sew at all. 

“But now, thanks to the Woman’s Institute, 
I can make any dress I want at a half or a third 
of what it would cost in the shops. It’s sur 
prising how much you can save by making your 


” 


own clothes! 
Learn Dressmaking and 
Designing at Home 


By our fascinating new. method of teaching by 
mail, you, too, can,quickly learn in spare time, 
in the comfort af@quxHét of your own: home,- to 
make dresses, skirts Pevises, suits, wraps, lingerie 
children’s clothes, ie ~in fact, garments of,gvery 
kind. With this training you will not onty be 
able to make all yoag own clothes, but*to take up 
Dressmaking or Millinery as a business—secure a 
good paying position or open a shop of your own. 


Write for 48-page Booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card, or the convenient 
coupon and you will receive, without obligation, 
the full story of this great school that is bringing 
to women and girls all over the world the happi- 
ness of having dainty, becoming clothes, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE I 
Dept. 8-Z, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘Making 
Beautiful Clothes.’”’ I am most interested 
in learning— 

(C How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
C] How to Earn Money. Sewing for Others 

CJ How to Plan aft! Make Attractive Clothes 
CJ How to Design and. Make Becoming Hats 
CJ How to Become a Successful Milliner 

OJ The Art of Succéssful Cookery 
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“SOLLAPSIBLE 
« BRINGS 
sh /erle 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re 
produced. Makes dressmaking a pleasure 

tio As necessary for fitting 
as the sewing machine for sewing. 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE | 
ly setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it 
quickly and independently adjusts Nec! 

Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips an 

Skirt, to exactly ‘reproduce any style, 

size or figure. 


EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of $3.a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 
Order an * me"* orm today or 
write for Mustrated Catalogue with 
detailed information. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 12-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y« 


write for Illustrated Catalog and Easy Payment Hcrms 
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used to the mirrored reflection of herself in her 
black dress, with the huge Chinese monster 
carved in exquisitely colored jade in her 
corsage. It is the repeat of her eyes. There 
she is, all golds and greens and nacre with the 
black to set it off. 

“What do you think?” I ask her. 

“Pas mal—” but she is obviously pleased 
with herself. 

“You'll admit that a mere man can some- 
times be right.” 

“T don’t admit it at all. No man’s ever 
right. It’s the artist, not the man, that I 
yield to.” 

Once she asked: “What are you going to 
do with it when it’s finished?” 

“T’ll exhibit it this year at the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. After that I shall lay it 
humbly at your feet.” 

She expressed her thanks prettily enough, 
but behind them were signs of dismay. What 
was she, a poor little wayfarer living in a 
wardrobe trunk, to do with a three-foot-by- 
four oil painting of herself? 

“You can hang it up in the Villa Miranda.” 


HER eyes narrowed, as she looked at me. 
“Your pictures are wortha lot of money?” 

I made the appropriate gesture conveying 
a modest sense of my market value. She 
nodded her head in appreciation. 

“When I travel, I take my portable property 
with me. I don’t leave them at the Villa 
Miranda.” 

“You mean the Marchese?’ 

“T mean,” she said, “that you will put your 
picture wherever you like in your home, and 
give me permission to come and look at. it 
whenever I like.” 

Princess,” said I, ‘this house and all that is 
in it is yours.” 

With an ironical grimace she quoted the 
Spanish formula, “‘A la disposition de Usted.” 

“Tf you don’t take care,” I laughed, “T'll 
put it at your disposal in a very blunt English 
fashion—and both of us will be infernally 
sorry.” 

“Oh! 
ment. 

“Anything you like, if you’ll only keep still 
while I’m painting you.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m just a subject and not 
an objec i 

“‘Wadame la Princesse,” said I, “is whatever 
Madame la Princesse pleases to be.” 

I rose and did the portrait painter’s cat- 
crawl around the canvas, scanning it from all 
angles. 

“The frivolous woman is snubbed,” she re- 
marked. 

“Utterly and hopelessly,” said I. 

I sat down-again. The impudence of her 
nose would not come right. One stroke re- 
vealed it as a deformity, another as a classical 
feature which: robbed the portrait of likeness. 
I rubbed. the nose out altogether, trusting to a 
future illumination, and putting on my heaviest 
frown worked on the gold of her hair. She 
was impressed, thinking, like most sitters, that 
I was intent on some fleeting expression of eyes 
or mouth, and sat stock-still. When the sit- 
ting was_over, she came around to review 
progress. In her eyes there was none. There 
was retrogression, owing to the smudged-out 
nose. 

“And is it for this that ’ve been wasting this 
beautiful morning of sunshine when I might 
have been walking with my dog on the Croi- 
sette. Viens, Chouchou, and see what thing 
monsieur has done with your mother.” 

Chouchou, a cynical orange Pekinese, who 
had been asleep on a far-off cushion, sat up 
at this appeal, yawned and cocked his little 
lion head to one side. She snapped her fin- 
gers. 

“Viens!” 

But he wouldn’t. The celestial dog of 
China suffers from no mortal dictation to his 


A declaration!’ she flashed amuse- 


The Coming of Amos 


(Continued from page 16) 


All he did was to wave 
She ad- 


comings or goings. 
a serene squirrel tail over his back. 
dressed him in French. 

‘Viens, | say. Was it for this that I took 
you out of Russia from the Bolsheviks who 
would have killed and eaten you?” 

He cocked his head again at a different angle, 
as one who held in derision all the Lénins and 
Trotskys of the universe. Set in the ‘nfidst of 
his tawniness, just below the ironi@al black 
eyes, gleamed his black, little Mongol nose. 
Talk about the eagle beak of the wake of 
Wellington, the fantastic appendageé-of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, the exquisitely haughty gine of 
Cleopatra’s organ—no nose on earth’cduld so 
express the don’t care-a-damnativené$s°of dis- 
dain as that of Chouchou. pn 

“My dear Princess,” said I with a sudden 
inspiration of which. she could not guess the 
source, “take Chouchou on your lap and sit 
for another ten minutes. I may be able,” I 
added, barefacedly mendacious, ‘‘to paint 
him in.” “ 

Delighted, she swept the adorable bit of 
superciliousness from his cushion and, return- 
ing to her chair, posed again. And I worked 
once more on her little, disdainfal * Mongol 
nose. 3 
She sat, sweetly contented,: thinking that I 
Was painting in Chouchou against thésblack of 
her corsage Poor dear, how-should*she know 
that the painting of dogs isa specialist’s gift? 
While she held him against her bosom in what 
she thought to be his most fascinating atti- 
tude, I was intent on her nose. ‘ 

Time passed. 

There entered, canary-vested and_black- 
sleeved, my valet de chambre, Frangois. It was 
one o’clock, and Amelie (my cook—and his 
wife) wanted to know whether she should 
serve the dejeuner for monsicur that was com- 
manded for half-past twelve. 

One o’clock. The Princess Nadia rose in 
dismay, clutching an indignant Chouchou, 
who barked his gastronomic appreciation of 
the flight of time. 

“My aunt lunches at twelve. 
you tell me?” 
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Why didn’t 


MADE apologies and offered a seat at my 

frugal table. At least there was sunshine in 
the wine I could set before her, and nothing 
but view of blue sea and sky from the dining- 
room window. Being hungry, she accepted. 
Being a woman, and as such curious as to the 
details of a lone man’s establishment, she 
would have accepted in any case. We lunched 
charmingly. To the lone man’s table she lent 
an all-too-rare graciousness. Free from the 
austerity of the studio and the consciousness 
of strange processes of creation, she expanded 
into gaiety, rattled off piquant paragraphs of 
the social chronicle of the villadom and casino- 
dom of Cannes, and ate and drank with the 
youthful gusto so pleasing to an elderly host. 
During the meal I confessed abandonment of 
my project of painting Chouchou. 

“Tt was only to keep me quiet?” 

“That was all.” 

Hence followed naturally an argument on 
the cynical guile of man and the more subtle 
wiles of woman. In the former, it appeared, 
there was always a certain brutality, an April- 
fool coarseness. For instance, the recent 
duping of herself and dog. 

“Bark at the horrid man,” she commanded. 

The Pekinese, on the chair by her side, up- 
turned a cold, glazed eye. Having lunched 
delicately and fully, he had no further concern 
with the superficial whims of mankind. We 
laughed, in light mood. Francois served 
coffee and liqueurs. Nadia lit a cigarette. 

I shall always associate Nadia’s delicate 
lighting of the cigarette with the troublesome 
event. 

It was at that moment that I heard an im- 
patient voice and something like a scuffle out- 
side, followed by the throwing open of the door 
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Stand, Hang,Clamp Anywhere 









For Every Member of 
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These ingenious little lamps perform such a very 
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Ca a) Want It”’ 
personal service that they at once become close 
companions. Therefore, they make most satis- 
factory gifts for every member of the family. 
—mother would love to have one for sewing 
—father needs one badly for shaving 
—sister should have one for her dresser 
—son ought to have one in the garage ; 
—the maid would be grateful for one for the pantry 
And so on, the unique clamping, hooking and ad- 
justing devices suggest so many handy adapta- 
tions ordinary lamps won’t meet that it would 
be hard to imagine a gift that would be more 
cherished than a Greist Lamp, by every one from 
the children to the old folks. 
Clamped ; 
to I} 
Bed Post i 
/ 
| 
* e | 
i 
(Shown above in Decorated Ivory) ii 
A handsome lamp in plain and decorated ivory enamel, if 
brushed brass, mahogany bronze, statuary bronze and verde i] 
antique, a tasteful art green. It stands on the table, clamps 
onto any object up to 2 inches thick, or hangs from the 
wall. Hinged stem and removable shade reflect a con- 
centrated light exactly where you want it, but never in 
the eyes. i 
The Greist Lamp is larger than the Juniorlite —a digni- if 
fed lamp that stands, or hangs from a hook in the base ( 
cn chair back, head of bed or elsewhere. Also has eyelet aa 
to attach to the wall. In same finishes as the Juniorlite. a 
The well-known Wallace Lamp, smallest of the group, is a 4 
wonder for variety of uses and extreme compactness. i 
Entire lamp except bulb packs within the shade and base, ] 
which fit together to form a case. Fine for traveling; { 
fine for all over the house. In brass, nickel and many | 
other artistic finishes. | 
Ask Your Dealer to see our full line. 
JUNIORLITES - - $4.50 Up 
WALLACE LAMPS - 2.50: * 
GREIST LAMPS - - 5.00 ‘* 
DO-ALL-LAMPS- - ~ 5.00 ‘‘ 
= \y DEALERS —Never in our observation of the lamp business have we 
seen a year-round article with such lively gift possibilities. lf you 


: i " cial 
| ree ainedactey Oller and profit by our national advertising at The YAlAce Lamp 
| Mominal outlay. 
THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. G, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Precision Manufacturers Since 1871 
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Beautiful De Luxe Gift Book 


OF 170 PAGES 
Showing Thousands of New and Unique 
Suggestions at Popular Prices 
The phenomenal growth and success 
of Baird-North are due in a large 
measure to our fair. courteous treat- 
ment. and our guarantee of complete 
satisfaction or no sale. Be sure to get 
YOUR copy of our De Luxe Gift Book 
—it offers you bargains greater than 
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jand the appearance of a gigantic young man 
| by whom Francois flashed gestic ulating. The 
gigantic young man wore a bowler hat which, 
| even in that instant of amazement, I noted was 
too small for his head, and gripped in his hand 
the most ancient extant of Gladstone bags. 
Simultaneous with his incursion, I rose with a 
“What the devil—?” 

He cut me short. “You’re Uncle David, 
ain’t you? That feller was wantin’ to take 
away my bag. I ain’t going to give it up 
until I’m sure.” 

He grinned—a wide, disarming grin. Ap- 
parently he had not lost his temper with Fran- 
cois. He was merely asserting his right of 
entry in the most good-humored way in the 
world. In a dazed way my mind went back 
to a similar type in the waiting-room of a little 
Texas station, years ago, who had lounged up 
to me with the same fatuous grin and asked 
me for the funny page of the Sunday paper I 
was reading. The Texan’s billycock hat was 
too small for him. Like the Texan’s, my visi- 
tor’s clothes were shrunken and sun-stained, 
his linen frayed, his uncouth hands glazed over 
freckles. Ifrowned. But he stood there with 
his grim transparent honesty. 

“My good fellow,” said I, ‘“‘you’re making a 
mistake. You’ve come to the wrong house.” 

He looked around, as though to _ ntify it, 
and shook his head. “If I have, Mister, I’m 
sorry. I thought you were my oie David 
Fontenay.” 

“I’m Mr. Fontenay,” 
deuce are you?” 

“I’m Amos Burden,” said he, “and my 
mother’s dead, and I’ve just come from Aus- 
tralia.” 

Good Lord!” said I, and in order to gather 
my wits together, went on, “Take off your bag 
|—-I mean your hat—and sit down.” 
| My mind, cranked up, began to whirr. 
| This must be a son of my sister Dorcas who ran 
away with the itinerant preacher. A vague 
memory, a casual line in a letter a quarter of a 
century old, crossed my brain, a letter from 
Muriel to me in Paris. ‘Dorcas seems happy 
in her extraordinary way. She writes me that 
she has a baby.” From that day to this I had 
heard no more about the baby. I had for 
gotten there ever was a baby. Dorcas had 
become a dim abstraction, apart from the 
actualities of my existence. Now, apparently, 
poor woman, she was dead, and this was her 
son, possibly the baby, brought for one fleet- 
ing instant within my horizon. 








said I, ‘but who the 


pu RING the swift period of my wit-gather- 
ing he had deposited his bag on the floor, 
himself ona chair tugged with some noise from 
the wall, and his bowler hat on the luncheon 
table. Nadia, still in her black evening dress— 
she had been too hungry to change—leaned 
back-in her chair, watching him amusedly 
through the clouds of her cigarette smoke. Be- 
fore I could speak again, I saw him catch her 
eyeand gape at her. No doubt she was some- 
thing for an Antipodean to gape at—consider- 
ing the hour, two o’clock in the afternoon. 
I had never before realized the imperative con- 
ventions of times and seasons. In the studio 
she was but a model; in the evening she was 
a perfectly costumed woman of the world. 
In the golden light of this January afternoon 
she seemed to be entirely nude save for the wisp 
of black chiffon scarcely veiling her bosom. 
The young man, as I say, gaped at her open- 


mouthed, then turned to me with staring blue 
eyes and grinned. He stretched out a long 


pointing arm. 

‘That my aunt?” 

She flushed to the roots of her pale gold hair, 
less, I fancy, from outraged modesty than from 
suppression of hilarious emotion. I recovered 

swiftly. 

| “Madame,” said I, in what I hold to be my 
|grand manner, “is the Princess Ramiroff. 
| Princess, may I present Mr. Amos Burden?” 
He did not rise from his chair, which he had 
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brought near the table, but just stared at her, 
as though flabbergasted by the title. She 
leaned forward with extended hand, every kind 
of enchanting malice in her eyes. Suddenly 
he gripped it in his huge paw. 

“How d’ye do, mum.” 

He held on to her until I saw her wince. 
Meanwhile, in his brain, a worrying thought 
found expression. 

“T beg your pardon, 
to have said ‘Your Royal Highness. 

She smiled sweetly as she strove to with- 
draw her crushed fingers. “I'll tell you ex- 
actly what to call me when your uncle allows 
us to be better ac quainted.” 

This gave me an opening. “In the first in- 
stance, young man, you ve got to give me some 
proof that Iam your uncle.’ 

He released the hand of Nadia and regarded 
me more in indulgence than in indignation. 


but I suppose I ought 
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“You're Mister David Fontenay, ain’t 
yer?” 
“Yes”? said I. 


“And you had a sister, Miss Dorcas Fonte- 
nay, what married my father, Mister Ezra 
Burden? And her father was the Reverend 
Edward Fontenay what lived in Great Shep- 
perton, Somersetshire?”’ 

‘That’s him,” said I. 

‘Then you are my uncle,” said he amiably, 
“and what’s the good of saying anything more 
about it?” 


Nadia, with one of 
“y ou have the most 
I only wish I 


HAT indeed?” cried 

her crystal laughs. 
delightful uncle in the world. 
had one like him.” 

“T wish he’d give me something to eat,” said 
Amos. “I’ve had nothing since seven o’clock 
this morning.” 

I rang the bell, ordered Frangois to provide 
food for monsieur, also to remove monsieur’s 
bowler hat from the table. Nadia took the 
opportunity of asking him to send her maid up 
to the dressing-room. Amos eyed him sus- 
piciously as he disappeared with his property. 


“T got a letter,” said he, routing one out 
from a greasy note-case. ‘Mother wrote it 
just before she died. Said I was to give it to 
you.” 


I exchanged a glance of 
Nadia and opened the letter. It was of con- 
siderable length, but it was from my sister 
Dorcas. Politeness forbade my reading it at 
that moment, so I put it in my pocket. At 


permission with 


any rate, there seemed no reason to doubt 
that this gigantic young savage was my 
nephew. 

“When did your poor mother die?” I asked 
in a more conciliatory tone. 

“Five months ago.” 

“Dear, dear,” said I. “I’m very sorry. 


But—” after a perplexed pause—“‘how did you 
manage to find out my address?” 

“Aunt Muriel. I wrote to her, you know, 
as soon as it happened.” 

“But how did you know I was here?” 

“Folks are generally supposed to be where 

they live, ain’t they?” 

“T mean, I might have been in England.” 

“Well, you ain’t,” said he. 

The Princess laughed, extinguished the stub 
of her cigarette on the ash-tray, and rose. 
Naturally I rose, too. Amos remained seated. 

“The Princess is going.” 

“Oh,” said he. 

She smiled on him graciously. ‘No, don’t 
get up. You must be tired after your long 
journey from Australia.” 

And she disappeared 
which I held open for her. 

I followed her into the hall and regarded her 
with the wrinkled brow that denotes a craving 
for sympathy. 

“Tt’s rather alarming, isn’t it?” said T. 

“Enchanting!” she cried. “When will you 
let me come around and play with it?” 

“Never,” said I. 

She tossed her head and gave me her hand to 


through the door 
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Klearflax Linen Rugs are used throughout this magnificent new home of Mr. A. Kk. Bourne 
at Greens Farms, Connecticut, as well as in his beautiful California home at Pasadena 


OR “Casa Bournita,” the magnificent new home 

‘of Mr. A. K. Bourne at Greens Farms, Connecti- 
cut, Klearflax Linen Rugs were chosen throughout, 
as the one floor fabric which would blend in perfect 
taste and harmony with the decorative scheme. 


In the sumptuous [iving room is a specially hand- 
some rug of the new Klearflax Paramount. This new 
fabric is of super quality; very rich in color and 
texture and so luxurious to walk upon! And of 
course its double thickness gives remarkable wear. 


Like all Klearflax, the new Paramount is pure linen 
—which explains its popularity as a floor covering 
for year round use in all rooms. It has all of linen’s 
color beauty, in the solid tones, heathers and attrac- 
tive Picwick color mixtures. Then there are charm- 
ing small all-over designs and bordered effects — in 
fact there are Klearflax colors and patterns for any 
interior scheme. 


The texture of Klearflax is very interesting. Like 
all new linen it has a certain roughness. This is be- 
cause into Klearflax are woven the tougher fibres of 
the linen plant as well as the silky ones. These 
strands soon soften with use and Klearflax, like all 
linen, becomes finer and more beautiful. 


These same tough fibres give Klearflax a very 
thick, heavy body which lies flat on the floor and 


CHOSEN FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL HOME | 
- THE NEW KLEARFLAX PARAMOUNT _ | 


gives wonderful wear. Woven reversible, it may be 
turned for double service. And of course, being 
linen, it is mothproof. 


The Klearflax principle of weaving gives a very 
compact body which prevents embedded dirt. Asa 
result, when you clean Klearflax by brushing and 
vacuum, you get all the dirt and your rug is per- 
fectly clean and sanitary, with the bright freshness 
of new, clean linen. 


With all its unusual qualities, Klearflax is very 
moderately priced. Everywhere, except in Canada, 
Klearflax standard sells for one price; 9 x 12 rug 
$49; carpeting $4.10 a square yard. You will find 
Klearflax at one of the better stores near you. Write 
us if you do not know which one. Fill out coupon 
below and we will send our free booklet on home 
decoration. The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, 
Minnesota; New York, Textile Building, 295 Fifth 
Ave.; Chicago, Lytton Building, 14 East Jackson 
Blvd.; Boston, 1058 Little Building. 

THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC., 

Duluth, Minnesota 
Please send me free your booklet on home decoration. 


Name .. 


G.H. Dee. 1923: 


Klearflav 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
JromThe Klearflax Linen Looms. Inc. 


DULUTH,MINNESOTA 
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How many women do you know 
who have too many silk stockings? 


Few Christmas lists contain the names of 
such fortunate people. Most of us welcome 
with delight the gift of a box of silk stock 

ings, especially when the good taste of the 
giver has selected stockings just a trifle finer 
than the ordinary. 


Such stockings are the “Onyx”, with lace 
clocks pictured above. They are so beauti- 
fully made that people of the most exacting 
taste find in them the solution of thc 
Christmas gift problem. 


Most department stores and 
specialty shops carry “Onyx”’. 






“‘Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. 
Wholesale New York 


66 NYX 
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kiss, and tripped upstairs to find the maid who 
should array her in the decent garments of the 
afternoon. 

“Young man,” I said, on entering the din- 
ing-room, “it seems to me you have a good 
many things to learn.” 

“Mother said I was to come over here and 
learn ’em,”’ he replied amiably. 

“The first thing is that you mustn’t remain 
seated when a lady gets up.” 

“Oh,” said he. “Yes. Ill try to learn that.” 

“Would you care to have a wash-up before 
lunch?” I asked. 

“What for? I washed this morning.” 

Then it was I who said, ‘“‘Oh!” 

Frangois appeared with the beginnings of 
the meal. ‘What will monsieur drink?” 

“Tea,” said he. 

“No wine, whisky and soda?” I asked. 

“Never touched the wicked stuff in my life.” 


LET the adjective pass. Our acquaintance 

was far too young for me to begin a temper- 
anceargument. He plunged with voracity into 
his food and engulfed twoeggs sur /e platanda 
roll almost before I knew they were there. 
Then he attacked a great dish of ham and 
beef and gelatine. 

And while he ate, I smoked a reflective cigar 
and watched him. 

He was not ill-looking in his lumbering 
way. His features, heavy andcoarse, were 
redeemed by blueeyes of a child-like innocence 
behind which gleamed the possibility of a 
shrewd intelligence. His hair was black and 
bristly and stood up straight on his head and 
came down to a peak on his forehead. Like 
his hands, his face was glazed by the sun over 
the freckles of a lifetime, so that it was im- 
possible to determine his original complexion. 
He had great breadth and depth of shoulders, 
and beyond his shrunken sleeves protruded 
thick hairy wrists. 

Either he was too ravenous for speech, or it 
was not his habit to talk while eating. It was 
only when Frangois brought the tea—the finest 
China, which I and those of my friends who 
really love me smuggle from England—and he 
sipped it, that he spoke. 

“What's this stuff?” 

“Vea.” 

“Muck,” said he. “Don’t you know how to 
make tea in this country?” 

[ remembered youthful reading of wild life 
in the bush. “I’m afraid we haven’t got a 
billy.” 

“Thought not. And it hasn’t drawn.” 

“T think I understand,” I said. He craved 
black Ceylon, siruppy, potent, boiled in a pot 
and left to stand for several hours. He should 
have his abomination, he who had the impu- 
dence to call my wine wicked. stuff. ‘To- 
morrow [’ll give you what I think you'll 
relish.” 

He raised his eyebrows and grinned inno- 
cently. ‘Ain’t I going to have no supper?” 

“Do you drink tea at supper, too?” 

“Why, yes.” 

To anticipate a few hours’ history I may say 
that I gave him, at dinner, his throat’s desire. 
The brew would have killed the most hardened 
mothers’ meeting in an English parish. He 
smacked his lips and pronounced it good. His 
inside must be as muscular as his biceps. 

He ate, as I said, vastly of the cold viands. 
I noticed that he spat out the first mouthful of 
potato salad, the unfamiliar oil not suiting his 
palate, and when he came to a newly-cut wedge 
of Gruyére cheese, fresh with the little dew- 
drops in the hoies, I thought he might reject 
this also. But he liked it; cut off chunk after 
chunk, which he conveyed to his mouth with 
his fingers, until he had devoured the whole. 
Francois, judge of time, like the excellent 
servitor that he is, coming in with the coffee, 
blinked drunkenly at the empty space where 
he had left a dem7-kilo of Gruyére. But, well- 
trained, he recovered his nerve. 

“Monsieur, desire-t-il du café?” 
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Amos looked at me, jerked an interrogatory | 
thumb at the dainty cup—I have a choice | 
Sévres service. | 

“Coffee,” said I. “I hope you'll find it | 
stronger than the tea.” | 

“My sakes,” said he, with a laugh. ‘Do 
you folks call this coffee?” 

He tossed it down. His throat must have 
been of triple brass, for Amelie would sooner 
die than serve coffee imperfect in temperature. 
He grinned again. 

“That gets a feller,” he admitted. “But 
I’d like some more. In a big cup. Big.” 
He looked up at Frangois, and with his hands 
indicated a vessel about the size of a bowl of 
goldfish. 

Francois questioned me mutely. I said to 
him in French, 

“One of the bo/s that you and Amelie use for 
your café au lait in the morning.” 

Frangois retired, bearing with him the im- 
pression that the world had gone mad. 1] 
learned afterward that he put it down to the 
war. 

My nephew, Amos, leaned back in his chair 
with a sigh of content. 

“T hope you’ve enjoyed your lunch,” said I. 

“Thank you, Uncle David,” he replied. 
“T’ve had a square meal.” 

I pushed the box of cigarettes toward him 
and opened my cigar case. 

“No, I'll smoke my pipe.” 

He pulled out pipe and pouch, and soon th« 
azure coast reeked with obs¢ enity of odor. It 
was a gorgeous day, and the big southeastern 
French window was wide open. I rose and 
threw wide the western casement through 
which came the freshening breath of the Mis 
tral. Then carefully selecting a chair out of 
the draft—I beg you to remember my culti 
vation of the Perfect Egoism—I addressed 
him blandly. 

“My dear fellow. An hour or so ago I was 
practically ignorant of your existence. Will 
you kindly tell me why you are here and what 
I can do for you?” 

I could not be expected to clasp my newly- 
found nephew to my bosom; there is nothing 
inherent in mere nephewdom to rake frantic 
emotional chords, and this particular nephew, 
who, by putting his horrid hat on my lunch 
table and spitting out on his plate an unpal- 
atable potato, and calling my exquisite Ceylon 
tea “muck’’—to say nothing of his behavior to 
ladies, his ungrammatical speech, his nerve 
shattering accent, a blend of Whitechapel, 
Sauchiehall Street, the New York Bowery, 
and the Larrikin quarter of Sydney—betrayed 
an unimaginable ignorance of social usages, 
was not one to stir one’s soul with the trumpet 
call of family pride. He had fallen, I confess, 
into my neatly ordained life like a hulking 
disaster. I looked on him with the blackest 
and most sardonic disfavor. 

But my outward urbanity I am sure you 
must admit. 


I OUGHT to have known that he was coming. 

I was warned by my sister Muriel—the one 
who married my good friend, the present 
Bishop of Bradbury. On receipt of the news 
of Dorcas’s death—the sisters had been in 
vague correspondential touch, a letter every 
five years or so—Muriel had written to me. 
But alas, in my pursuit of the Perfect Egcism, 
I have never been able to nerve myself to the 
self-sacrificing effort of transliterating Muriel’s 
letters. I have told you how Muriel, the in 
tellectual, first found common ground with her 
husband in the “Treatise on Vestments.”’ She 
was also an authority on Missals. In her 
early davs she seemed to be a posthumous 
child of the Gothic Revival. She out-Pugined 
Pugin, who was in his grave long before she 
was born, in her enthusiasm for the recreating 
of dead and gone Gothic th’ng:. All this was 
very harmless. Her excellent husband 
knocked, so to speak, the crockets and the 
gargoyles off her, and she became a model wife 
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When a radiator 


is cold, look at 
the Air Valve 


PERFECT RADIATOR cannot give 
perfect warmth when an imper- | 






fect air valve keeps it clogged with | 





radiators, this Company is oblig: 
to insure the best possible operation | 
of its product. To this end, the Airid 
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and mother. But one thing he could never 
| cure—the handwriting which she invented for 
| herself in those Gothic days. Her manuscript 
| was beautiful, it was clerkly; it resembled the 
| twelfth century parchments, deeds of land, acts 
|of Parliament, and what not, which you can 
| consult in the Record Office. If you nm 
the cursive characters, all well and good; i 
}you didn’t, her communications ka ae 
lan enigma. Now, even though I had a quired 
| this esoteric knowledge, seldom tried 
ipher her epistles. The fact of her writing in 
a strong bold hand assured me of her health. 
When I needed any specific information, I 
wrote to Tom, the Bishop, who gave it to me 
by return of post in a dictated typed reply 


to de- 





| clear as his own mind, 

Muriel did announce the coming of Amos. 
I turned up her letter later, and there, lying 
}in wait for me all the time, was the unde- 


ciphered news she had received from Australia. 
| I tried to explain this to Amos, but all I could 
get out of him was, 

“Fancy folks getting letters and not bother- 
ing to read them!” 

“My boy,” said I, while he was smoking his 
awful pipe and drinking his French peasant’s 
breakfast bow] of black coffee, “I’ve met many 


hundreds of Australians in my life, but I’ve 
never come across one quite like you. [Tor 
goodness sake tell me something about your- 


| self.” 

I was justified in my adjuration. The Aus- 
tralian of good family—and the Fontenays are 
of as good blood as any in England—has breed- 
r and education. He talks the King’s Eng- 
1. Even the roystering privates whom I had 
showed signs of 





come across during the war 
| superior sophistication. My nephew Amos was 
a puzzle. 

‘“Hadn’t you better read mother’s letter 
first?” said he. 

It appeared to be the only human, polite, 


and common-sense thing to do. I took the 
letter from my pocket. Childish memories 
were revived by the clear, spiky, uncompro- 
mising handwriting. It was all the clearer as 


she had evidently taken the pains of the person 


who has grown unfamiliar with the handling 
| of a pen. 
“Do you know what’s in it?” I asked. 


“No. Mother was never much of a talker.” 
I spread it out and read: 
“Dear Brother David— 
The invocation gave me a curious sense of 

remoteness. ‘Dear David;” yes. Even “My 

dear Brother,” but “Brother David!” did 

not know myself. 
It went on: 


” 





HAVE not written to vou before, because 
you were a child when I left home, and your 
heart was unawakened to the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. What you are like now I 
don’t know, but I hope and pray earnestly 
that you have found Salvation as I have done, 
and the certainty of eternal communion with 
God. My dear husband found peace many 
years ago, and as he had no relatives living, and 
as I am going to join him very soon, you are 
the only man of the family alive to whom I can 
write concerning my only son, Amos. The 
doctor who came to see me yesterday, after a 
hundred-mile journey up country, told me I 
was suffering from pernicious anemia and pre- 
scribed treatment and remedies that I can not 
get in this wild and lonesome place. So my 
days are numbered. Iam ready,after along and 
| toil-worn life, to look into the face of my 
| Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ 
| “Jf cannot but think that our dear father’s 
‘hatever errors of dogma he may have been 
trained in, is a good Christian man, and it is 
in this belief that I commend to him my only 
whom I have done my best to keep un- 
spotted from the world. 
“T find it difficult to express myself, having 
many years from ident, in 
days, we used to call civilization. 


son, \ 


son, 


lived apart for so 


worldly 


our 





The Coming of Amos 





The words come slowly, and I am very weak 
and tired and longing for the Eternal Rest in 
the arms of our blessed Lord. What I want to 
say is this: 

“Last night, after I guessed my 
from the doctor’s lips, I lay awake 


sentence 
all night 


thinking of my boy Amos and probing my 
conscience learn whether I had done my 
duty by him or not. A Voice came to me say 
ing that I had not. That in keeping him by 


me in the wilderness, under the pretence of 
sheltering him from the temptation and sin of 
the world, I had been acting from selfish mo 
tives. I had trained him, since his beloved 
father’s death, in the fear of the Lord, but, 
owing to the incessant toil which has been our 
daily lot since we came into possession of our 
first piece of land, he has received no other 
education. And so my conscience tells me that 
I have sinned by failing in my duty towards 
my son, and my repentance now assures me 
of God’s divine forgiveness. 

“Amos is twenty-five yearsold. He hasnever 
left Warraranga; he has never seen a town, 


not even the poor little township of Jack 
sonville, to which one of our hands went to 
fetch the doctor. The Voice tells me that 
it is not right that he should remain here all 
his life without subjecting himself to the dis 
cipline of the world. lor pos il ly, gre I 
have passed away and my iniluence fade 


he may be te mpted by the rough men who 
work for us to seek the excitement and _ the 


pleasure of the towns. I would far sooner send 


him, after my death, into the great world 
Europe, under sure guidance, and yours, deat 
brother David, is the only guidance that I 
1 

KNOW. 


HE were poor in the world’s goods, my 
pride would not allow me to ask sucha 





favor, but thanks to the Everlasting Mercy, we 
have prospered exceedingly. I own many 
square miles of arable land and pasture, and 


heads of cattle and sheep in quantities unknown 
to you in England. Ihave drudged my life out 
for my dear son and put away money almost 
unthinkingly into the bank. At this time of 
writing he has no notion that he is a wealthy 
man. Bit by bit I have saved. Besides the land 
and stock and crops managed now, under Amos 
and myself, by Joseph Judge, a close friend 
of my husband and a devout Christi: in, there 
is something like fifty thousand pounds lying 
at compound interest in the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia.” 

At this point I gasped and glanced at 
the uncouth inheritor of wealth, who, elbows 


on table, regarded me with the blue eyes 
of bland innocence, smoking his filthy pipe. 


I read on: 

“As I have made my will, being a woman of 
business, leaving him residuary legatee, after 
a provision (a quarter share in the estate) for 
Joseph Judge, and a few bequests, Amos will 
be a rich man, how rich he will not know until 
after my death. It is my earnest desire that 
he should learn to spend these riches in the 
true service of God, and unless he receives the 
education and the knowledge of the world, its 
snares and its dangers, which I have culpably 
neglec ted to give him, I do not see how he can 
be expected to do so.” 

Here a first portion of the letter ended. 
Under a date a couple of days later she re- 
sumed: 

“T have spoken to Amos and laid upor 
him commands which he faithfully promises 
to executk 


This sentence was written in the old spiky 


hand, with innumerable quivers, betokening 
the vehement will of the dying woman. But 
what followed dwindled gradually into illegi 
bility. She scribbled until her powers failed 
and the end was a meaningless scrawl. But 
what she wrote sufficed. He had promised to 


come to Europe for five years, to seek me out, 
and to place himself under my tutelage. After 
that there was nothing but the half-decipher- 
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Bring home 
a box or two— 


Women find Kotex most convenient, both for their own use and 
that of guests. It is customary now to keep a supply always on 
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For Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and easy to dispose of 
by following simple directions found in each box. It solves a 
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fot Biscuits 
made the Rumford Way 


For Nourishment 


Because of the phosphates in 
RUMFORD BAKING POW- 
DER, biscuits—or muffins, 
waffles, crullers, etc.—are whole- 
some, easy to digest even by 
delicate stomachs, when made 


The Rumford Way. 


From babyhood onward, the 
system must have phosphates 
to develop and maintain health 
and strength — and Rumford 
supplies this vitalizing nourish- 
ment in abundance. 


THAT iswhy foods home-baked 
The Rumford Way are so de- 
licious, rich in nutriment, whole- 
some, successful in every way— 
why even beginners can home- 
bake perfect foods with 


univord 


THE WHOLESOME 
BAKING POWDER 


and the simple guidance of the 


Rumford Cook Book. 


Write for ‘The Rumford Modern 
Free Methods of Cooking’”’-a book of 


helpful suggestions and exact recipes that en- 
able anyone to produce perfect baked foods 
economically. Sent free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 
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ible incoherence of the Calvinistic faith in 
which she had lived and died. 

I put the letter back in my pocket. 

“Your mother must have been 
woman,” I said. 

“T got her photograph. Like to see it?” He 
produced his greasy letter-case and fished out 
a card. “A feller come last year taking like- 
nesses. Said he had a swell business in Ade- 
laide. I guess it’s good.” 

Good! No doubt it was. But it shocked me 
through and through. What was I—fourteen? 
—when Dorcas ran away. I had my boyish 
memories of her—a tall, eager girl, fresh- 
complexioned, an ordinary young lady attired 
in the conventional taste of the period. I held 
in my hand the picture of a gaunt, worn, 
hollow-cheeked elderly drudge in an amor- 
phous cotton print gown. Her thinning hair 
was tied in a skinny knot behind. The hands, 
showing plainly against the skirt, were gnarled 
with toil Before my mind flashed the 
vi ion of my other sister, Muriel, when I had 
last seen her in the autumn—fresh and un- 


a great 


f 











lined, with plump arms and shoulders emerging 
(just within the limits of decorum set for wives 
of modern bishops) from a pink chiffon 


| bodice, and round her neck were great fat 


| pearls. But Dorcas! So have I seen faded and 
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broken portraits of miners’ mothers which 


| wounded soldiers would show me during the 


war. How could sister of mine and Muriel 


| have reached this stage of social—what other 


word can there be—of social deterioration? 
I lcoked again at the grim face. It was that 
of Dorcas right enough, with her long deter- 
mined chin and her steady eyes that could 
elow and harden at once. 

“Yes,” I said gently, handing 
graph back to Amos. “She was a 
woman!” 

“She could do anything from holding prayer- 
meeting to shearing a sheep or building a shack. 
None of the men could touch her.” 

“And your father?” I asked. 

Father, it appeared, had been all for re- 
ligion. He had gone out with the intention 
of taking the Gospel to the bushmen of the in- 
terior. But when he reached the Never Never 
Land he found that all the blacks with whom 
he came in contact were already converted, 
while those few remaining unconverted were 
inaccessible. My sister Dorcasmust have loved 
the scrubby, fiery little man with a great pas- 
sion, to have acquiesced in this ignorant ab- 
surdity. Laboring in the vineyard of the Lord, 
he called it, which meant working with their 


the photo- 
remarkable 


| hands for sustenance, for they took little with 
| them, while they preached their fervent doc- 
| trine to all who would give them a hearing. 


S FAR back as Amos could remember, it had 
been Mother who held command. It was she 
who schemed, planned, and directed. Although 
he spoke of Father with filial awe, as of a great 
and holy man, I suspect the late Mr. Burden 
of lamentable incompetence in worldly affairs. 
It was Mother who gradually bought the sheep 
and the cattle and the laad, who paid the hired 
hands, who designed the new rude buildings, 
who sold the wool and the corn, at the same 
time as she cooked the dinner and scrubbed the 
floor and made and mended for husband and 
son. Not that this man Burden was idle. He 
must have slaved hard. But he had no thought 
of piling up riches in this world; to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow was the divine 
ordinance; having earned his crust, both his 
conscience and his worldly desires were satis- 
fied. 
“But he was a one-er to preach,” said Amos 
enthusiastically—the slang word seemed an 


|echo of the long past decades and lands in- 


finitely remote. “If he couldn’t get nobody 
else to preach to, he would preach to mother 
and me. I wish you could have heard him, 
uncle.” 

I replied gravely that I should have been 
much edified. 


The Coming of Amos 


“You would,” said he. 

Reading between the lines of Amos’s artless 
narrative, I surmised the tragedy of the vehe- 
ment, ineffectual little man; a born preacher, 
driven by the spirit to one of the waste places 
of the earth where there was no one to preach 
to. He had died ten years ago—‘‘of the fever,” 
according to Amos, possibly worn out by the 
thwarting of his passion. 

It was Mother who had taught the boy to 
read and write and cipher. How did she fnd 
time for it? Amos guessed she could find time 
for most things. Beyond that he had had no 
schooling. From his early childhood he had 
taken his part in the daily drudgery. He had 
no other conception of life. 

I got all this out of him gradually by dis- 
creet questioning, for he was far from loqua- 
cious. Description was beyond his powers. To 
this day I have the vaguest picture in my mind 
of the wealth-producing wilderness which he 
had left. I had nothing to go upon but the 
portrait of Dorcas, his hands, his speech, his 
manners. Dorcas’s letter was explanatory 
but not descriptive : 

The red winter sun was sinking behind the 
Esterel in a pomp of royal purple when I raised 
the sitting and conducted him to his rcom. 
He looked round the pleasant red-tiled cham- 
ber, its asperities softened by a Persian rug 
or two, and with a grin admitted that I had 
snug quarters. 

“T dare say you’d like to rest or go out for 
a stroll,” said I. “Anyhow dinner’s at half- 
past seven.” And I added unreflectingly: 
“You can dress or not, just as you like. I 
generally do.” 

He regarded me in a puzzled way. “Dress?” 

“Ves,” said I, “evening dress.” 

“You mean come down in my night-shirt?” 

“No, no,” I replied hurriedly. ‘Just anctl er 
suit of clothes and a clean shirt—to make your- 
self comfortable, you know.” 

I showed him the bathroom and fled. 


FE turned up for dinner in a riding-kit, cld 

and worn. I had told him to change, 
and he had changed into the only other cos- 
tume he possessed. I] am perfectly aware that 
clothes are but externals, but after all they 
connote a more subtle philosophical signifi- 
cance of life than was dreamed of even by 
Carlyle. He has his shrewdnesses. Entering 
the drawing-room punctually at half-past 
seven, he stared me up and down in my dinner 
suit. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” 

“Why?” 

“What funny togs!” 

He had never seen a man in dress-clothes 
before. I was at a loss. He might have teen 
bred in the bush; he might never, until he 
started on his journey Cannesward, have seen 
a city or the outer appanages of civilization, 
but on his travels surely he must have come 
into contact with them—on the steamer from 
Australia, at any rate. 

It was far from my heart to hurt his feelings. 
He had floundered into the room like a cen- 
fident, ungainly dog. So I said, with what I 
believe was a kindly smile: 

“You must have seen practically everyhcdy 
like this on your voyage home.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Not a one,” said he. 

“What line did you come by?” 

He mentioned the line, gave me the name of 
a famous ship. I was more puzzled than ever. 

“Do you mean to tell me that no one on 
board dressed for dinner?” 

Obviously he didn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about. An idea struck me. 

“You came first class, of course.” 

“First class)p—Na-ow!”’ His features grim- 
aced a humorous scorn of the suggestion. 

“Second, then?” 

“Na-ow. Why waste money in foolishness? 

He had come steerage! He, with fifty 
thousand pounds, not invested, but in draw- 
able, tangible paper equivalents of fifty thou- 
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A kitchen really furnished! 


— to save your time and strength and be a pleasant, 


restful place to work 


In the old days, the kitchen was 
the “drudgery” room. Big, bare, un- 
interesting, it offered nothing to 
ease the work or satisfy the eye. 


But it is different now. Kitchens 
havechanged theircharacter. There 
is a new appreciation for the room 
where you do your hardest work. 


Modern househg]d engineering 
has introduced a new era of kitchen 
economy; has installed conven- 
iences which have rightly come to 
be necessities. 


With the modern stove and sink 
has come another convenience 
which every up-to-date, efficient 
kitchen must have —a workingcenter! 


Scientific planning has made the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet an ideal 
workingcenter. You havecombined 
in this one piece of furniture all 
the necessary features—your work 
table, clear and unhampered; com- 
pact cupboards to hold staples and 


FREE~A BOOK OF MODEL KITCHEN PLANS 


We have a new book of interesting model kitchen plans which have been sub- 
mitted to us in competition by leading architectural draftsmen. A study of these 
plans will be both interesting and helpful and perhaps may suggest a more ef- 
ficient arrangement for your own kitchen. We shall be glad to send it to you 
FREE. Just fill out the coupon below 


HOOSIER 


utensils without which you never 
get a meal. Everything you need to 
use right here where you want to 
use it! 

Then there are so many added 
conveniences — exclusive Hoosier 
features—to make your work less 
tiring. The table height adjusted for 
your stature; the fittings and appli- 
ances which keepthingsorderly and 
save time and steps. 

The modern housewife knows, 
too, how much easier the work 
seems in ah attractive kitchen. The 


efficiently furnished kitchen is a’ 


pleasant, restful place, as inviting 
as any other room. You have only 
to see the Hoosier, to appreciate 
what this really fine piece of kitchen 
furniture adds in appearance. 

The Hoosier Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs charmingly com- 
pletes your kitchen furniture. 
Daintily finished in white enamel, 
the table has a fine porceliron top 


and the chairs have cane seats and 
are tastefully decorated in bright 
color. 


Hoosierconvenience and Hoosier 
appearance are not expensive to 
attain, either. You do not need to 
put off enjoying them in your kit- 
chen. The Hoosier store in your 
town will be glad to show you.the 
different styles and sizes and will 
tell you about the special Hoosier 
payment plan. 


For Christmas—a Hoosier! 


Every home deserves a Christmas 
gift of its own—and this year let it 
be the kitchen’s turn! A Hoosier 
will bring to your kitchen a new 
convenience and efficiency; make it 
a more inviting, restful place to 
work. It is a gift which will mean 
pleasure and help every day in the 
year, for many years. Select your 
Hoosier now and have it delivered 
for Christmas. 






The Hoosier Manutacturing Co. 
1223 Gray St., Newcastle, Ind 


No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 


IName .......... saevieeacemicieadipastiiian 
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British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment. 


Please sen | me your free Kitchen Plan Book. 
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‘The Most Precious of All Gifts 


“He who gains time gains everything.”-—-EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 


DIAMOND necklace is nothing more than 

a handful of jewels, but to be presented at 
Christmas with a complete equipment of Apex- 
Rotarex housekeeping aids is to receive the most 
priceless of gifts—Time. 


Best of all, an Apex Electric Suction Cleaner, 
a Rotarex Electrical Clothes Washer, a Rotarex 
Double Roll Ironer and a Rotarex Kook-Rite can 
be purchased for less than the price of a small soli- 
taire and paid for, if desired, a little each month. 


The famous Apex inclined and divided nozzle 
cleans around and under obstructions, removing 
dirt otherwise difficult to reach. 


An entirely new washing principle or method dis- 


tinguishes the ROTAREX from all other clothes 








washers. The suds are drawn into the self-reversing, 
new type, rotating cylinder through the ends and 
from beneath the scum covered surface of the water. 
The revolving surface or wall over which the clothes 
drag have no holes for the clothes to drag over; 
friction and wear of the clothes are minimized,while 
the action of oscillating, vacuum and rotary washers 
is comtined in the agitation of clothes and suds. 


The highest standards of efficiency and economy 
are attained by the ROTAREX Home Ironer with 
its two ironing rolls, its revolving heater; and its 
electric ruffler. 


Let us send you the address of our nearest dealer 
who will gladly send a representative to explain our 
easy monthly payment terms and free trial offer. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1077 EAST 152nd STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FACTORIES AT CLEVELAND, O., MUNCIE, IND., AND TORONTO, CANADA 


RSTAREX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES 


WASHER 


x 


IN HOME CLEANING ‘ 





Valuable Book Sent Free 
Write us for a copy of 
“From A to Z in Home 
Cleaning’’—100 New Ways 
to Save Hours, Work and 
Money in cleaning and 
keeping clean everything in 
house 
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The Coming of Amos 
sand golden sovereigns, lying to his credit at | 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia! Just | 
think of it! Fifty thousand liquid pounds! 

I had learned from Frangois in the mean 
while that the ancient Gladstone bag consti- | 
tuted his sole luggage and that he had trudged | 
with it from the station up the hill. I learned, 
too, that he had found his way to the villa by 
showing all and sundry a dirty piece of paper 
and following the direction of pointing fingers, 
for of French he knew no word. 

At dinner, which he called supper, being 
convinced that he had dined at two o’clock, he 
ate with heartiness of appetite but with sus- 
picion of new-fangled food. As I have said, he 
thoroughly enjoyed the decoction—it was 
more than an infusion—of black Ceylon tea. 
His table manners were of the most primitive. 
He used his fingers largely in place of a fork 
and wiped them on his clothes, instead of the 
napkin, as to the use of which he seemed to be 
at aloss. Every minute, in order to understand 
this nephew of mine, I had to recall the photo- 
graph of my grim eldest sister in her cotton 
print dress, who had cut herself adrift from 
the gentle life whereof napkins were a symbkc!. 
Finger-bowls beat him altogether. At the 
sight of them he muttered queer religious 


cuphemiams of oaths. Asan chien! Break down that wall 
between you and your boy 


struck by the futility of the performance. I 
swear I caught in his eye the unspoken thought: 

“Tf you want to have a wash, go into the 
washhouse and wash—but finicking about with 
tips of fingers is too blamed silly for words.” 


URING the meal conversation languished. 

My questions elicited monosyllabic replies, 
and my observations no response whatever 
Asat luncheon, he wassilent. It struck me that | 
among primitive races dining was not a social | 
art, but the intense satisfaction of an appetite. 
It had been his life-long custom to come into 
the rude homestead at meal-times with the | 
hunger born of open air toil, and to fling him 
self into his seat and attack the coarse food 
set before him, as the dog rushes to his pl«tter, | 
therein to be soul-absorbed. He sounded, 
however, a disturbing note at the beginning 
of dinner, when the soup was set before him. 

“Ain’t you going to ask a blessing, uncle?” 

I had a second’s bewilderment. I had 
traveled far from the childhood days when, in 
my parson father’s household, we put our 
hands together and asked to be grateful for 
what we were about to receive. In my world 
ling’s world the suggestion was pathetically, 
accusingly grotesque. 

“It’s the custom, on this side,” said I, ‘‘for 
every one to ask it silently.”” And with an air 
of profound meditation I peppered my soup as 
though casting the incense of prayer. 

“Let us get at things,” I said, when he had 
recovered from the concentration on food. 
“What are your plans?” 

“T ain’t got none,” said he. ‘Mother said 
you were to make ’em for me. She died rather 
sudden, as you know, so I didn’t have much 
time for talk. But I promised to come to live 
with you for five years, Uncle David, and as 
mother said, get my education.” } 

There was no getting away from his trans- 
parent honesty. I’m afraid my lips curled in a 
humorous smile. 

“That’s your idea, is it—to come and live 
with me for five years?” 

He wagged his big head. “I promised | 
mother,” he replied. 

During my gasping my cigar went out. 
Absentmindedly I relit it from the little silver 
lamp. I made a wry face and crushed it down 
on the ash-tray. His shrewd eyes watched me. 
He said: 

“Cigars ain’t much good. They’re a toss 
up. Why, when I passed through Adelaide 1 
paid fourpence for two cigars, and the second 
one I had to put down just like that. A pipe’s 
much safer.” 

Perspiration beaded on my forehead. What 
point of contact had I with the fellow? How 








That baby whose first smile was 
directly into your eyes, that tod- 
dler who took his first steps with 
his little hand gripped round your 
fingers, is he growing away from 
you? 

It is natural that he should out- 
grow his first complete reliance 
on your care and love. You and 
his teachers are constantly urging 
him to think for himself. More 
and more he is weighing, judging, 
making his own conclusions. Each 
careless rebuff to his natural and 
spontaneous spirit of investigation 
cautions him to build a wall of 
reserve against ridicule. Each mis- 
understanding of his dreams, his 
schemes and his enthusiasms builds 
the wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20, 
what boys most need is associa- 
tion with fellows and men of 
strong character, who understand 
them and whom they understand. 
They need to work with them and 
play with them, seeing the real 
world as it is, meeting experiences 
and boy-adventures with them, 
learning the right way to think 
and the right way to act. 


This is the companionship that 
more than a half-million boys are 
finding and being developed by in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


It is edited by men who have 
never lost their understanding of 
the boy heart. Its stories teach 
a boy to know himself and trust 
himself; to understand motives, 
principles, temptations; to know 
courage and to use it; to dis- 
tinguish between the clean and ig- 
noble, and to choose the clean; to 
understand the virtue of unselfish- 
ness and to practice it. 


Each and every story is written 
to let boys face a real boy- 


j 


problem and it teaches them how 
a regular fellow will meet and 
solve it. There is nothing preachy 
about THE AMERICAN Boy. (How 
boys do hate preaching!) There 
is nothing namby-pamby or wishy- 
washy about it. Its articles are 
instructive, boy-building, man- 
building, and have an instant power 
to suggest all that is best and 
healthiest to a boy. 


Your boy’s feet are already on 
the road leading to somewhere. 
THE AMERICAN Boy will easily 
persuade him to walk with you, 
while he gains the poise and stat- 
ure of a man. 


Right now you are facing the 
Christmas season. What an op- 
portunity to break down the wall 
that separates you and your boy. 
Make him a present of a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Boy. You'll never make an in- 
vestment that will pay such large 
dividends in increased understand- 
ing between him and you, nor one 
that will bring him more hours of 
genuine enjoyment. 

Perhaps there is also some other 
boy in whom you are interested. 
Make this a great Christmas for 
him. Send him THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 4 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 604 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AweRnicaN Boy for one year, beginning with the 


Christmas, 1923, number, to 
Name 


Address 
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SILVE RPLATE 


from the House of 


HOLMES SEDWA 


‘BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 
SUCCEEDED ay... 


Wee INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.. 
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The Coming of Amos 
could I tell him that in my pursuit of the 
Perfect Egoism I smoke only Corona Coronas 
imported direct from Havana at fantastic 


| cost? I could only acquiesce gravely with his 


proposition and light another. I must say, 
in vindication of my hospitality, that I had 


| offered him my cigar case, but that he had 


preferred his pipe. 

“Thank heaven,” I thought, opening the 
window to let the rankness curl over the un- 
offending Mediterranean, ‘as he can’t have 
had the wit to smuggle, his supply, 
wherever he got it, will soon be exhausted.” 

I had to return, however, to the main theme 
of conversation. “You reckon to be with me 


| for five years?” 


IIe nodded sagely. “It’s a long time.” 

““\ damned long time,” said I. 

T saw him wince. I asked ironically: 

“Do you object to my saying ‘damned’?” 

“Mother wouldn’t allow any one in the house 
to say ‘damn’ or ‘blast’ or bloody.’ She said 


| it was blasphemy.” 


“And how many were you in the house?” 
I asked, in pursuit of information. 
“About filty!” 
“Tifty!” 
My br iin reeled for a moment in the process 
imilation of a new idea—I must leave 
this little, narrow painting life of Europe and 


| get some kind of conception of the primitive 


wilderness. I repeated: “Tifty? In the house?” 
IIe grinned wide. “Why, of course. How 


| do you think they would get food if mother 


didn’t cook for ’em?” 

I didn’t know. I vaguely suggested wives. 
Apparently wives at Warraranga were at a 
premium. The vast majority of shearers and 
cattle-riders had left their peculiar and in- 
dividual specimens of the eternal feminine be- 
hind in some township where such things were 
to be had as beds and hairpins and frying-pans 
and other conditions of female existence. As 
far as I could gather, the vast sheep—or cattle 
—run of Warraranga was exploited by tem- 
porarily celibate labor, my late sister having 
no. use for female encumbrances. The men 
came in droves from the township to work fora 
particular season. Dorcas fed them in a bare 
tin-roofed hut furnished with rude trestle 
tables and benches. Sometimes there were 
more than fifty, according to Amos. It all de- 
pended on the season. They seemed to sleep 
under other tin-roofed shelters. There, of 
course, they could do and talk as they listed, 
but in the eating shed—that is my own con- 
ception of the dreadful place—Dorcas rulcd 
absolute. Did her quick ear, as she threaded 
her way through the maze of eating men, catch 
a foul or blasphemous word, she pounced on 
the offender and cast him out into the wilder- 
ness that intervened between Warraranga and 
the spot where he had his more or less perma- 
nent being. 

This delicate-eared upbringing is no aoubt 
very good for Amos’s soul, but I’m afraid, if 
he does not get used to a little light ~ea ng 
his path through the social world will be painful. 


THe question of the five years still lurked at 
the back of our talk. But he did not revert 
toit. Knocking the ashes of his pipe against the 
heel of his boot, he err himself to be 
sleepy and ready for bed. I asked him at what 
hour he would care to breakfast. 
“When do you generally have it? Half- 
past five—six?” 

I pictured myself facing him at dawn across 
a breakfast-table laden with eggs and bacon 
and beefsteaks, and shuddered. 

“Tt’s the custom in this country for people 
to breakfast in their own rooms,” I explained. 
“Also rather later than you do in Australia. 
Don’t you think eight would be a good hour?” 

“Crikey!” said he. ‘What do you do before 
then?” 

“Sleep,” said I. 

He remarked that it was a funny country, 
and gripping my hand in his painful clasp, 
bade me good-night and sought repose. 
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Now -coconut moist and 
fresh in air-tight cans 


Today women everywhere can have the same 
delicacy the coconut man gave the South 


I the famous Lexington market 
“Your Old Reliable Coconut 
Man” has cracked, peeled and shred- 
ded coconuts fresh from the West 
Indies for the people of Baltimore 
for almost a generation. 


That’s the way the whole South 
learned to eat coconut, its favorite 
delicacy. Quite different from dried 
coconut that women in other parts 
of the country have had to use. 


Today homes everywhere can 
share this delicacy. Coconut is now 
being put up tender, full-flavored, 
moist with its own juices in air-tight 
cans like fine fruits. 

Only in Baker’s Coconut, South- 
ern Style, do you find the original 
delicate flavor and the moist, glis- 
tening whiteness of the freshly 
opened nut. Its long, plump, sweet 
shreds never turn mouldy, rancid, 
or yellow. It is always ready to use 
—you don’t have to soak it—you 
don’t have to grate it. 


Being moist with its own juices 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, 
makes a cake that stays fresh longer. 

Get a can today and make a cake 
or try one of these recipes. They are 
easy to make, new and delicious. 


Free recipe book—just out 


Send today for the new Baker’s Coconut Recipe 
Book—fully illustrated in color. The Franklin Baker 
Company, Dept.L-2, 13th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


New coconut sweets 


COCONUT CREAM CARAMELS~—1 can Baker’s 
Coconut—Southern Style, 1 cup granulated sugar, 
1 cup brown sugar, 14 cup Karo syrup, % cup cream 
(or milk), 2 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Put sugar, syrup and cream into a sauce pan and 
bring to a boil. Continue boiling to 240°, or until 
mixture forms a firm ball in ice water. Just before 
taking from the fire add butter. Stir in coconut and 
vanilla. Pour ina buttered pan and stand aside to 
harden. 


COCONUT DIVINITY CANDY — 1 can Baker’s 
Coconut—Southern Style, 3 cups granulated sugar, 
1 cup Karo Corn Syrup (white), 1 cup water, 2 eggs 
(whites only), 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Boil sugar, syrup and water together until it spins 
a thread. Remove one cup of this syrup and stand 
aside. Boil remaining syrup until it cracks in ice 
water. Tothe stiffly beaten egg whites, slowly add 
the first cup of syrup, then the remaining syrup, beat- 
ing constantly. As the beating becomes difficult, add 
the flavoring and coconut. When the mass can no 
longer be stirred, form in a loaf or drop by spoon- 
fuls on oiled paper. After the coconut has been 
added, the candy can be divided into two parts, 
coloring one-half a delicate pink. 


OTHER STYLES OF BAKER’S COCONUT 


packages. 


For those who prefer the The fresh grated coconut At the left is shown 
old-fashioned sugar-cured packed in its own milk Southern Style, the latest 
kind, Baker still puts up (blue can) was accepted as achievement—coconut 
dried coconut in cardboard a great improvement over moist with its juices— not 
dried coconut and is still dried out. 

a favorite in many homes. 


“Baker's Coconut 


>), 


COCONUT PARFAIT—1 can Baker’s Coconut— 
Southern Style, 1 rounded tablespoon pulverized 
gelatin, 3 tablespoons cold water, 4 egg whites, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup boiling water, 2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

Cover the gelatin with the cold water 10 minutes; 
then dissolve in the boiling water; add sugar; stir 
until dissolved. Beat the whites of eggs until dry. 
When the gelatin is cold, add slowly to the whites of 
eggs, beating constantly until it begins to set. Divide 
in two parts; to one part add the lemon juice and 
pour into mold that has been rinsed in cold water 
and sprinkle with a third of the coconut. To the 
other half of the mixture, add pink vegetable color- 
ing and strawberry flavoring or flavor to taste; pour 
in mold on top of white. Be sure that the coconut is 
all around the mold; sprinkle top with coconut. Set 
in cold place for 2 or 3 hours. Unmold and garnish 
with sweetened whipped cream and coconut. Ice 
cream or parfait glasses may be filled in the same way. 
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To know why your cake stays fresh 
longer when made with Southern 
Style Coconut—make this simple test: 


Balance any dry shredded coconut with an equal 
quantity of Baker's Coconut, Southern Style, on 
small hand scales. Place a pan of water under- 
neath the scales. The pan containing the dried 
coconut sinks lower and lower because it takes 
up moisture—its natural juices having been dried 
out. On the other hand, de Southern Style coco- 
nut is so moist with its own juices thatit actually 
gives up a part of its moisture. The test proves 
that Southern Style coconut gives you a cake that 
stays fresh longer. 
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Sealdheart Saintes 
(in cans) 
The inner meat of Seald- 
sweet grapefruit, separated 
from the outer membranes 
and rind before canning. 
Ready to serve — chill be- 
fore using. Eat as you 
would fresh grapefruit. 
Add a bit of sugar or salt if 
you like. Ask your grocer 
for Sealdheart whenever 
you are unable to secure 
fresh Sealdsweet grapefruit 
or prefer the goods in cans. 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Grapefruit 


For diversity in meals, so dear to the heart of every good 
housekeeper, these delicious food-fruits are most helpful. 


In their natural form, Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit may be 
served in a wide variety of appetizing and pleasing ways. 


They afford the ideal base for all salads, combining to splendid 
advantage with numerous other fruits, with various nuts and 
with almost all the favorite salad materials. 


Cookery and confections offer a broad field for further utiliza- 
tion of Sealdsweet Florida grapefruit to vary menus, diversify 
meals and furnish table decorations. In cakes and pastry, sub- 
stantial dishes, light desserts, drinks and ices, etc., etc., they are 
delightful. 


Ask for Sealdsweet grapefruit and oranges—insist that they be fur- 
nished you in tissue paper wrappers bearing the trade-mark herewith. 
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ealdsweet 
lorida Oranges 


Full of juice, rich in vitamines and with unsurpassed flavor, 


these premier oranges are preferred by all familiar with their merits. 


Like grapefruit, Sealdsweet Florida oranges are adapted to so 
many forms of serving as to make them prime favorites for variety 
in meals. 


The food and health values of oranges are concentrated in the 
juice. The superiority of Sealdsweet Florida oranges is due to 
their greater content of refreshing, health-laden juice 


For old and young, well and sick, rich and poor, Sealdsweet 
Florida orange juice is the drink of drinks, invigorating and 
strengthening. Sealdsweet Florida oranges may be eaten, too, in 
any number of fascinating ways. 


Most fruit dealers like to sell Sealdsweet oranges and grape- 
fruit because they so well please and satisfy good customers. 
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FREE BOOK 
“Florida’s Food- fruits” 


Beautifully illustrated in nat- 
ural colors; tells how easily and 
quickly to make many delightful 
cakes, pastries, salads, sauces, 
desserts, confections and ices. 


Invaluable in preparing for 
Parties and special occasions ; 
he Ipful for everyday use. All 
recipes thoroughly tested. Book 
describes calories and vitamines 
and explains functions of each. 

Write today for free copy. 
Address 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
803 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 
































Pte a.m You Too Can Make Perfect Coffee 
pene y Cape in this New Lisk Percolator 





The beauty of porcelain, the strength of steel; finished in 
colors that harmonize with your favorite china. Its superior 
coffee-making will satisfy your critical taste. The percolator 
tops are oven glass, in tints to match the enameled body. 


The Lisk Percolator is Scientifically and Mechanically Right 


It does not begin to pump until the water is at just the right temperature 
to extract the coffee most efficiently and it pumps at a rate to secure thie best 
results. 
This enables you accurately to time your coffee making and secure the 
a desired strength at all times whether operating at full capacity or less. Your 
6 Cups coffee is ready to serve as quickly as with any other type of percolator. 
The shapely seamless body is spun out of steel over which are fused three 
coats of Lisk famous vitreous enamel—pure white inside—choice of four 
beautiful colors outside. This vitreous enamel coating is non-porous and acid- 
resisting. It neither absorbs any residue from the coffee nor imparts any 
flavor or taste to the coffee. It is as easy to clean as china, yet is strong and 
durable. It does not tarnish but retains its original beauty and lustre. The 
square handle prevents slipping in the hand. | 


Ask your dealer. Look for the Lisk label. It’s your 
guarantee of “ Better Quality” in Enamel Ware. 


Lisk Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Two Sizes— 


¢ and 7 Cups . & 





Stl Makers of the Famous Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 
and Lisk ‘‘Better Quality’’ Enameled Ware. 
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The Coming of Amos 


I wandered up to the studio, which is cozy | 
at night with a great log fire burning on the | 
hearth. For a long time I sat there staring | 
into the flames, the most embarrassed Egoist | 
on earth. What in Heaven’s name was I to do? | 
If he had been a normal young Australian of | 


decent upbringing, the problem would have 
been comparatively easy. But he wasn’t. 


He had the habits and manner and speech of | 


a coal-heaver. He was devoid of anything ap- 


proaching education. Even the practical | 
education in knowledge of strange cities and | 


strange peoples provided by the war had been 
denied him, for his mother, holding war to be 
infinitely wicked, had retained him by her 
side. In the social—you may call it snobbish— 
sense of the word, he was impossible. And here 
was I holding my niche in the fashionable little 
world of Cannes. It was a grotesque and ex 
asperating situation. 

Of course I could repudiate all responsibil 
ity and send him about his business with good 
advice. The Perfect Egoist would have done 
so, to a certainty. But somehow I could not 
disregard the message of the dead woman in 
the print gown who had been my sister. I read 
her letter over again, two or three times 
Also, if Amos were an uppish, contradictory, 


disagreeable beast, I might salve my conscience | 


with the argument that the task imposed on 
me was beyond human accomplishment. But 
good-nature, simplicity, trustfulness—all the 
best doggy virtues—just oozed out of him. I 
couldn’t turn him out of doors into a friendless 
Europe. And yet, the problem remained: 
What the devil was I to dé with him? Who 
could advise me? Impelled by the instinct of 
the helpless male, I ran over a list of level- 
headed women of my acquaintance in Cannes. 
And then the brilliant idea occurred to me. 


I would turn him over to Dorothea. She must | 


leave her embroidered-bag shop and come out 
immediately and take charge. 


I wrote to her there and then a letter that | 
would have melted the heart of a far sterner } 


vendor of embroidered bags than Dorothea 


sealed it, stamped it and took it down stairs to | 
the slab in the hall to be posted the first thing | 
in the morning. After which, with the ex- | 
hilarating feeling of a coward’s duty done, IT | 


smilingly went to bed. 
(To be continued) 


After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 37) 








from unhappiness, made him painfully uneasy. | 


She had chosen a difficult life deliberately. | 


Could it be that she was beginning to realize | 
that her moral strength was not equal to the 
burden she was obliged to bear? 

His cab drew up before the small house in | 
Chester Street, and as he paid the chauffeur 
and turned to ring the bell by the dark green 
door, he thought, | 

“Tf we were living here together!” 

Vivian was waiting for him in the little 
drawing-room, and as he came in each threw | 
a swift, questioning glance at the other. Hers 
said: | 

“What kind of Jim exactly is this?” 

His asked: “Is Archie right? Is she un- 
happy?” 

And the two questions, not uttered, | 
seemed to divide them, to spread about 
them an atmosphere which was not wholly 
sincere. 

Vivian was changed but slightly in appear- | 
ance since he had last seen her. She did not 
look unmistakably a woman who had suffered, 
but she did lookunmistakably a woman, girl but | 
woman too, who had felt with great intensity. 
She was obviously full of health and strength, 
even of elastic vigor, but the Amazon in her 
was shadowed by something more romantic, 
something that suggested to Jim possibilities 
it were wiser for him not to think of. As he 
greeted her he felt a terrible stab of physical 





Two minutes to beat up a creamy batter of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour and water... three min- 
utes for the hot pan to puff them into delicate 
golden-brown cakes...a minute to serve. § When 
the provoking aroma of good pancakes greets a 
man in the morning...and he sits down to a 
plate of tempting, golden-brown Pillsbury cakes, 
his day’s as good as made. They’re completely 
satisfying . .. wholesome and substantial ... real 
food. Pillsbury quality ingredients, including the 
finest flours mixed and sifted to powder-fineness, 
make pancakes that really satisfy your pancake 
hunger. § A postcard request will bring “Better 
Pancakes and How to Make Them.” 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour makes equally deli- 
cious cakes with a real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


* 








Make This Test Yourself 


Pour alittle Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
That’s why Pillsbury’s makes 
such delicious pancakes, 





Pancake flour 


Pillsbury: 


Pancake Flour 


One of the family 


In using advertisements see page 6 113 
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Classification 
Advertising Men 
Architects 
Authors 


Bankers 
Business Men 
Chemists 
Children 


Doctors 
Druggists 
Engineers 
Farmers 
Housewives 
Insurance Men 
Lawyers 
Linguists 


Ministers 


Playwrights 
Realtors 
Retailers 
Salesmen 
Secretaries 


Scenario Writers 


Stenographers 
Students 


Teachers 


Groton, N.Y. 


lowing kind of work 


| Name 


\ Address 







XC-A 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc 


Please tell me where I can see 
Corona. | am interested in 
purchasing one for the fol- 


Use this list to select your 
’ Christmas Corona 
If the vocation of the person to whom 


you will give Corona is not listed here, 
mail the coupon below. 


Keyboard Recommended 


XC-A 


..:XC-Special 
. Standard 


Portable No. 20 
“XC-Chemical 
Standard 
Portable No. 20 


..Medical No. 19 


XC-Engineering 
Standard 
Portable No. 20 


XC-Polyglot or 
any one of 50 
language key- 
boards . 
Standard 
Portable No. 20 


XC-A or Special 


Standard 
Portable No. 20 


=XC-A 


Standard 
Portable No. 20 
or Special 
Standard 
Portable No. 20 
or XC-Polyglot. 


Note: All “XC” keyboards have go 
characters, with “dead keys” 
where required. 
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a wonderful idea 
in Christmas gifts 


HE gift of a Corona will 

mean more this year than 
ever before. You can now select 
a Corona Keyboard whichexactly 
suits the vocation of the one who 
is to receive it. 


anyone who 
Corona. In 


There is scarcely 
does not 
business, in school, in the home, 
Corona is fast replacing the pen. 
Many men use two 
Coronas—one at the office, the 
other at home. 


need a 


business 


Go to your Corona dealer today and 
place your order for one or more Coronas 
for Christmas. Your dealer will deliver 
the machines, specially packed in beau 
tiful Christmas cartons, on whatever 
date you specify. If your phone book 
doesn’t list “Corona” mail the coupon. 

CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 

sta MAIN ST., GROTON, N. Y. 


Corona is light and 
compact, yet it has the 
toughness and endurance 
of seasoned hickory— and 
a 17-year service record 





Ninety-Character 
Models $5 Extra 






| She asked Jim to tell her his program. 







After the Verdict 


jealousy, and for a moment he hated Clive with 
| a hatred that was wholly primitive. 

“Archie’s been to see me,” he said, as he let 
her hand go. “He was with me when [ tele- 
phoned. But of course he brought your note, 
so you knew he was coming.” 

He spoke with his usual self-possession and 
looked self-possessed, but he felt awkward and 
knew that he had spoken awkwardly. Why 
tell her something that she already knew, since 
she had given her brother the note? 

“So your husband’s away,” he added. 

“Yes. He’s gone to Birmingham. I told him 
I should ask you to look in before you went 
abroad, to say good-by.” 

“Asking permission?” Jim thought. 

“He told me to wish you luck for him.” 

“Thank him for me, please, will you?” 


F had sat down now and glanced*round the 

room, comparing it mentally with his sit- 
ting-room. He had been in it before, of course, 
but this evening it seemed to him more cozy 
than usual, prettier, more intimate, just what a 
man wanted when the softer moments came, 
when the lure of energy, skill, and pugnacity 
abated, gave way to another lure. 

“Haven’t you done something to the room?” 
he asked. 

“No. Oh—except that screen near the piano 
with dancing figures on it. That’s an addition. 
Clive found it in an old shop buried in the Kast 
End and gave it to me for a birthday present.” 

“Does Baratrie go to the Fast Ind?” 

She noticed a ,change in his tone, a slight 
change, too, in his expression, but she did not 
understand them. 

“He has been there with Bob Herries, the 
rector of St. Giles, who married us. You know 
him, don’t you?” 

“T’ve met him now and then. He’s a good 
chap. I shouldn’t think the East End is much 
in Baratrie’s line, is it?” 

Again Vivian wondered. “Do you ever go 
| there?” she asked, moved by an instinct which 

she did not understand. 

“Oh, that’s quite off my beat!”’ he said. 

\nd she felt evasion in the reply. But why 
}should Jim want to evade such an ordinary 
| question? 

She turned the conversation to their game. 
\lthough for a time she was obliged to give up 
playing, her love for it had not diminished. 
He had 
an excellent memory and was able to run it 
off for her with scarcely a hesitation. 

end at Marseilles, first week in May,” 
he said. 

“Four months of tournament play.” She 
looked at him rather intently with her grave, 
| kind eyes. “Hard work, Jim. You'll need to be 
| at the top of your form to do yourself and us 
justice!” 

“T wish you were coming out again, Vivian. 

“T had a wonderful time out there.” 

“You'll play again, thank the Lord.” 

“Not for a long while.” 

“T’ll look for it, however long the time is. I 
do better with you in doubles than with any 
one else. You keep me up to the notch, inspire 
me somehow. And for the sake of ‘us’—I quote 
your own word against you—you’ve got to 








” 


| play. You’ll break Archie’s heart if you give 


it up.” 

lor a moment she looked very gentle, wist- 
fulleven. ‘“Archie’s such a boy still. There are 
things he scarcely understands. I shall want 
to come back.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes. But how can I tell? Life has other 
things in it besides tennis.” 

Jim was silent fora moment. Then, without 
looking at her, he said, ‘‘Sometimes I curse the 
game.” 

Vivian was startled by the depth of angry 
feeling in his voice, but she did not show it. 
She only leaned forward a little, and said 





| quietly, “Why?” 


He looked at her now, and his gray eyes were 
hard under his level brows. ‘I curse the game 





































































A Warning to 
Christmas Buyers | 































ANY women who would not 

think of wearing any slipper 
but genuine Daniel Green Comfys for 
their own leisure hours, are often 
tempted to buy cut-price slippers of 
doubtful origin to use as gifts. If they 
could only see for themselves how 
quickly these imitation Comfys wear 
out, they would never make such a 
mistake. [or no one wants to give a 
present that will disappoint the one 
who receives it. 


How much better—even at the cost 
of a few more cents—to choose genu- 
ine Daniel Green Comfys. Then you 
will have the comforting satisfaction 
of knowing that long months after 
ordinary slippers would have been partially or wholly 
gone, the genuine Comfys are still earning for you the 
pleasant remembrance of a worthy gift from a thought- 
ful giver. 


This year, when you select your Christmas gifts, be 
more careful than ever to look for the Daniel Green 
label in the slippers you buy. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 
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brocade and vari- 
ainavhiive. flac 
luxurious Motor 
nd Breakfast 
Boots. Look for 


“When Buying Slippers 
Say That You Mean— 


ourname onthe | Comfys, Made Only by 
sole -ach slip- i} ‘ . 99 
wil ren | Daniel Green. 


Daniel Green | Daniel Green 


Comfy Slippers 


In using advertisements see page 6 115 


| 
Boudoir | 
Slippers | 
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P@y.CARRRO) 


From a painting by L.V. Carroi 


The good old summer time 


—in December 


FRANK LEHR of Noblesville, Indiana, lived 
in a typical American home with an all-Amer- 
ican temperature. The kitchen was Miami, but 
the bedrooms were Bangor, Maine. 


A year ago he threw out his old-fashioned 
heating plant and installed ARCOLA, setting 
it in the kitchen and connecting it with an 
AMERICAN Radiator in every room. 


“We are delighted,” he wrote last December.“Our 
home which was only partially heated before, is now 
like summer all the time. Rooms which were never 
known to be warm are filled with growing plants . .. 


104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 164 
NEW YORK 
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RICAN|DEAL 
RADIATORS 


Our free ARcoLa Book 
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After the Verdict 


because it eats up nearly all a man’s time, if 
he gets to the top and means to stay there. 
Here I am, a Davis Cup player and practically 
a pauper. Still there’s good in athletics,” he 


said, uncomfortably. “I’m the last to deny | 


that. And I don’t need much money. I can 
get along. There’s no reason why I should 
wish to pile up money.” 

“‘Are you very dissatisfied, Jim?” she asked 
him. 

She knew it was a dangerous question, but 


she had to ask it. She wanted to help him and | 
did not know how to set about it. There was | 
that unavowed, yet fully understood, love of 


his in the way. 

He hesitated and seemed unwilling to an- 
swer. Finally he said: “I wouldn’t say that. 
There’s always some good in life if one keeps 
healthy and strong. And you—what do you 
say?” 

He was thinking of Archie’s doubts as he 
said that. 

“T think life is profoundly interesting,” she 
answered slowly. ‘‘But I think one needs a 
tremendous amount of courage to get through 
it finely, to live it as it should be lived.” 

“Well, you’ve got all the courage that’s 
necessary.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T say you have. What’s more I say you’ve 
proved ag 

“But probably I have lived less than half of 
my life.” 

“T should hope so.” 

“Then there’s the long future. And one 
doesn’t know what the tests of the future willbe.” 

“Anyhow up to now I haven’t seen the flaw.” 

“You see my actions, but not my poor little 
anxious thoughts.” 


HE said it, butasshe said it she managed to 


convey a whimsical sound into her voice, as | 


if she were half laughing at herself, did not per- 
haps quite mean that her thoughts really were 
anxious. And he was not sure whether under- 
neath she was very serious, or whether she was 


playing with the subject and with him. His | 


mind was not made up about her. She had 
made up her mind about him. He had set his 
feet on a downward path. But probably he 
had not yet gone very far. And she now knew, 
as a woman knows certain things about her- 


self in connection with a man, that she still | 


had great influence over him. In giving her- 
self to Clive she had not destroyed that in- 


fluence. It might easily have been so, but it | 
had not been so. Jim still looked to her as to | 


no other woman. That was tragic, perhaps, but 
it filled her with hope. 


That evening she felt a deep sense of sym- | 


pathy for him. She longed to tell him of it, to 
say out all that was in her heart. But she was 
held back by the knowledge that if she did 
that she would almost certainly increase his 


affection for her. She dared not risk that. So 


she began to talk ina more lively, more ordi- 
nary way, about the Riviera, about people 


whom they knew and things they had done | 


together. 


At last he got up to go. “Well, it’s for four | 


months this time, Vivian.” 
“Yes, till May.” 


Her hand was in his, and she gave his hand 


a squeeze as she said: 

“Play to win, live to win, all the time out 
there! We expect it of you.” 

When he had gone she remembered, and was 
troubled by, the last look in his eyes. ‘And she 
was oddly troubled, too, by something else. 
Why had Jim seemed startled when she had 
spoken of Clive’s going to the East End? And 
why, when she had asked him whether he ever 
went there, had he deliberately evaded giving 
a direct answer to her question? Such a trifling 
matter, and yet it had certainly caused him 
discomfort. 

Clive—Jim—the East End! 


She looked toward the screen with the danc- | 


ing figures by the piano and knit her brows, 
wondering. 
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VII 


INCE the visit to the theater on the night 

of the great fog Mrs. Herries had become 
intimate with Vivian, probably the most 
intimate woman friend Vivian had, and as 
winter was merging into a cold and wintry 
spring, laden with sleety showers, and whipped 
by vicious east winds, she often went to 
Chester Street to spend a few minutes with 
her. She was now very fond of the girl. 
Indeed her fondness was growing into a 


| deep affection which she often longed to 


extend to Clive. 

But this she could not do. There was 
something in Clive which disturbed, which 
almost distressed her. She was not quite 
sure what it was. She admired him for the 
fight he was making, which she had long ago 
fully realized. She felt full of pity, even of 
intense compassion for him. His love and 
care for his wife touched her. Nevertheless 
there was something about him that made 
her feel uneasy against her desire, even 
against her will. 

She said nothing about this to her husband. 
Instead, she tried hard to get the better of 
the discomfort which she always felt when 
she was with Clive, and even sometimes 
when she only thought about him, imagined 
him with her, standing before her. 

But she did not succeed in this endeavor. 

One day in March she went to Knights- 
bridge to call on Clive’s mother. Bob had 
suggested her doing this—though he had 
added that very likely Mrs. Baratrie would 
refuse to see her. When she reached the 
door, Kingston said that he did not know 
whether his mistress was at home, but that 
he would go and find out. He came back 
in a moment and asked Mrs. Herries to come 
upstairs to the drawing-room. 


HE found Mrs. Baratrie alone. An arm- 

chair was pushed forward close to a log fire, 
and on a book rest fastened to it there was 
a large volume which Mrs. Baratrie had 
evidently been reading when the visitor was 
announced. After greeting her Mrs. Herries 
looked at the book and was surprised to see 
that it was a Bible. 

Mrs. Baratrie’s cruelly observant eyes 
did not miss her visitor’s glance at the Holy 
Book, but she made no allusion to it. She 
bent, shut up the Bible, pushed the book 
rest aside, sat down with her guest, and 
began to talk in a thin, rather sharp-edged 
voice. Mrs. Baratrie looked very ill and 
had aged greatly since Mrs. Herries had 
last seen her. But she spoke of her health 
as excellent, and with a sort of defiance dwelt 
on her joy in living a “hermit’s life.” 

“T’ve given up seeing people,” she said. 
“T have all my time to myself now. And 
the days aren’t long enough for me.” 

“But why did you let me in?” asked Mrs. 
Herries, trying to smile under the piercing 
eyes fixed upon her. 

“We have always got on, and I have a 
great admiration for your husband. You 


| both live for others, I know. And that’s 


splendid. I’m thoroughly selfish—not like 
you. I live definitely for myself. And— 
don’t be disgusted—I find it delightful. 


| There’s such a sense of calm and safety in 


being absolutely your own mistress and the 
sole owner of your hours. I never feel 
dull.” 

“IT can’t imagine you as dull. But isn’t 
it rather lonely?” 

“Not a bit. I read enormously. I am 
never tired of reading.” 

. ‘But are you really quite contented with 
the whole world shut out?” Mrs. Herries 
asked. 

“T should be miserable if it weren’t.” 

“Well—but you always have your son 
and that dear wife of his.” 

Mrs. Baratrie bent still more forward to 
change the position of a log in the fire. ‘Oh 
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After the Verdict 


I don’t count the family,” she said, in a low, 
and decidedly curt voice. 

“Well, now, that’s just what I should 
count, and count twice over,” said Mrs. 
Herries with perfectly natural bluntness. 

Mrs. Baratrie opened her lips to say some- 
thing, then suddenly turned toward the 
door. At the same moment it opened, and 
Clive Baratrie came in. 

He looked surprised, almost startled, 
finding Mrs. Herries there. A nervous 
quiver went all through bim, she thought. 
He reddened slightly, then evidently made 
an effort and looked suddenly almost sternly 
calm. But she had the impression that 
this was a man absolutely persecuted by his 
nerves, who could be startled by the least 
unexpected occurrence, however slight. The 
strange thing was that directly he had re- 
covered from his evident surprise Mrs. Herries 
felt that her presence in the room brought 
him a sensation of relief. And it struck 
her that this mother and son were not happy 
together. Yet Bob had spoken of Mrs. 
Baratrie more than once as a deeply loving 
mother in whom the maternal instinct was 
even abnormally developed. And Bob had 
bad the opportunity of studying her in tragic 
days which must surely have revealed the 
very depths of her heart. 

What was the matter with these two 
people? Mrs. Herries began to connect | 
the discomfort which she had more than | 
once felt in Clive’s company with another 
discomfort. But that came from his mother. I Ma C Bare “yy alls 
Perhaps it was caused then by some trick of I | 
manner, or by some peculiarity of tempera- |_ |]} 


ment which had descended from the mother | ner 2h 
to the son. In that case it had nothing to COUT Ul 
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do with the tragic happening of Mrs. Sabine. 

Mrs. Sabine! 

Mrs. Herries felt guilty as she remembered 
Bob’s words, sinister even on his lips, “I 
sometimes feel that they haven’t done with 
Mrs. Sabine yet.” By “they” his wife had 
supposed that he meant Clive and Vivian. | 
Now mentally she added a third personality 
to the group of two, and she did this quite | 
instinctively, as women often do_ things, 
without argument or any minute thinking out. 

But Mrs. Sabine had departed across the 
great gulf. How could she ever return to do 
harm? 
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ture guarantees the artistic 


LIVE sat down by the fireplace opposite 
his mother. Mrs. Herries was between them. 
He spoke of topics of the day, stirred up a 
little argument about some social subject. 
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“She’s always in the wholesome center,” : 
said Mrs. Baratrie in an oddly brisk voice. v 
‘“‘No false steps into side paths for her. And so 
the natural has absolutely no terrors for her.” 

“T’ve become very fond of Vivian,” said 


Mrs. Herries. ; 
Looking straight into the fire, Mrs. Bara- hand- colored P ctures 


trie said, “I’m very glad Vivian has you for 
a friend.” 
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She was silent for an instant, then un- sa recamgmce ie —_ — 
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expectedly she added, “I love Vivian.” —— —— 
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And then Mrs. Herries got up to go away. 
As she was saying good-by to Mrs, Baratrie, 
Clive stood by, looking flushed and_ tor- 
mented. But when she turned to him and 
held out her hand, he said: 

“Pll come with you. It’s getting late. 
It’s time for me to be off. Good-by, 
mother dear.” 

“Good-by, old boy,” said Mrs. Baratrie. 

She had got up out of her chair and was 
standing with her back to the fire. Clive 
bent down, and she kissed him. Her cheek 
was twitching, and now her lips were trem- 
bling. 

“Good-by, good-by,” she said, looking 
at Mrs. Herries with defiantly cheerful eyes. 
She stood there smiling as they went out. 

They came out into the hum of Knights- 
bridge. The lamps were already lit. People 
went by in droves. Across the way, beyond 
the Island, the great shops glared defiantly 
into the slowly increasing darkness. 

“There are always such crowds here,” 
said Clive. “If you don’t mind walking a 
little way, what do you say to turning into 
the park?” 

Mrs. Herries felt sure he had something 
he wanted to talk about to her, and wondered 
very much what it was as she answered, 

“Why not, as I have an escort?” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Odd, the differ- 
ence between my mother’s life and where she 
lives, isn’t it?” 


LIVE said nothing more till they were 
out of the crowd. Mrs. Herries felt that he 
was thinking deeply and_ painfully. She 
felt, too, that something was urging him to 


| break through the reserve he had always 


shown with her, and to be more intimate 
with her than he had been heretofore. His 
first remark after their silence surprised her. 

“How do you think my mother looks?” 
he said. 

Mrs. Herries had thought that he was 
going to speak about Vivian. “I don’t 
think she looks well,” she said, truthfully. 

“It seems to me,” he said, in a lower voice 
and with a sigh, “that mother’s withering— 
vithering away.” 

‘Yes, she has altered.” 

He stopped on the path, and she stopped 
beside him. 

“Tsn’t she?” he said. 

“IT don’t know. I hope not. But she 
looks far too thin,” said Mrs. Herries, feeling 
painfully uncomfortable. 

“T wish something could be done for her,” 
he said, and Mrs. Herries now began to 
understand why he had wished to talk to 
her intimately. “Before it is too late. I 


| mean something to take her out of herself. 


I can’t do anything. I am no good to her. 


| Vivian—well, she has enough as it is; too 


much. I can’t put anything more on her 
shoulders. 

“Tm worried about my mother, Mrs. 
Herries,” he continued, after an instant’s 
pause. “And I don’t know what to do. 
There are so many things on me that some 
times—but that’s no matter. Only you 
and your husband are such bricks, always 
trying to help others, that, finding you in 
the house today, I thought I would venture 
to speak to you about her. If only I could 


| get her interested in something outside the 





house! She sits there all day long alone. 
It must affect her mind, the narrowness of 
her life now. She never even comes to us. 
Vivian goes to her, of course. But she 
doesn’t seem to want even us. I don’t 
think we are very welcome when we do 
go.” 

Mrs. Herries was seized by an impulse to 
be very frank. She was frank and impulsive 
by nature. Sometimes she was cautious 
and restrained herself. More often she 
followed the promptings of her nature. She 
did so now. 

“Look here, Mr. Baratric,” she said, with 
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After the Verdict. 


her bluntest manner, “since you’ve spoken 
to me, you mustn’t mind my being frank 
with you. If you had asked me to try to 
help Vivian in some way, I would certainly 
have tried to do it. And probably I could 
have done it, because Vivian is fond of me, 
and I feel I understand her rather well. 
But with your mother it’s different. I 
know her very slightly. She has never 
admitted me into her intimacy. I don’t 
pretend to understand her. There’s only 
one person who can help her.” 

“Who’s that?” he said, looking down into 
her eyes. 

“Vou.” 

“T can’t help her,” Clive said with hard 
emphasis. “It’s beyond—it’s out of my 
power. I canonly make things worse for her.” 

“How can you? You said just now that 
you had no influence with your mother. 
I’m sure that isn’t so. I feel that it all rests 
with you, in your hands.” 

“What?” he asked, ina hard voice. ‘What 
rests with me?” 

“Your mother’s happiness, even perhaps 
her health, because her health probably 
depends upon her mental condition. You 
are troubled about your mother. So am I, 
since I have seen her today. Can’t you do 
the necessary thing—whatever it is, I don’t 
know—that will put her right with herself 
and the world?” 

“There isn’t anything I can do. If there 
were, I should do it. I should have done 
it long ago.” There was a despairing sound 
in his voice. He stopped, then added con- 
ventionally, as if he had suddenly realized 
that he was being too unreserved, “But it’s 
most awfully kind of you to have spoken 
out, to bother about the matter at all.” 

\nd then somehow—she scarcely knew 
how—-Mrs. Herries found herself walking 
back toward Hyde Park Corner. When 
Clive spoke again, it was in a less constrained 
voice and with a much more sincere and 
simple manner. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said, “how I value 
all your kindness to my wife. Your friend- 
ship is a godsend to her, especially in this 
anxious time.” 

“But I don’t think Vivian is anxious. She 
seems wonderfully calm.” 

“That’s her will—for the child. But I 
can’t help being anxious. I—I couldn’t 
get along without Vivian.” 

Then they walked on in silence. 


HEN they reached Hyde Park Corner, 

and Mrs. Herries saw her bus coming up, 
she held out her hand and pressed Clive’s 
warmly. The note in his voice when he had 
spoken about his wife had touched her deeply, 
and she wished to show something of what 
she was feeling. To her surprise Clive said, 

“If you don’t mind, I'll come with you 
as far as the rectory.” 

“Do!” she said, wondering, but concealing 
her wonder. 

They found two vacant seats at the back. 
When they had settled down, Clive said, 

“Is your husband likely to be in at this 
time?” 

“T don’t know. I scarcely ever know when 
Bob will be in or out. Sometimes he’s on 
the run till very late. Would you like to 
see him?” 

“Yes. I shouldn’t keep him long.” 

His voice sounded constrained. She felt 
that probably, ever since they had met that 
day, he had been secretly debating whether 
he should, or should not, try to see Bob that 
evening. At last abruptly he had come to a 
decision. But the decision had cost him a 
good deal. He was fighting down some reserve. 

“Tf he isn’t in, come in and wait for him. 
He will love to see you,” she said cordially. 

“Thank you.” 

They said nothing more till the bus stopped 
at a corner not three minutes’ walk from St. 
Giles’ Place. 



















































































OTHING could be more appro- 
priate for Christmas, or more per- 
manently beautiful and useful in table 
decoration, than either the Eden or Para- 
dise patterns—both have added tremen- 
dously to the prestige of 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


A quaint, original Pilgrim shape and a 
colorful Oriental mouf. Rich in design, 
with a center of brilliantly plumaged birds 
of paradise in harmony with bright- 
colored flowers—these patterns are iden- 
tical save that the Eden has a cream- 
yellow border, and the Paradise a soft blue. 


We suggest your interest for Christmas— 
a gift that combines the pleasure and 
satisfaction of a correct china service for 
a lifetime. 


' Theodore Haviland China is hard in body 


and of unexampled durability—with such 
a glaze as was never before seen on 
French China—deep and brilliant and 
creamy white. 


Wherever fine china is sold 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. £3 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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Try the golden rule 
this Christmas 


F some one should make you a 

gift that was at once beautiful 
and useful and that would last— 
wouldn’t you be delighted ? 

Of course. 

Then give your friends Esmond 
Blankets this year. 

They Are Beautiful: Esmond 
Blankets may be had in a wide variety 
of attractive designs and exquisite 
color-combinations. Beautiful, soft 
pastels—rich Orientals—quaint peas- 
ant patterns — striking Indian mo- 
tifs. A style and coloring to suit 
every taste, to harmonize with every 
room. They make beds and bed- 
rooms beautiful. 


They Are Useful: Esmond Blan- 
kets are soft, fluffy, and comfortable. 
They are double-woven— a single 
blanket with the warmth of a pair. 
There are Esmond designs to grace 
the daintiest bedroom, to add color 


to the living-room or comfort to out- 
door recreation. And in the nursery 
Esmond Baby Blankets are luxurious 
and sanitary. Every day, winter or 
summer, will bring a use for Esmond 
Blankets. 


They Will Last: Esmond Blan- 
kets are made of the finest materials 
procurable. They wash perfectly 
without shrinking. They are moth- 
proof. They are long-lived. Colors 
and designs are woven in. 


Surely this gift of year-round use- 
fulness and year-round beauty will 
be appreciated far more than any 
temporary one, be it ever so 
attractive. 


Give Esmond Blankets—they 
will be a daily reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 


Remember the name, Esmond. It 
guarantees quality. 


Send 10¢ for Esmond Doll Blanket. It will please your children and show what 
Esmond Quality is. The story of Bunny Esmond for children, free on request. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, ESMOND, R.I. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC., Selling Agents—New York City 


Made in America 


ESMOND 
BLANKETS 
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When they got to the rectory, Mrs. Herries 
asked Kate at once if the rector was at home. 

“Yes, ma’am. He’s in his study, but he’s 
got some one with him, ma’am.” 

“Very well. I dare say he won’t stay 
long. Will you just go to the study and 
say—” 

But Clive interrupted her. “Don’t dis- 
turb your husband. I don’t want to bother 
him. It’s getting late, and I ought to be off. 
Vivian will be wondering. I can easily 
come another day.” 

“No, no. Now you are here wait a few 
minutes. Bob would hate it if you went 
away. He likes seeing you. Kate, just 
go in and say to my husband that Mr. Clive 
Baratrie is here and would like to see him 
when he is free.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Herries led the way to the drawing- 
room, but Clive did not sit down. He was 
evidently restless and went to stand by the 
fire. Then he came away and said, 

“If I stay—” 

“You really must now.” 

“Then may I just telephone to Vivian to 
tell her I shall be late?” 

“Of course. The telephone’s in the hall.” 

When he came back, be looked a little 
calmer, but still nervous and uneasy. “If 
your husband is long in coming,” he said, 
“T really think I ought to—” 


UT at this moment there was the sound 
of an opening door, and they heard Bob’s 
voice. 

A moment later he came eagerly into the 
drawing-room and shook hands. “Let’s go 
into the study and have a talk,” he said, 
when he had greeted Clive warmly. 

“Thanks awfully. I won’t keep you long.” 

“The longer, the better. We don’t see 
each other too often.” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Herries,” said Clive, 
holding out his hand. “It was good of you 
to bother about my mother.” 

Before she had time to answer, he turned 
quickly and went out of the room, with an 
unnecessary decisiveness, which made her 
think of a man rushing to something un- 
pleasant which he had made up his mind with 
difficulty to face. Bob sent her a grave, 
almost anxiously inquiring look, and followed 
him. As soon as they were in the study, and 
the door was shut, Clive said: 

“Herries, I won’t keep you long. I mustn’t 
because I ougbt to get home to Vivian, and 
it’s late already. But I’m in a difficulty, 
a great difficulty. People in trouble are 
always coming to you, I know. You must 
be pretty sick of it. But you’re the sort cf 
man one can seek out in trouble. And—I’ve 
thought it over till my mind’s almost at a 
standstill—I don’t know what course to take.” 

“Sit down.” 

“No; really I can’t.” 

“Well, anyhow I will.” 

And he sat down in his arm chair with the 
air of a man at leisure and, as usual, reached 
for his pipe. 

“First of all, I must tell you how things 
stand with me,” said Clive. 

He came up to the fire and stood there, 
and, as he went on speaking, touched first 
one thing, then another, on the chimney 
piece. 

“My mother’s horribly ill. At least, I 
believe she is, though she says she’s quite 
well. Anyhow she’s what J should call a 
nervous wreck. My wife is wonderful. 
But she is soon going to have a child, and 
ought certainly to be kept free from all 
outside worry. That is obvious. Both of 
them have been through hell. You know 
all about that.” 

“Ves, I know,” said Bob Herries quietly. 

“Hell—on account ci me,” said Clive. 
| “Naturally I want—I should wish to protect 
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Here’s the train 
for you! 


HE train illustrated below 

consists of a Locomotive, 
Buffet-Car, Parlor-Car and 
Observation-Car; and 8 
pieces of curved and 4 pieces 
of straight track (2 Gauge, 
21" from center to center), 
one terminal section, control 
switch and connecting wire. 


This is a wonderful set to start 
railroading with. Go to your 
dealer today and ask to see Ives 
Train No. 701. If he can’t supply 

you, send us $25.00 and we will 

ship direct to you. 
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Ives Toys 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 
TRAINS AND ACCESSORIES 


CUT THIS OUT WITH \/ 


and mail to \ 


The IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION \ 
223 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gentlemen: — 

I would like to know how to build a model rail- 
road. I enclose ten cents for which please send me 
your new, smashing 28-page book (thirteen beauti- 
ful pages in full colors) showing Ives Locomotives 
and Cars, Ives fleet of Power Boats and Model 
Yachts. It will tell me all about the different elec- 
tric and mechanical locomotives; parlor-cars, buf- 
fet-cars, mail-cars, freight-cars, flat-cars, semaphore 
signals, tunnels, stations, etc. 

Please print name and address clearly. 


Name — 
Address 
Ca. 


“Side-track that freight / 
“Here comes the express F 
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hg A On Her Range iN 
Ase e » HIN 
oT" Christmas Morning 







amie, MAGINE her delight when you lead 
her into the kitchen Christmas 
morning and this array of shining 
bright, silver-like“Wear-Ever” meets 
her eyes. 

There is no more certain way to give 
happiness to a woman who prides 
herself on her housekeeping ability and cooking skill 
than to present her with a complete equipment of 
“Wear-Ever ” utensils. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils modernize the appearance of 
the kitchen, make it a pleasant workshop and insure 
more tasty food. 


“Wear-Ever” metal is so thick and hard that it cannot 
fail to give service and satisfaction. 


Suggestion to Men 


The number of utensils to be purchased for a kitchen should be 
determined by the number of different kinds of cooking to be 
done. There are seven cooking operations, and various sizes and 
shapes of utensils are needed for each. 





bread, popovers, muf- 
fins, cakes and beans. 


* \. Boiling—Three or four 

kettles of different sizes. 

5. Roasting—Two sizes of 

roasters—one large, holi- 

day size and one small 
every day size. 


2. Steaming—Two steamers 
—one large size and one 
small, 


WEAR-EVER 


AER 
fa pai at 
Se 
TRADE MARK 
MADE IN U.S.A 





3. Stewing—Pans and ket- 5. Frying—Three fry pans 

les of various sizes. —small, medium and 
large size. 
. 






4. Baking—Various shapes 
and sizes of pans for 
cookies and biscuits, 


7. Broiling—Two sizes of 
heavy pans. 











| 





“Wear-Ever” includes steam jacketed 
equipment and a full line of utensils 
suitable for use by hotels, restaurants 
and hospitals. 
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them both, women whom I—naturally I 


| want to keep anything further cf a horrible 


nature out of their lives if I can.” 

“Of course,” said Bob, with deep earnest- 
ness. . 

“T had hoped—” His lips twisted, and 
for a moment his whole face was contorted. 
Then he seemed to get a hold on himself 
and went on. “That doesn’t matter. As a 
fact I’ve always had an underneath feeling 
that there were other blows to fall upon me. 
And now, with the situation as I have de- 
scribed it to you, I have had this.” 

He put his hand into the breast pocket of 
his jacket and brought out a letter. 

“It came a week ago,” he said. ‘And 
all that time I’ve done nothing. I’ve just 
gone on—trying to make up my mind. I 
haven’t said a word of it to any one till now.” 

“An anonymous letter?” 

“Oh, no! If it were anonymous! No— 
it’s from Gordon, Jim Gordon. He’s abroad 
now, playing tennis on the Riviera. Archie’s 
with him. He’s an old friend of my wife’s.” 

“T know. Well?” 

“Read that, if you don’t mind.” 

Bob sat back in his arm-chair and read: 


Hotel Gray et d’Albion 
Cannes 
March 17th. 

“Dear Baratrie 

You'll be surprised to get a letter from 
me, but I felt bound to write to you. My 
subject’s an infernally disagreeable one, and 
I’ve sat for a good bit considering what’s 
best to do. In the end I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that I ought to write this, and I hope 
you'll think the same when you’ve got through 
with it, and will acquit me of everything 
except a sincere wish to do the best by you 
in an awkward situation. The Dartrees— 
Lord and Lady Dartree—have a villa not 
so far from here and entertain a lot. The 
tennis crowd all turn up there. Houseful 
is the word. Mrs. Lorrimer has been there 
lately, and several others, including Sir 
Aubrey Sabine—”’ 


WHEN Bob Herries in his reading got to 
this name, he made an involuntary move- 
ment, and hiseyes went from the letter to Clive. 
“You see! You see!” said Clive, tapping 


| his fingers hard and repeatedly on the mantel- 
| piece like a man whose hand was completely 


out of control. 

“But I haven’t finished.” 

“Then why look at me like that?” 

“Tt was only—” but Bob stopped there. 
He didn’t care to tell Clive of his remark 
to his wife, “I sometimes think that they 
haven’t done with Mrs. Sabine yet.” And 
it was the memory of that remark, the sight 


| of the fatal name in Gordon’s letter, and the 
| guess his mind had instantly made at what 


was coming, which had caused the look Clive 


| was asking about with eyes as well as with lips. 


“Yes?” said Clive. 

“Let me finish, please.” 

As he looked down again at the letter 
and went on reading, he still heard the drum- 
ming fingers on the wooden mantelpiece. 

“Including Sir Aubrey Sabine. He’s a 
young fellow just out of the Life Guards, 
the head of the Sabine family. But no 
doubt you know all about him. The Mrs. 
Sabine who ran the hospital was his aunt. 
Well, he can’t keep his mouth still. You 
know the sort. Must be talking. One day 


}up at the villa—that’s why I’m writing this, 


very much against the grain—when there 
were a lot of us there, including Mrs. Lorrimer 
who, between you and me, is a female counter- 
part of Sabine, though quite a good sort as 
far as meaning all right goes, Sabine began 
talking about you, and that beastly case 
which you won so splendidly. And—I must 
be frank—he said abominable things.” 

The drumming had not ceased on the 
mantelpiece. 
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* THE VALUE OF SWEETS PINEAPPLE BAVARIAN CREAM 
& CIENTISTS, through intensive research and Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a half-pint 
- countless experiments, have discovered long since of boiling water and add a half-pint of juice from 
ie that sweets are essential and important factors in a can of pineapple. When cold and still liquid 
|. the well-being of every normal human being; that to whip to consistency of whipped cream. Add a 
ly | them the body is indebted for its inner heat, its cup of the shredded pineapple. Pour into moulds 
f energy, and its activity. and set in a cold place to harden. Turn from 
Nutrition experts and dietists are agreed that the the mould and garnish with sliced pineapple and 
dessert is of as great value as the more hearty dishes, cherries or grapes. Whipped cream adds to richness 
e. | in the perfectly balanced meal. of the dessert, but it is not necessary. 
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ee What Happens 


when you say “Diamond Walnuts” 


In effect, you selecta pedigreed “English” shipment to sample them as you might do. 





Walnut tree in California and say, “I want The Walnuts which pass all tests are sent 
the best nuts from that tree.” to your Dealer labeled “Diamond Brand.” 
Then we growers (4,074 of us who special- Therefore, in saying “Diamond” instead of 
ize in growing the finest Walnuts in the merely “Walnuts,” you utter a “magic word” 
world) see that the nuts are pickedand sorted — which performs all those processes of selec- Geto Pais with : 
for unblemished quality by experts—usually tion and brings you Walnuts containing cup bread crumbs 7 cup raisins, 
women, who are as careful as yourself. plump, crisp, tender meats—nuts that cost no ie dee oat neg Lone hoppers 
Wesend their selection througha patented — morebecause they bringmore meats per pound. ov Pet 2 gone fpve wine 
machine, which lifts out, by suction, all nuts As the price of Diamond Walnuts is usual: cach cinnamon, cloves, and nut 
that are even slightly underweight. Many ly about the same as for other Walnuts— soe LE, Spots 
of these nuts would look good to you, yet surely it’s worth your while insisting that siif batter at 1 oe Se 
we discard 5,000,000 pounds a year. the grocer take yours from the famous spoon vanilla, Stir in, 13 eup 
Next an inspector cracks nuts from each Diamond bag, illustrated below. rh see koe sok yi a 
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Ca.uirorniA WaLNuT Growers ASSOCIATION 







oy . 4 A Purely Cooperative, Non-Profit Organization of 4,074 Growers 

x Poe all Our Yearly Prodaction 5 Pound 
California. DEPT. A-4. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
WALNUTS 
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“T tried to pull him up in time, but it was 
no go. The gist of what he said was this: 
that though you’d got off—‘saved your skin,’ 
he said—he and the whole of his family knew 
you’d got rid of his aunt, and knew per- 
fectly well your reason for what you did. 
I can’t go into details, but your wife’s name 
was mentioned. I was very angry and 
tried to stop his mouth the best I could, but 
it only made him more determined and 
emphatic. And he went on to say that 
there were outsiders who thoroughly agreed 
with him, even criminologists who had made 
a study of such things. He mentioned one 
who, he swore, was of his opinion. It was 
G. H. Heathcote, the actor manager, whom 
he quoted. I needn’t give the quotation, 
however. In the end I simply couldn’t 
stick it, and told him I supposed he knew 
that you could have him up in court and get 
heavy damages out of him for what he’d 
been saying before all these witnesses. He 
said of course he knew, but you wouldn’t dare. 

“In the room were Madding, Mrs. Little- 
thwaite, Mrs. Charlesworth, Dartree—Lad\ 
Dartree wasn’t there—two or three French 
people, Gerald Bowyer, the referee— he ref- 
erees most of our big matches in England— 
Mrs. Lorrimer, as I said, etc. I  quarreled 
with Sabine—of course, in a decent way as 
there were women—and when [I left, I told 
him I should take any action I thought fit, 


although it had all taken place in a friend’s | 


house. By that he knew, of course, that I 
meant referring the matter to you. Since 
then Anne Lorrimer has been repeating the 
whole thing everywhere and calling you 
‘the murderer man.’ But she’s only a fool. 
Sabine, on the other hand, was venomous. 

“Well, that’s all, and enough, too. I 
simply hate the whole thing and writing like 
this. I thought a lot befere I wrote. But 
it seemed to me in the end the right thing 
to do, and what I should have wished to have 
done by me—given reversed positions. You 
may like to leave it alone. If you don’t, 
keep Anne Lorrimer out, won’t you? By 
that I mean don’t pursue her for her silly 
words. No one takes her seriously. And 
she’s a woman. Sabine’s different. He ought 
to be ashamed of himself, and so I told him. 

‘Kind remembrances to your wife, if you 
mention this to her. But I daresay you 
won’t. And perhaps much better not. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jim Gordon.” 


S Bob Herries looked up from this letter 
“* and laid it down on his knee, Clive’s fingers 
at last stopped drumming. For a minute 
or two there was a complete silence in the 
room. Outside there was the spreading 
sound of the vast traffic of London, dim and 
immense. 

“I’m sorry for this,” Bob Herries said at 
last. “I’m horribly sorry.” 

“It isn’t particularly agreeable, is it?” 
said Clive, in a would-be casual voice. 

“Agreeablé! It’s—it’s damnable, simply 
that—yes. If people would only not—” He 
broke off. 

“Ah! if they only wouldn’t!” said Clive 
with intense bitterness. ‘But there’s malice— 
malice—malice spread through human hearts, 
as there’s that dull, ugly roar spread through 
London.” 

Bob Herries made no reply. His eyes 
had again gone to the letter on his knee. 
His pale, boyish. forehead showed deep lines. 
At last he said, “You say you’ve done 
nothing?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Haven’t you written a word to Gerdon 
even?” 

“No, not a word. No doubt, I ought to 
have. He must be wondering. But—well, 
this has been a bad blow to me, Herries. 
I can hardly tell you how bad. I’ve been— 
all this time I’ve been trying to work my way 
through to—through to something tolerable, 






“But 
Dorothea’s parties 


are different” * 


It wasn't hard to tell as you glanced at Dorothea’s 
dinner table what made her parties so different. It 
was that superb silver service she used. Why, the 
very fact of having the right knives and forks and 
spoons to serve each course with—of having enough 
of them for the number of guests she entertained— 
made each meal pass more pleasantly. And how 
much of graciousness and ease the exquisite design 
of that silverware did add to the occasion! Yes, 
Dorothea’s silverware was complete. 








Salad Fork 
ANNIVERSARY 
PATTERN 


Does Your Silverware 
Make Entertaining Easier? 
NO DOUBT, you, too, have noticed, as you were 


entertained in certain homes, how the beauty of the 
silverware seemed to pervade the atmosphere of the 
meal. And you wished you could be sure that your 
own table service possessed this completeness and un- 
questioned grace. You need wonder no longer! It 
can—easily and at small expense! 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can add to | 


| | 





your present tableware at surprisingly moderate prices | j 
and in whatever quantities you desire. Salad forks i if 

in the charming Anniversary pattern cost only $7.00 \ | | | 
the half-dozen. Other pieces—orange spoons, coffee \) BI 
spoons, butter spreaders and serving pieces—are priced VV Y 

as moderately. a ae ee 


And whenever the need arises, youcan add to your {8° “dw ‘ucu Sit. 
treasure of “1847 Rogers Bros.,’’ for leading dealers VERWARE,” booklet M-23, 
International Silver Co. 


everywhere carry the newer patterns in stock. tan, 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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Would you criticize 


a Friend behind her back? 


OF coursE, you wouldn’t! You may not be 
a stickler for propriety, you may do many 
things that are modern, things that violate 
some people’s ideas of the conventions, but 


disloyalty to a friend—never! 


But how about disloyalty to yourself? Are 
you always sure that you are not thoughtlessly 
laying yourself open to criticism? Are you 
not often guilty of reflecting on your own 
good taste and good sense? 


Does your writing paper talk about you 
behind your back? Does it say to your friends 
what they are too loyal to you to say—that 
you lack taste or that you are indifferent to 
the good taste of others? 


Every letter on cheap, gaudy paper, every 
note hurriedly scrawled on a pad or whatever 
is handy and mailed in a misfit envelope car- 
ries with it a reflection on the taste of the 
sender and implies an utter disregard for the 


taste of the one to whom it is sent. 


No girl can afford to misrepresent herself 
in this way. And it’s so easy to have the 
right paper at hand—it costs so little and saves 
so much trouble and so many embarrassing 
situations. Just ask for Eaton’s Highland 
Linen at any store where good stationery is 
sold. You will be shown a number of pretty, 
correct shades in a variety of correct shapes 
and sizes. 

And—if you’re in the least doubt about 
social usage in letter-writing, I have a little 
book called ‘‘Correct Social Correspond- 
ence”® that I’Il be glad to send you on receipt 
of 50c. It tells most everything you might 
want to know about all those so-small but 
so-important niceties of correspondence. Or 
if you wish, I will personally answer any 
question about letter-writing. 


Canaterint RY 


Address mein care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in these five smart envelope styles 
and all the fashionable shades may be bought wherever stationery 1s sold 





Whitley Celestine 


Style is a greater social asset than Beatty |witein and put the matter to her?” 


Eaton, CRANE & Pike Co.—Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence—NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 
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}isn’t that I’m thinking about. 
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to some bearable way of life. I mean—it’s 
difficult to explain, but I’ve been trying to 
harden myself to the general situation, to 
accustom myself to it all. It’s been one 
continual fight really, though perhaps it 
mayn’t have seemed so. I’ve always said to 
myself that things will get better, must 
get better every day. Time, you know, 
the lapse of time! And now comes this. 
It’s been a terrific facer. It’s seemed in a 
way almost to stun my mind. And I’ve 
done absoutely nothing.” 

“And no one—”’ 

“T haven’t spoken, hinted anything, to a 
soul.” 

“No?” 

“Tt was quite a chance my coming here 
tonight. I happened to find your wife calling 
on my mother when I looked in. Directly 
I saw her there by the fire I thought of speak- 
ing to you. I knew I must do something, 
and it struck me I’d ask you for your advice.” 

Bob Herries looked very grave, stern almost. 
“You'll have to write to Gordon,” he said. 

And he stretched up his arm to Clive with 
the letter in his hand. As he did so he felt 
scmething of the horror of it, like a sort of 
emanation oozing out of the paper. 

“T will. I'll write to him tonight. By 
God, Herries, I wish the letter, if it had to 
come, had come from any one else.” 

“Why?” 

“Ido. That’s all.” 

“Surely there’s no malice in that letter,” 
said Herries. 

“No,. there isn’t. It’s written in absclute 
good faith. I felt that from the first, and I 
don’t go back on it. Gordon thought I 
ought to know. And he was right. Well, 
I know. I’ve known for a week. The only 
question is what I’m going to do, or whether 
I’m going to do anything at all.” 

“Sit down, Baratrie, there’s a good fellow.” 


E dropped into a chair, and immediately 
leaned forward in it, with his hands clasped 
and hanging between his knees. “I ought 
to go for that fellow Sabine. If I don’t, 
he’ll boast that he was right, that I’m afraid 
of him. But if I do go for him, the whole 


| of that awful business will be raked up again 


}and spread out before the whole world. Of 
course, if there were a law case, if he let it 
go into court, I should win—naturally. It 
It’s Vivian 
these two 


They'll 


and mother! Am [I to torture 
again? Have I the right to do it? 
surely curse me if I do.” 

“Oh—no!”” 

Clive did not seem to hear the strong, 
convinced exclamation, to notice Bob Her- 
ries’ gesture, the expression in his eyes as 
he made it. 

“Herries, I'll tell you the truth. What’s 
happened—the accusation against me, my 
arrest, the trial—nearly killed my mother, 
may kill her yet. She’s changed, Herries, 





she’s a withered thing!’ 

Bob Herries looked into the fire. For 
some time he said nothing and did not move. 
And Clive was silent, too. He knew, he 
could see, that Herries was thinking so strongly 
that, for the moment, he was probably un- 
conscious of everything but his thcught. At 
last Herries moved and looked up. 

“Tf it were not for your mother,” he said, 
“T shouldn’t hesitate for one moment what 
advice to give you, as you ask me.” 

“No? Ah, I understand! But Vivian, too!” 

“No, it’s your mother I’m concerned with, 
not your wife. It’s she who troubles me.” 

He spoke with solemnity and again paused. 
Then, with a movement of the shoulders as 
if shaking something off, he said: 

“You'll be surprised by what I’m going 
to say. It’s this: will you let me call my 





aghast. 
| wife!’ he said in a suddenly thick voice. 
“That’s what I want to do—ask her what 


your 
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WE SHALL DINE AT THE RITZ 


In the archway below is a gown of black fulgurante with 
shoulder cape and back drape of gold metal cloth; worn with 
black satin slippers and McCallum No. 1923 black stockings, 
$3. With old rose georgette, tightly fitted and sidetdraped 
of Chinese 


slippers are worn, and white st 


ded ribbon, whitr satin 


McCallum No. 199. 





where debutante and matron meet on com- 
mon ground to discuss—men? Perhaps. 
But costumes certainly, and so shall we. 


What variety one finds in toilettes and in the 
colors of stockings that grace slim patrician 
ankles. 

With that unmistakably Parisian frock are 
stockings of sheer silver that outrival the metal 
itself in purity of color. That gown of white 
lace and georgette might be seen in a fashion- 
able London drawing-room. Certainly the 
English countryside finds reflection in the 
apple-green stockings that grace the ankle of 
the wearer. 

One knows always that the stockings which 
complete the costume are American. You 
just know that such tastefully sheer colors, such 
clinging fitting grace, are found in McCallum 
Hosiery. 

You, too, should wear the stockings most in 
favor at the most favored meeting places in the 
world of fashion. Do you know that they cost 
no more than stockings without McCallum 
perfection? Prices begin at $2.50. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


HW ould you like to see the MeCallum de 
uxe style booklet? It illustrates the styles 
of McCallum Silk Stockings. One of these 
books will be posted to you, if you will send 
a card to McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 





On the stairs, at left, is a bouffant skirt of gold and red metal lame 
a single sable fur. Gold 





atin. Each shoulder strc 





rocaded slippers are worn with Stardust stockings, McCallum 

Vo. 104, $5.50 
Left, at table—a gown of black satin, and silver lace shot with 
gold. Black velvet slippers are worn sith Moonlight stockings, 
VWecCallum No. 1923, $3. At right, pink crepe de chine em- 
orn gray satin slippers and 





dered in pearl beads is wor 


McCallum No. 195 stockines, $4.50, in Brocade Silver 


cCallum 
SILK HOSIERY 


YOU JUST KNOW SHE WEARS THEM 


In using advertisements see page ( 
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Paris. France 


“La Reine Des Fleurs” 
(The Queen of the Flowers) 
$3.00 the bottle 


> (Fondée En 1774) 


universally Recognized as Creators 
of the Worlas Most Gxquisite 


PARFUMS 9° Personality 


Velivole 


( Vel-ee-vole ) 


“With such strange arts this flower did allure 
That its rich odeur cast a secret spell, 
And the brown bee, the lily’s paramour, 
Forsook the cup where he was wont to dwell, 
For not a thing of earth it seemed to be, 
But stolen from some heavenly Arcady.” 


(Athanasia) 


To further emphasize one’s personality with an individual odeur 
throughout the toilette, all of the following 
renowned PIVER odeurs 


world 


VELIVOLE—POMPEIA—AZUREA—FLORAMYE 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR 
ASTRIS, ETC. 
may be obtained in 
Parfums 
Toilette 


Poudres — Rouges 


Eaux Vegetales 


- Sachets — Eaux de 
Savons Tales 
Cremes — Concentres — Sels pour Bains 


At All Good Dealers 


* 
CHAS.BAEZ,Sole Agent for U.S. 
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PIVER’S 
Special De Luxe 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOXES 


Containing convenient combinations of the 
beautiful new styles in PIVER Extracts, 
Toilet Waters, Face Powders, and Rouges. 


They may be had in Four Famous PIVER Odeurs— 
AZUREA — FLORAMYE — 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT — POMPEIA 


Poudre Compacte 
Y4-oz. Extract and 
Rouge Compacte 
$3.70 Each 


$3.80 Each 
Face Powder and 
4-oz. Toilet Water { 


$4.00 Each 
Face Powder 1-oz. 
Extract and Rouge 
Compacte 


These lovely Gift Boxes are finished in imitation 


black and gold metal paper, with antique scroll 
finish, lined with finest quality gold satin. 


118 East 16th.Street. NewYork City 
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she would wish her son to do in such circum- 
stances if she had one. She’ll know.” 

Clive got up. “I don’t think I—” He 
stopped. 

“Can’t you bear it? My wife’s very 
loving, very full of love and understanding, 
and tremendously sincere.” 

“She is, I know.” 

“May I fetch her?” 

Clive was silent. 

“Or, look here, may I go to her with the 
letter and ask her? You needn’t see her at 
all. I'll tell you exactly what she says, the 
very words. And I won’t attempt to in- 
fluence her. But I couldn’t, in sucha case.” 

Clive lifted his head. “No, if it’s done, 
let it be done here. I’m not such a coward 
as that.” 

Bob got up and went out of the room. He 
was away for two or three minutes, then came 
back with his wife, who looked very calm 
and very simple as she entered the room. 
Clive flushed to the forehead when he saw 
her. 

“T’ve just explained to Bun that you’ve 
had a beastly letter and don’t quite know 
what to do about it, and that I’m rather at a 
loss, too,”’ said Bob. 

“Yes,” said Clive. 

He held out the letter to Mrs. Herries. 

“It—it’s awfully good of you to bother 
about my tiresome affairs,” he said. He 
drew himself up sharply, suddenly looked 
like a soldier, and added: “I should know 
what to do if it weren’t for my mother. We 
are leaving Vivian out of this. Aren’t we?” 
he asked of Bob. 

“Yes. I think we all understand her.” 

Mrs. Herries took the letter. “I'll give 
you an honest opinion, Clive. That’s all I 
can do.” 

She had never called Clive by his Christian 
name before. Her doing it now touched 
him to the quick. He knew she had done 
it with intention, to indicate that, in this 
moment, her wish was to draw as close as 
possible to him. 

“Thank you,” he murmured. 


HE sat down, drew the reading lamp a 

little forward, and lifted the letter. Then 
she read it slowly and carefully while the 
two men stood and instinctively watched 
her. When she had finished, she said to 
Clive, 

“If ycu were my son, I shouldn’t let this 
go.” 

As she spoke, her kindly face changed till 
even Bob, who knew her so well, was sur- 
prised. An expression of anger transformed it. 

“There are righteous punishments,” she 
said. “I don’t believe in wickedness going 
scot free—I mean, being allowed to go scot 
free—even by us, when we have the power 
to do something. It’s abominable—this!” 

“And my mother? said Clive. 

She turned toward him, as if startled. 
“Oh—yes?” 

“You’ve seen her today, been with her. 
And we talked about her. Do you think 
she would wish me to take this matter up?” 

“That’s what we wanted to know, Bun,” 
interposed Bob Herries. “We thought that 
you ought to be able to judge about another 
woman better than we can.” 

He was surprised to see a look that sug- 
gested to him agitation come into his wife’s 
face. 

“IT see! That was it. Of course!” It 
seemed as if only then she thoroughly realized 
the problem put to her. 

“Suppose I go for this man,” said Clive, 
“the whole thing will be raked up again. 
All the papers will fall upon it like wolves. 
The whole world will be talking. There 
will be another scandal and my miserable 
name the center of it. Could my mother 
stand that? Mightn’t it just simply kill 
her? You’ve seen the condition she’s in.” 

“Do you think we ought to consider persons, 





ind New Beauty 


By combating film on teeth 
See what ten days do 


Millions of women have found a way 
to whiter, prettier teeth. You meet them 
everywhere. And those whiter teeth 
have given them new beauty and new 
charm. 

The way is easy and delightful. A 
ten-day test is free. And any friend 
who has seen the results will advise 
you to accept. So will your dentist, if 
you ask. 


What film-coats do 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
With ordinary tooth 
pastes, much of it 
clings and _ stays. 


Soon the film dis- 
colors, then forms 
dingy coats. That is 


why teeth lose luster. heels aeie: 


Film also causes 
most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Few escape these troubles if they fail 
to fight the film. 





Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. One acts to 
disintegrate the film, one to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these ways 


*Pp ansod PAT OFF. d 

REG.U.S. PSOVGENL 
The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific film combatant, which 

whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 

without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 

vised by leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a agents for fighting 
film combatant which contains 





efficient. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 


Now leading dentists the world over 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations employ it. And the whiter teeth 
you see everywhere show how it combats 
film. 


You’ll be amazed 


The user of Pepsodent sees new 
beauty, feels new cleanliness at once. 
But other effects are equally important. 

Pepsodent multi- 
plies the alkalinity of 
the saliva as well as 
its starch digestant. 
Those are Nature’s 


acid and starch de- 
posits on the teeth. 
Every use of Pepso- 
dent gives them 
manifold effect. You will realize these 
results. They will bring you new con- 
ceptions of what clean teeth mean. 
Neither you nor your family will ever 
return to old-time methods, we believe. 


Make this test and watch the results. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
those cloudy coats disappear. 


One week will bring a_ revelation 
which you won’t forget. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 422, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 












In using advertisements see page 6 133 
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8 Glowers 
Self-Lighting 


WELSBACH COMPANY 































The High Road to Comfort 


Ih facies you have actually felt the wonderful 


volume of warmth that pours from a Welsbach 
Gas Heater, you cannot know the comfort and joy 
it will be in your home. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and see a 


* Welsbach, 
GAS HEATER 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY”’ 


in action. As you stand before its radiant glowers you will 
realize that here is the way to trim weeks off your coal calendar. 
Think of the money and trouble you will save each Fall and 
Spring when chilly mornings and nights would otherwise make 
necessary a wasteful furnace fire. Think of Winter days when 
added warmth means all the difference between under-heated 
rooms and solid comfort. With Welsbach Heaters in your 
home, you can have instant, open-fire warmth in every room 
—with no tedious preparation, no carrying of fuel, no ashes. 


“Welsbach experience and Welsbach design” have made 
Welsbach Heat “gas heat at its best.” The questions people 
used to ask—“Is gas heat economical?” “Is it odorless?”— 
are answered once and for all by the efficient performance of 
the special Welsbach burner. Steady, intense flames leap up 
into the glowers the moment you twist the self-lighter key. 
All the gas you pay for is turned into warmth, and a metal re- 
flector sends it all straight out to you. There is no waiting, no 
odor, no waste. You pay for only the heat you use. 


Is it worth while to gamble with your family’s comfort? 
See a Welsbach heater today—Insist on the genuine. It 1s 
the modern answer to your heating problems. 


The Welsbach line includes both portable models and 
fireplace heaters, priced up to $40 East of the Mississippi. 


Member American Gas Association 


nan AANA ney Uy 
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East of the 
Mississippi 


Gloucester, N. J. 
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individuals, in such a case as this?” she 
asked. “It just strikes me that weakness 
may creep in if we do.” 

She sat looking at them. 

“Go on, Bun!” said her husband earnestly. 
There was a look of hope in his wistful, in- 
quiring eyes. 

“T feel it like this—now.” She spoke to 
Clive. “If I were you—this will sound 
cruel, I know; but I can’t help that—I should 
ignore my mother.” 

“Tgnore my mother?” 

“Yes, in this. I should do the simple, 
manly, obvious thing and trust her to appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Ah!” said Bob. And he looked suddenly 
relieved, almost happy. 

“Vivian would agree with me, I know. I 
have no fears about her. She would always 
suffer much more under what might even 
seem cowardice than under straightforward 
manliness. Clive—” she touched the letter 
with her delicate hand, and now her face 
was calm and firm, no longer angry or puz- 
zled—‘“I should take this up.” 

Ves?” 

“You can’t let this man be justified in 
saying before others that you daren’t do 
anything.” 

And when she said that, it seemed so plain 
and obvious that Bob found himself wondering 
why he had ever needed to consult his wife 
about such a matter. 

“Of course, she’s right,” he said. ‘In- 
dividuals really oughtn’t to affect this at all. 
But pity often leads one astray, I expect.” 







ND then, as he said the word “pity,” 

he looked at Clive. The face of the man 
was tragic, set like a mask but tragic. Only 
the lower jaw was quivering. And as Bob 
Herries looked he knew that the moral satis- 
faction brought about in him by his  wife’s 
resolute clearing of the issue was not echoed 
by anything in Baratrie. Poor chap! And 
the pity which Bob had just spoken of as a 
dangerous thing rushed back and took posses- 
sion of his heart. Nevertheless he said 
firmly, 

“T can’t help thinking that your mother, 
if you consulted her, would agree with my 
wile.” 

“She might. But, of course, if I didn’t 
take the matter up she would remain in 
absolute ignorance. She would never know 
anything about it.” 

Then tnere was an awkward silence. Neither 
Bob nor his wife knew what more to say 
without seeming too intimate, without showing 
what might seem like indelicacy. 

Finally Clive said, straightening vp and 
managing a sort of hard smile: “Mrs. Herries, 
you are right. I think I always knew the 
thing ought to be gone through. But it’s 
difficult to make up one’s mind to hurt sensi- 
tive women who’ve been through so much. 
It seems to me they might almost get to hate 
me for all the trouble I bring upon them.” 

“No, no—never!” said Mrs. Herries. 

“Well, thank you. I’m glad we asked 
you. May I have the letter?” 

She stretched up and gave it to him. He 
folded it and put it carefully away in his 
breast pocket, then buttoned his jacket. 

“And now I must be going. It must be 
very late. You’ve been awfully kind, both 
of you. Don’t you get very sick of having 
so many troubles and difficulties shoveled 
on to you? [’m sure I should.” 

Mrs. Herries had got up, and now they 
were all moving toward the door. 

“We don’t,” Bob said. “By the way, 
it just strikes me that perhaps there may be 
some means of avoiding the worst sort of 
|publicity in this beastly business. You'll 
consult your solicitor, of course. There are 
many cases that are settled out of court, 
aren’t there?” 
| “Yes, I believe there are.” 

“What I mean is that if Sir Aubrey Sabine 
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ag we : rae R 7] Itis there before you in flaming letters. “Beware of too many 
hours in the kitchen.”’ Are you reading it? Are you heeding it? 
very woman can today make her kitchen duties enjoyable 
by having the labor-saving equipment which modern inge- 
nuity has provided for her. 


Just by having a beautiful Sellers Kitchen Cabinet a won- 
derful change is wrought. It places the kitchen on a sys- 
tematic basis. Saves miles of needless walking. Shortens the 
time in the kitchen. You end the hardest day with a happy 
heart and a cheery smile. 





The Sellers is especially desirable because it has so many 
unusual features. They include such priceless improve- 
ments as the famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, the 
Base Shelf Extender, the Extending Table Drawer Section, 
the Porcel-iron Work Table, the Ant-Proof Casters, the 
plush-lined Silverware Drawer, the Sanitary Leg Base, and 
many others. No other cabinet combines them. 








Yet the Sellers costs no more than any good cabinet. See 
your dealer today. Have him show you these features. Most 
any dealer will arrange terms to suit your income. Upon re- 
quest we will mail you a free copy of the new Sellers Book, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should Be.” It includes a series of 
Modern Efficiency Kitchens, designed by Schmidt, Garden 
& Martin, prominent Chicago architects. 





G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 


The Sellers Mastercraft is allustrated. [tis 70 inches : ; ‘ . 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


& * hich, 48 inches wide, and 28 inches deep at the’ base. 


SELLERS 


| KITCHEN CABINETS 
“The Best Servant in Your House’’ 


In using advertisements see page 6 135 












When you lay her down, she 
closes her eyes and goes to 
sleep. When you pick her up, 
her eyes blink wide open, bright 
blue and smiling. She can say, 
“Mamma;” she can walk, too. 





‘*How to select the proper 
doll to suit your child’s age”’ 


Ir was long been known that play 
is a splendid teacher. But strangel; 
enough, play with dolls, in this 
respect, has been much neglected. 
This book offers some practical 
suggestions that will be cf help 
both to mothers and their children. 
It points out easy ways through 
interest in dolls to teach good man- 
ners or correct bad ones; learn 
simple lessons; or to overcome a 
child’s dislikes or whims. It gives 
interesting information on the 
kind of dolls which are best adapted 
for children of different ages; and 
also describes Nancy Ann’s many 
pretty sisters. It has been prepared 
in the spirit of helpfulness and we 
hope every mother who reads this 
page will write us for it. We will 
gladly send it to you free. P! 
use the coupon below. 


ease 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM, 

45 Greene St., New York City: 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your free book—‘‘How to Select 
the Proper Doll to Suit Your 


Child’s Age.” 
Name. 















| arta ANN has blue 
lips, pink cheeks, 


curly hair, and such cute clothes. 


You can dress her 
and undress her 
just as if she were 
a real little girl. 
Her dress is nicely 
made of organdie, 
edging and _ trim- 
mings of imported 
variegated crochet 
lace. Bonnet to cor- 
respond, undergar- 
ments of lawn 
trimmed with lace. 
Fancy baby socks 
and beautiful slip- 
pers with toe 
buckles. She really 
loves you and will 
call you “Mamma” 
in the prettiest 
way. You can put 
her to sleep. She 


can walk. She can dance with you 
like a real person. 


very good child. 
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She’s the dearest little doll, 
everybody just l-o-v-e-s her 


being dropped on the floor a very 
small accident. 
be dropped, but it doesn’t often hurt 


eyes, red 
luxuriant 





Special Offer 
for Christmas 


CurisTMAs is such a special 
time that, if you want this 
dolly, we want to be sure 
that you can get her. We 
have given her special 
Christmas prices, exactly 
the same dollin two sizes; 
“Nancy Ann,” 23 inches 
tal!, for $10; “Mary Ann,” 
20 inches tall, for $7.50. 
If you cannot find an Effan- 
bee dealer, send the money 
to us and we will forward the 
doll to you. Don’t let that 
little girl be disappointed 
about her dolly this Christ- 
mas. Take advantage of 
this specia! offer and send 
for Nancy Ann today. 








And she is a 


Made to last a long time 


Nancy Ann has strong arms 
and legs, head and shoulders, 
and a soft stuffed body that is 
so nice to hug. 


She thinks 


Here is dear little Nancy Ann 
all ready to dance with you. 


She doesn’t like to 


her. She will last a 
long time. 

Don’t you think 
that perhaps moth- 
erorgrandmotheror 
may bedaddy would 
give her to you this 
Christmas? Why 
don’t youaskthem? 


NancyAnnisone 
of alarge tamily 
THERE is an inter- 
esting variety of 
these lifelike, lov- 
able Effanbee dolls 
—big dolls, small 
dolls, blonds, bru- 
nettes;dollsthatsay 
“Mamma,” and 
walk, and go to 
sleep; dolls in baby 


clothes, little girl clothes, dolls in 
rompers and many others. YOUCAN 


SEE THEM IN THE NEAREST TOY 
SHOP OR DEPARTMENT STORE 


WHERE 


EFFANBEE DOLLS ARE 
SOLD. A little button pinnedontie 
dress of each is labeled ““Effanbee.” 
Use the coupon to send for booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


EFFANBEE DOLLS 
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matter get into court,” said Bob. 
“IT imagine that would rest with me,” 
Clive said in a grim voice. 
He put on his coat. 
Herries.” 

““Good-night, Clive.” 

“Thank you ever so much. Good-night, 
Herries. My mother said.once that you were 
the only man she knew who fulfilled the Jaw of 
Christ. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,’ you 
know.” 

And then he was gone and the door was shut. 


After the Verdict | 
isn’t an absolute fool, he will never let " 


“Good-night, Mrs. | 


IX. 


HAT evening, after dinner, Clive wrote an 

answer to Jim Gordon’s letter, thanking him | 
for sending it, and saying that he was consider- 
ing how best to deal with the matter of Sir Au- | 
brey Sabine’s “wild and ridiculous accusa- | 
tion.” The letter was short and non-com- 
mittal. Any intimate touch was avoided. 
There was nothing about Vivian. It was a| 
cold, temperate, reserved letter. He hated in- | 
tensely having to write it. Gordon’s letter to | 
him and his reply seemed to him to create a | 
kind of surreptitious and abominable intimacy | 
between him and Gordon against which his 
whole nature revolted. That Gordon of all | 
men should be dragged by fate into the Sabine 
affair made Clive feel sick with a sort of deadly 
sickness of the mind. He wanted Gordon | 
away, right away, out of his life, out of his 
knowledge. And here he was intruding into | 
the most intimate places. Clive secretly raged 
at this poignant little stroke of fate, like a flick 
with a poisoned whip. As he sealed the en- | 
velope and took up his pen to write the address, 
he uttered a curse under his breath. 

Just as he was writing the words, ‘Hotel 
Gray et D’Albion” he heard his study door 
open. He turned round sharply and saw Viv- 
ian comingin. And immediately he laid his 
hand over the still wet ink on the envelope. 

“Oh—I’m disturbing you!” she said. 

He knew by her face that the expression on 
his must have startled and disquieted her. Or | 
perhaps it was his sudden action, the hiding of | 
the name and address on the envelope. 

“T didn’t know who it was,” he said. “That | 
was all.” 

ut he did not remove his hand. 

“Shall I go?” she asked. “I was only going | 
to sit by the fire so as to be with you.” 

“Don’t go, dear,” he said. The words came 
after a silence which he was totally unaware of. 
“Come to the fire. I'll settle you.” 

He put his arm gently round her, gripping 
between his fingers some folds of the loose tea- 
gown she was wearing. 

“Sit here. Vl put acushion for you. Lean 
your head back.” | 

She obeyed him in silence. 

“Ts that right?” 

‘"Fes.** 

She was lying back in the low chair looking | 
up at him with those eyes which were changing. 
In them already, and quite definitely, he saw 
the mother looking at him as well as the wife. 

He put his hands into his pockets of the easy 
smoking coat he was wearing, clenched them 
when they were hidden, and then said, 

“T’ve been writing to Gordon.” 

“To Jim!” she said. Anda look of deep sur- 
prise came into her face. 

“Ves, 
came in I put my hand over the letter. 

“Yes. I didn’t understand. I thought you | 
were startled.” 

“That’sit. Iwas. I hadn’t intended to tell | 
you.” | 

“Then why do you?” 

“Because—when I looked at you, when I look 
at you now—because I can’t bear to be separ- 
ated from you by an unnecessary secret. No, I 
can’t bearit. I want to get nearer and nearer to 
you, Vi.” He spoke almost with desperation. 
“Don’t let anything get in the way, come 
between us—anything! I couldn’t bear it!” 
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ofa healthy skin~ 


follow the Fairy way! 


Arora! healthy, vigorous skin has 
_a charm no cosmetic can hope 
to rival! And first of all, skin health 


means cleanliness. 


Keep clean the Fairy? way! See how 
simple and easy it is to retain that 
youthful, velvety skin by usin, a pure 
white soap! 


Fairy? Soap is the world's whitest 
soap. Of course it's perfectly pure. 
And it really clears the pores, leavin}, 
the skin fresh and invigorated. 


Fairy? Soap cleanses with delicacy. 
Makes a smooth, Zently soothing lather 
that's balm to sensitive skins. The 
handy oval cake for toilet or bath. 
Lasts longer than ordinary soaps be- 
cause it wears to a thin wafer. 
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There Are No Gifts Better than Books 





A. Stirring Story 
of America’s Last Frontier 


The ALASKAN 


UsT think! More than 100,000 copies of 


The Alaskan were sold defore it was pud- 
lished. By the time you read this the sale 
will be on its way to 200,000. That’s be- 
cause Curwood never disappoints his read- 
ers. And the best of Curwood. beloved by 
The Alaskan. 


millions, 1s in 


On Sale Everywhere—$2.00 
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with a full page illustration in color— 
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OH, DOCTOR! 


— is the story of Rufus Billop who 
thought he was sick and calmly awaited 
the end.... Until Dolores came into his 
life.... Her heroes were the strong, silent 
men of the silver sheet... . So what chance 


had Rufus? Just read and see! 


Oh, Doctor! is one of the screamingest 
oisinail ever written—one of the sweetest 
love stories ever told— 


by HARRY LEON WILSON 
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A Romance 
of California and the South Seas 


Never the [Twain 


Shall Meet 


N this story of the love of two women for one 

man—one, a pagan queen of the South Seas, 
the other a queen of her social world — Peter 
Kyne has again proved that he writes for men— 
which is one reason women like his stories. 


First edition 125,000 copies. A Best Seller, as al 
ways. Everybody is reading Kyne’s greatest novel. 


Your Bookseller Has It—$2.00 
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ERE is a book that frees ff 

religion of fear. Friends 
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that it portrays a story fas- 
cinating in dramatic fervor, 
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nominational bias. 


On Sale Everywhere—$2.00 
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outh 


O matter what their actual years, 

youthful people are always attrac- 
tive. Vivacious and happy-spirited they 
are invested with an irresistible charm. 
Life accords them a full measure of 
interest and enjoyment. 


On'y in recent years have we learned 
that Time does not cause the departure 
of youth and attractiveness, but destruc- 
tive poisons that originate and remain 
in the body. 


Medical science is today giving its atten- 
tion to the insidious and deadly poisons 
that form in sluggish intestines, says a 
noted health authority. Many bodily and 
mental ilis, he adds, arise from this con- 
dition. Dizziness, headache, biliousness 
and excessive nervousness have their 
almost certain origin in clogging of the 
intestine. It is the commonest source 
of premature old age. 


The skin soon registers the effect ot 
intestinal poisoning in pimples, sallow, 
muddy, roughened or blotched com- 
plexion. Still worse conditions make 
their appearance after a time, and accord- 
ing to eminent physicians, this continual 
poisoning often results in the gravest 
diseases of life. 


Do not sacrifice your youth and attrac. 
tiveness by neglect of internal cleanli- 
ness. Every headache, bilious attack, or 
sleepless night leaves its aging mark on 
your body. They warn that you are sub- 
ject to faulty elimination. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
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of prolonging youth 


come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanent injury. 


How To Overcome Faulty 
Elimination 


Through knowledge gained of the intes- 
tinal tract by X-ray observation and ex- 
haustive tests, medical science has found 
in lubrication the best means of over- 
coming faulty elimination. The gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and softens 
the hard food waste. Thus it enables 
Nature to secure regular, thorough elim- 
ination. Nujol is not a laxative. Nujol 
hastens the rate of flow of the intestinal 
stream, preventing intestinal sluggish- 
ness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of faulty elim- 
ination in people of all ages. 


Remember, continued youth and attractiveness 
depend upon internal cleanliness. Maintain it by 
taking Nujol as regularly as you wash your face 
or brush your teeth. Nujol is not a medicine 
and cannot cause distress. Like pure water, it is 
harmless. Nujol promotes the habit of internal 
cleanliness—the healthiest habit in the world. 
Keep a bottle of Nujol in the bathroom cabinet 
asa daily reminder. For sale by all druggists. 
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FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 808B, 7 Hanover Sq., New York. 
For this couponand 10 cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
‘Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only, check 
here C and send without money.) 


Guaranteed 
by Nujol 
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After the Verdict 


“Nothing could. Nothing shall,” she said 
earnestly. 

He took his right hand out of his pocket and 
showed her the ink stain on it. “I did that 
— Gordon’s name and address from you.” 

“ce Tes! ’ 

“Don’t you ask why I’m writing to him?” 

“Tell me if you want to. Don’t tell me if 
you would rather not. What does it matter— 
a letter—between us?” 

She was smiling at him now in the firelight, 
and he felt that she would be serene. But that 
was for the child rather than for him. At least 
he believed so then. 

“Gordon wrote tome. I have been answer- 
ing his letter.” 

There was no surprise visible in her face now. 
She had herself evidently in complete control, 
and still looked quietly serene. 

He knelt down beside her chair. “Vi, I 
long—you will never know how much—to make 
you happy. But it seems as if I am to be 
made to do things to bring misery and torture 
upon you.” 


“NTO. How can you be made to do such 

things? You have a will. Your will is to 
make me happy. I love you. Then how can 
your will be turned against me?” 

“You shall judge. Only—don’t hate me! 
Don’t ever get to hate me.” 

She smiled again and touched the hand that 
was laid on her chair. ‘You don’t torment 
me, dear. It’s yourself you torment. I don’t 
know why.” 

“Wait till you have read Gordon’s letter.” 

She looked straight at him with a very pure 
look. “Is it about me?” 

“No, I couldn’t say that. But your name is 
mentioned in it.” 

He drew her face down to his and gave hera 
long kiss on the lips. ‘Vi—Vi—we ought to 
have gone away,” he whispered. ‘Then we 
should have been safe from the world. We 
should have ‘been out of it and happy. My 
instinct was right. I feel that more and more.” 

He released her, got up, fetched Gordon’s 
letter from the writing-table. “I hate to give 
this to you. I hate your reading it,” he said. 

“Then why should I read it?” 

“Because we must share. If we don’t, we 
are separated.” 

She took the letter. “Give me a little more 
light, Clive,” she said. 

He hesitated. Even in that moment he had 
an inclination not to let her read the letter, not 
to do anything about it, to let the thing go, to 
shut his eyes and pretend that the horrible 
menace was not there. Aubrey Sabine might 
not repeat his accusation, might not find out 
that Jim Gordon had told. 

“Clive dear! The little reading lamp there! 
Do you mind?” 

He went and turned on the lamp. 

“While you read it I’ll get a fresh envelope 
and rewrite that address.” 

And he went to the writing-table“and sat 
down with his back to her. He knew she 
was reading. The thing was done now. She 
was, she must be, realizing that once more Mrs. 
Sabine was going to rise up and be linked with 
her in the public mind. Once more those two 
names, Mrs. Sabine’s and hers, would be on the 
lips of that world. It was profanation. She 
must feel it to be so. Her purity must be out- 
raged by this imminent resurrection. The 
envelope was all smudged. Gordon’s name 
was a blur. He tore the envelope and threw 
it away, took another, put his letter to Gordon 
in it, took his pen and slowly wrote the ad- 
dress. Then carefully he blotted the envelope, 
took a breath, and turned round. 

Vivian was sitting in the low arm-chair with 
the lamp bebind her, holding the letter. The 
ray of the lamp fell on the paper, lit up the ugly 
combination of words which had come out of 
the dark like a sword and pierced him to the 
quick. 

“Have you finished?” he asked. 
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He did not get up, but sat turned in his chair 
looking at her. 

“T feel almost guilty, dearest,” she said, after 
a little silence. 

“Guilty? You! What do you mean?” 

“I held you here, didn’t I?” 

“Ves, I suppose you did.” 

“But I had to hold you, [had to. And now 
this has come. You might almost hate me 
now. 

He got up and came to her. “You were 
right, Vi. You urged the strong course.” 

“Just now, only just now, you said we ought | 
to have gone away. You said that your io | 
stinct was right.” 

“IT was writhing under this new torment for 
you. 

” “What does Jim mean by that passage about 
Sir Aubrey Sabine’s knowing the reason— 
why?” 

“How can I tell?” 

“What do you think it means?” 

“God knows.” 

She did not press him any more, and after 
he had waited for her to say something, he | 
said: 

“In writing to Gordon to thank him I didn’t | 
say what I was going to do about this.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

The look in her eyes suddenly decided him. | 

“T shall see my lawyer. I mean to take | 
proceeding against Sabine for slander. 

She did not make any comment on} 
this. But she took hold of his hand and put it | 
against her cheek and held it there for an 
instant. 

“Does your mother know?” she said then. | 

“No, not yet.” 

“Then no one knows.’ 

“This afternoon I told Bob Herries and his 
wife, and gave them Gordon’s letter to read.” 

“But why? You had not told me.” 

“IT wasn’t sure I was going to tell you. I 
wasn’t sure whether I ought to involve you and 
my mother—whether I could plunge you into 
that filth again. I felt as if you might get to 
hate me for—I thought I would ask Herries 
and—” He broke off. 

“Clive, you don’t know women yet,” she 
said. “If they love at all, really love, trouble 
turns their spark into a blaze.” 

Tears came into his eyes. He had great 
difficulty in holding his body still, in keeping 
it from trembling. 

“A blaze!” she repeated, putting her arm 
round his neck. ‘But oh, it’s terrible, the 
yearning to protect when one can’t! It’s 
travail! The intimacy of that pain—perhaps 
no man can quite understand. All the body 
and soul seem working together in it to feel 
more pain. 

“Vir Vik’ 
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HEN presently they spoke again she 
begged him to go and tell his mother. 

“Yes, tenight. She ought to know. Don’t 
wait. Don’t hesitate. I know you ought to 
go.” There was a strong pressure in her voice. 

“T will go,” he said. ‘What time is it?” 

He drew out his watch. “Close upon 
ten. She will be surprised at my coming 
so late.” 

“I don’t like to know such a thing long 
before she does.” 

“Poor mother!” he said. 
ss glory in every bit. of strength you 
show.” 

“Will she? Do you understand her?” 

; “No, But I understand certain things in 
her.” 

Her face was serene and strong again, mar- 
vellously serene, he thought. He took the 
letter from Gordon and put it in his pocket; 
took the letter he had written, and stamped it. 

Just before he left her he said, 

“I think Jim’s act was the act of a friend.” 

“Yes, I’m sure he meant well.” 

Then he went out. She thought his voice 
had been very cold in those last few words. 

_ “The spark!” she whispered to herself, look- 
ing into the fire. ‘The spark—and the blaze! 
Do they ever understand? Can they? 
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A saver of work 
—a saver of hands 


HE tremendously important thing about 

this electric washing machine is that it has 
no wringer. Instead, the clothes are whirled 
wringer-dry, a tubful at a time, without a 
wringer. 





Out of this improvement has developed a new and con- Keep your hands attractive 
by washing the 
Laun-Dry-Ette way 


venient way of washing which cuts down the actual 
work of washing and saves women’s hands by keeping 
them out of the water. 

The Laun-Dry-Ette does the rinsing and bluing as well 
as the washing. No extra tubs are required. And, 
most important to note is the fact that the Laun-Dry- 
Ette does both rinsing and bluing more thoroughly and 
more easily than human hands can possibly do it. 
Other advantages are that buttons are never smashed or 
pulled off; fasteners are never destroyed; hooks never 
bent, and without any wringer, no hard-to-iron creases 
are made. Thus, at every stage of the wash, human 
labor is reduced to a minimum by the Laun-Dry-Ette. 
The Laun-Dry-Ette is approved by the Good House- 
keeping Institute, Priscida Proving Plant, New York 
Tribune Institute and by tens of thousands of American 
women. 

Get the whole story of this patented wringerless washing 
machine. It is told in detail 
in our interesting booklet, 
**The Washing Machine That 
Does 50% More’, sent free on 
request. Write fora copy now. 
Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will gladly 
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give you a demonstration in your own , 
home. If there is none in your locality Ps 
take this advertisement to the nearest 7 
electrical or hardware dealer and tell 4 
him to order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. “ 
We want authorized representation Th 
wherever electricity is available. High e 
grade dealers are invited to write us. Laundryette 
Mfg. Co. 
The 1235 E. 152nd St. 
Laundryette , Cleveland, O. 
Mfg. Co. I want a copy of “‘The 
1235 E. 152nd Street Washing Machine That 
Cleveland, Ohio Does 50% More’’. 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and 12 cup sugar. dis- 
solve 114 teaspoons baking soda in 14 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder, mix 
thoroughly with egg :nd sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 
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50%more of 
this natural 


bran 


in the generous Pillsbury package 


| ek day more people add Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran to their diet because their 
doctors, or their own experience, have recom- 
mended this natural laxative. 


It is not alone Pillsbury’s generous qguan- 
tity which sways the decision of these users. 
They do not buy Pillsbury’s merely because 
the big, air-tight carton contains fully 50% 
more than any other package bran at an equal 
price. The real reason is the firm belief in 
Pillsbury’s guality—the crisp, clean, coarse 
flakes of carefully selected bran—a natural 
food and a natural Jaxative— untouched, un- 
sweetened and unadulterated. 


There are many appetizing ways of serv- 
ing this natural bran—cooked or uncooked, 
with cream and sugar—sprinkled on other 
foods— made into tempting golden-brown 
muffins, delicious cookies and rich, whole- 
some bread. You will find the special Pillsbury 
recipes on the big whirligig package. Buy it 
today at your grocer’s. Send for our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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RS. BARATRIE was sitting over the fire 
that night with, as usual, a book to keep 
her company. As she read she became absorbed. 
She even, a rare occurrence with her now, forgot 
herself, her circumstances, London. She was 
living away in Russia. The greatest boon a 
book can bestow this book was bestowing on 
her. It was giving her at the same time a new 
world and forgetfulness. 

Suddenly a sort of dreadful awareness crept 
through her whole body like icy water. She 
was sitting in a big chair with her back com- 
pletely turned to the door. She knew that she 
would not be disturbed. She knew that none 
of the servants would come to her. After 
nine o’clock it was an understood thing that 
she was .to be left alone, that she wanted 
nothing, that she did not wish, or choose, to 
see any one. Yet now, pushing resolutely 
through the spell of the book, came this cold 
awareness. Some one was certainly in the 
room with her, standing behind her. 

“Who’s that?” she cried out, without turn- 
ing round. ‘‘Who’s here?” 

“Mother!” 


T was Clive’s voice, but, perhaps because 
she had been entangled in the coils of the 
book and was not yet really free of them, Mrs. 
Baratrie had the hallucination that she had 
been wrong, that Clive was not in the room 
with her, that no one was in the room with her, 
but that she was receiving a message from her 
son at a distance, that he had even succeeded 
in making his voice heard by her because of 
the intensity of his desire that she should hear 
it. 

“Clive,” she said, without moving, “do you 
want me?” 

Although she did not know it, there was a 
strange sound in her voice. It was as if the 
mask was dropped from it for a moment. 

“Mother! Mother!” the voice behind her 
repeated. 

And then she felt a hand touch her, and in- 
stantly the hallucination was gone, and she 
knew Clive was really there. But why was he 
there? The great need which she had im- 
agined must be a fact. She turned round and 
saw Clive standing. 

“T didn’t mean to startle you. I came in in 
the ordinary way, shut the door audibly. You 
seemed absolutely immersed in your read- 
ing.” 

“T was. But I felt some one was there at 
last.” 

“I’m awfully sorry if I startled you.” 

“T thought you were communicating from a 
distance.” 

He looked astonished. 

“The link between mother and son is strong, 
must be, I suppose. I thought you were using 
uo? 

“Oh!” he said. 

“Tt seemed to flash over me that you were in 
great need of me. Are you? Why have you 
come at this time of night?” 

“T’ll tell you. Let me sit down.” 

“Yes, do.” 

She moved her chair to the left side of the 
fireplace. Her eyes were fixed on him, fiery 
eyes, holding a question. 

“Vivian isn’t ill?” 

“No. I left her sitting serenely in my study 
before the fire. She is wonderful.” 

“And I’m not.” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“Have you come here to test me?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Baratrie pulled herseif up in her 
chair. 

“And now—” he put his hand into his breast 
pocket. 

“For the test, eh?” she said. There was a 
sort of acid amusement in the sound of her 
voice. 

“Ves. Read that, mother, will you?” 

He gave her Gordon’s letter, and sat back 












while she read it, and looked about the room, 


























the familiar room in which he had had the 
strange struggle with Vivian. Presently he e 
knew that she had finished reading and that 
ire her eyes were fixed upon him, and he looked at ul est 1 O WH 
ep her, met their penetrating gaze. 
ed. “T felt that you needed me tremendously,” | 
ot she said. “Was it to ask my advice about ; 
as ci O USDANHAS 
La Her face was fiercely grave, he thought. | 
on There even seemed to him to be something | 
ew condemnatory in it. 
“Oh, no!” he said. 
pt “Then why did you come here tonight?” 
he “T thought you ought to know about that | 
m- letter immediately I had shown it to Vivian.” 
he @ {§ “Did she see it tonight for the first time?” 
ne “Ves 
ter “But it’s more than a week old,” she re- 
lat joined quickly. 
ed He did not offer her any explanation about 
to that, but added, “I thought I ought to tell 
aly you what I intend to do about it.” 
ad “Ah,” shesaid. “That’s what I want toknow.” 
he For a long time Clive had noticed the 
strangeness in his mother’s appearance and 
n- manner. Tonight it struck him more forcibly 
than ever before. Was it possible that at 
moments she felt hostile to him? Was she 
feeling hostile now?” 
Ise “T should like to know what you wish me to 
he do,” he said. “I know what I am going to do, : 
rs. and I’ve told Vivian tonight what it is. I'll | 
ad be quite frank, mother. Whatever you wish, =m a gift that will a Ways 
ym or don’t wish, can’t alter my mind. I’ve de- e 
er, cided on my course. But I should like to be remembered, year in and 
er know all the same what your desire would be ’ 
ed in the matter.” 
of “But I shan’t tell you that. You’ve made | year out - i = = = i 
ar up your mind. Then my opinion could be | 
of no manner of use to you. I should only | 
ou give it to you if it could be.” | K eau the electric refrigeration which 
. Bose ch ga I didn’t mean to be fits right into the refrigerator you now have, 
} ae, S ° | e ° © 
he “Of course not. Well? What's the decision?” | makes a novel, and a wholly practical Christmas 
As she said this the tic appeared in her left | pif for any housewife. Kelvinator saves food by 
er cheek, which twitched violently. She did not eeping it better. It eliminates the ice man; the 
| seem to notice it, cia ns erty oe fuss and muss. Kelvinator has won a place apart 
in- it, but sat looking at bim with an intensity, . Tr . 
he he thought an anguish of intensity, which because of its reliability and efficiency, and because 
he seemed to belie the cool, almost brisk, tone of it is entirely automatic. It is the oldest electric 
m- her voice. And the expression in her eyes refrigeration for the home; thousands are in 
nd sage ree “—— er = i use. Let us give you the facts. A descriptive booklet 
ad said his mother sometimes looked like < ; 
in seer; perhaps she already knew by divination tells what a great convenience and economy the 
ou what he had decided to do, and felt that this Kelvinator is in any home. Write now, at once. 
.d- fresh blow would kill her. i 
“Mother,” he said, “will you promise to for- If you wish to surprise your wife, you can inform her, 
at give me whatever I do about this?” by means of a beautifully ornamented Christmas 






“T don’t know that I can make such a prom- 
ise. No, really I don’t think I can. There 
a are things—one’s nature is too strong for one 
sometimes, and forgiveness is after all a matter 
of feeling. Of course I can say I forgive you, 
Z, if that’s enough.” 
ng 


card which we will supply, that you have ordered 
a Kelvinator to be installed AFTER Christmas. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 





* 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration for the Home 





E felt chilled to the heart, not only by her 
! words, but by her extraordinary manner, 
in detached, conventional almost, at any rate not 
ou intimate, and very far from tender. 
“T don’t want to hurt you, to do anything 
which might make you hate me.” 
“Hate’s a strong word between mother and 
he son. Now what are you going to do?” 
ry “If it’s possible—and I’ve no doubt it is, 
though I haven’t taken an opinion yet—I shall 
bring an action for slander against Sir Aubrey 






ly Sabine.” 
The twitching in her cheek stopped. It 
& } seemed to him that the expression on her face | 


was on the verge of changing completely, but 







as if she prevented that by a sudden tremen- ¥ 

dous effort of the will, which caused her fea- Kelvinator 
er | oe to contract. Her eyes stared steadily at fits any 

i im. yy 
st “Really?” she said. “You will?” Ref: rige rator 
“Yes, I must.” 

a “But haven’t we been through enough?” 
er “Ob, mother dear!” he said, in desperation. 


Somehow he had not expected this, had not 
expected any protest from her, however heavy 
ck the blow might be. 
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LORNA DOONE SHORTBREAD 
is a wholesome shortbread baked to a 

olden brown. Grown-ups as well as 
children like them, either alone or with 


crushed fruits. 


or with cheese. 


*NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 


SOCIAL TEA BISCUIT is a most 
welcome sweet for afternoon tea. Always 
keep a package or two in your pantry. 


FIG NEWTONS are delicious at all 
times, They consist of wholesome fig jam 
surrounded by golden brown cake. 





UNEEDA BISCUIT is the world’s fa- 
vorite soda cracker, made from wheat in its 
finest form. Delicious spread with butter 











After the Verdict 


“Yes, but really—haven’t we?” 

He gotup. “I know! Iknow! You can’t 
tell me anything I haven’t felt about it!” 

“For us? For Vivian and me?” 

“Yes, yes! Yes!” 

Her sudden mercilessness struck him with 
horror. It seemed as if her intention was to be 


| cruel. 


“And we are to be put through it all again?” 

“Yes!” he said with sudden brutality. 

Something savage was rising up in him. 
Since he had made up his mind, after the terri- 
ble indecision, he had tried to harden his heart. 
And now he actually felt savagely hard and 
that he would trample down all opposition 
from whatever source it came. 

“Very well!’ she said, with a sort of cold 
inflexibility. 

“Mother, I know it’s hard on you. I~” 

“Look at me!” she interrupted. 

He stood and looked at her. 

“Do you think I can stand much more?” 

“Mother! I can’t help it! You must try 
to stand this.” 
“But isn’t it best to let sleeping dogs lie?” 


“T SAY,” he said, bending down to her, “that 

I will not bear this accusation in silence. 
It’s no use. I understand. You want me to let 
the thing go. You sbrink from—it’s natural! 
You only want a little peace. But I’m not 
considering you now or any one but myself. 
I won’t bear this accusation in silence. I 
won’t allow a man to say I’m a murderer and 
that I shan’t dare to have him up for saying so. 
It’s no use—really, mother—your trying to 
persuade me. I came to tell you—” 

“Why did you ask me what I wished you to 
do?” * 

‘Never mind.” 

“Do you want to kill me?” 

“Oh, mother!’’ 

He made a downward gesture, but she got 
suddenly on to her feet. 

“Deo you?” she said. 

“Mother, I shall do it whatever happens.” 

The sound of his voice was final. So was 
the look on his face. It was quite obvious 
that he had gone beyond the region in which a 
man can still be influenced or persuaded. The 
ultimate will was inaction. 

“Aren’t you afraid for Vivian in her present 
condition even if you aren’t afraid for me?” 

Her persistence seemed to him abominable 
now. She was destroying an ideal, for until 
now he had always thought her a brave woman. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed, with violence, 
“do you mean to say that you really wish me 
to put up with such an accusation in silence, 
to do nothing, mof to dare?” 

“Well—and if Ido? What then?” 

“What then? But— but —then I refuse! 
I’m sorry, but I refuse. I wished to be thought- 
ful for others,” he went on. “For you and 
Vivian. I even tried to force myself. I kept 
that letter for a week.” 

‘“‘A\h, that was why.” 

“Yes. But I can’t help it. Mother, you 
oughtn’t to wish me to keep quiet under such 
an accusation. It would be shameful.” His 


leyes seemed accusing her now. “I never 


| 


thought you would ask me to do a shameful 
thing.” 

“T don’t.” 

\ new tone in her voice startled him. But 


;something drove him on. He had begun to 
‘attack his mother. It was incredible, but he 


was attacking her, and he did not know how to 
stop. He felt launched and out of control, 
irresistibly impelled to go on. 

“You ought to back me up. You ought to 
help me, to stand by me, not to do all you can 
to weaken my will.” 

“But it seems I can’t!” she interrupted, still 
with the strange new note in her voice, a note 
with an odd thrill in it. ‘I can’t weaken it.” 

“No, you can’t. But that doesn’t matter to 
me. What does matter, what hurts, is that 
you should wish to.” 

“So ycu’re disappointed in your mother?” 
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PET eft basket 


This Christmas I shall give these dainty baskets to my 
friends. Here are the recipes for the cakes and candies. 


CINNAMON CRISPS 


34 cup sugar; \ cup butter; 
2 teaspoons baking powder; 1 teaspoon cinnamon; 
Vy teaspoon salt; \ cup PET MILK 
Cream butter and sugar; add dry ingredients thoroughly 
mixed, then milk. Roll thin, cut in fancy shapes and 
decorate with nuts. 


1¥4 cups flour; 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


2 cups sugar; Y, teaspoon vanilla; _1 tablespoon butter; 
2 squares bitter chocolate; ¥% cup PET MILK 


Put milk, sugar, chocolate cut in small pieces, and but- 
ter in saucepan and stir over fire until sugar is dissolved 
and chocolate ard butter are melted. Then boil with- 
out stirring until it forms a soft ball when tried in cold 
water, Remove from fire,add vanilla, beat 
until it thickens, and pour into a warm 
buttered pan, Cut in squares when cool. 


WHITE FRUIT CAKES 

1 cup sugar; Y, cup butter; whites of three eggs; 
14 cups flour; 2 teaspoons baking powder; 
Y, teaspoon salt; “4 teaspoon lemon extract; 
I cup date pieces; 344 cup blanched almonds; 
4 cup water; £, cup PET MILK 


Cream butter and sugar; add flour mixed with dates, 
nuts, baking powder and salt, then diluted milk, extract 
and stiffly beaten whites. Bake in small muffin tins 
in a slow oven. 


PRALINES 
1¥, cups brown sugar; 1 tablespoon butter; 3% cup water 
1 teaspoon vanilla; ¥% cup PET MILK 


Boil sugar, dilute milk and butter until a soft ball can 
be formed in cold water. Remove from fire. Add vanilla 
and nuts, and stir carefully until mixture is creamy and 
the whole mass adheres to the spoon. Let stand until 
cold, then separate the nuts so that each is covered 
with the mixture, 


This basket is decorated with stuffed dates and 
figs, colored candies in glazed paper, tinfoil, 
Christmas greens and a bow of bright ribbon. 
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‘Have fruit the convenient economical way - 


Just open a can and serve 


It’s so easy—so simple! 

Just say Det Monte to your grocer and you may 
have peaches (either halved or sliced), pears, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, berries, pineapple and many 
others. On each, the Det Monte label guarantees | 














a quality made possible by over sixty years’ experi- 

ence in the packing of fine fruits. On each, this 

label insures that dependability so necessary to your 

complete satisfaction. 
Your grocer’s ready. Just ask him for Det Monte. & 

Order by the dozen cans and keep your pantry 

stocked. 


SEND For THIS FREE BOOK—“‘DEL MONTE Recipes 
of Flavor.” It contains hundreds of thrifty suggestions for 






MEDIUM © SMALL 


_ Most DEL MonTe Fruits are packed in 3 
sizes of cans to meet the needs of various sizes 


of families. No. 2% (the large can) contains DEL M1¢ YN ] I | RU IS 
Rive 







selected large fruit; No.2 (the medium can) 
contains selected medium-sized fruit; and No. 1 Grae Pitched 


(the small can) contains selected small fruit. wey 4 
But whatever the “any rainy Secures flavor and : 4 | ff }- y the eke of DEL MONTE Foods. Address Dept. 26, Cal- 
quality are invariably the same. ifornia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


~and be SURE you say DEL MONTE 












After the Verdict 


“yes,” he said, and he deliberately tried to 
speak crueuy. “Yes, I am.” ; 

“Well, I’m not disappointed in my son.’ 

This time her voice checked him, pulled 
him up short. Her words startled him, of 
course, but he was really most influenced by 
her voice. 

“What d’you mean? But what’s all this? 
I don’t understand you, mother. This is a 
deadly serious thing. What’s the matter?” 

“T wanted to see if I could influence you. 
Women, even mothers, sometimes like to have 
a try with men, even with sons.” 

‘“‘But—but—have you been acting?” 

“Call if that if you like. My boy—” she 
held out a hand that trembled. “You’ve 
made me very happy tonight.” 

And he saw now that she looked happy, that 
she was almost shining with happiness. 

“We women often love men best when they 
con’t think of us but of something else that is 
much more than we are,” she said, holding his 
hand. ‘We aren’t always such egoists as we 
are supposed tobe. I’mnot! Bring that hor- 
rible man to book, teach him—teach them all 
a lesson they won’t forget. Your chance has 
been offered to you, and by Jim Gordon, 
strangely enough.” 

“Why—strangely enough?” 

“He wanted to be in your place.” 

“T know.” 

“You couldn’t let him despise you.” 


. . | 
“T’m not going to give any one the chance 


to do that. But—mother—how you deceived 
me!” He let her hand go. He felt confused 
by this sudden change, this abrupt revelation. 
“Why did you do it?” 

“You came here to test me. 
you?” 

He looked at her with a flickering of sus- 
picion. “Why do you look so happy?” 

‘Perhaps it’s because Jim Gordon has given 
you this chance.” 

“But—but—the verdict?” 

“You were attacked then. This time you 
will be the attacker. The difference is vast. 
Instead of receiving you give the blow.” 

“And afterward?” 

“Tt will all be much better after this, much 
better.” 

She seemed to him like one who had dropped 
a burden which had been weighing her almost 
to the ground. 

They talked till midnight. 
good-night he told her, 

“Mother, you are wonderful, too.” 

“As well as Vivian? 


May not I test 


That’s not wonderful, but quite ordinary.” 
She kissed him and let him go. 


ALTHOUC 7H it was so late he walked home, 
wondering about the burden his mother 
had surely shaken off that night, a burden that 
had been weighing her down. She--was far 
more intricate than Vivian, far less easy to 
understand. In sorrow she sometimes seemed 
cruel. But there was a passion of tenderness 
in her, generally hidden away. She lived her 
life, and surely an intense life, apart. He felt 
her tremendous loneliness, not of the body but 
of the spirit. The loneliness of the body was 
nothing compared with the other loneliness. 
How she had tricked him that night! He 
had been absolutely blind to the truth of her. 
Vivian could never deceive him like that. 
She would never try to. But she could not. 
That power hadn’t been given to her. She 
was clear water. 
Presently he put his latchkey into his door. 
As he did so some words of his mother’s were 











When he said | 


But we are just two 
women and want to be proud of our man. | 





repeated by his mind: 

“We are just two women and want to be 
proud of our man!” 

Women! Makers, destroyers of men! 

But something was above them. 

In Clive’s terrific game—it seemed terrific 
to him, even under the cold stars of a March 
night in London—something else was taking 
a hand. (To be continued) 





The economical housekeepet 
serves Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cakes often. 


















HE first thing you need to make good 
pancakes or waffles, is fresh pancake 
flour. 


Get Virginia Sweet Pancake Flour and 
you can be sure of the freshness. It moves 
off the grocer’s shelves so fast that it 
never becomes stale. 


From this blend of carefully selected in- 
gredients you can expect the most delicious 
pancakes and waffles you ever ate, and 
you never will be disappointed. 


Jobbers: The Virginia Sweet proposi- 
tion is unusually liberal. Write for it. 


THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
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FREE! Generous sample package — | Nee ee ) 
enough to make eight to | “777, ) > 
twelve pancakes — and book Vira! 14S s | 
of new recipes. Send today to —_ M NIA SWEET | 
nearest address. \.aes cpr E Flour 













The Fishback Company, Dept.3, __ 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan- 

cake Flour, and book of new recipes. 
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Fresh Alir Baking 


~THE SECRET OF MANY A NOTED COOK 


The success of many women 
famous for fine cookery is 
largely due to the fresh-air bak- 
ing method used in this Estate 
Gas Range. By an original im- 
provement in oven construc- 
tion, this range heats and 
sterilizes fresh air flowing into 
the oven itself, while the air 
from the burners, laden with 
the fumes of combustion, can- 
not.possibly enter it. 


Uniform Oven Heat 


The fresh-air oven construc- 
tion found only in Estate Gas 
Ranges gives absolutely uni- 
form oven heat. The result is 
perfect baking—no shifting the 


ca 


pans about to distribute the 
heat. No loss of heat from 
opening the door for a look at 
the baking. 


Estate Gas Ranges can be had 
with the ThermEstate Oven 
Heat Control, fixing and hold- 
ing the oven heat at any re- 
quired temperature. And this 
is not the heat at one point, but 
the exact heat throughout the 
whole oven. 


The Free Booklet Brings 
the Whole Story 
It tells the sensational facts 
about baking in sterilized, fresh 
air. Shall we send a copy? 


Your dealer or gas company carries Estate Gas Ranges in a variety of 
styles, sizes and finishes. Some of them in sparkling white enamel, with 


nickel finish; others in semi-enamel. 


All with the wonderful fresh air oven. 


odslale 


GAS RANGES 


String of indestructible pearls (above), 30in. long, 
has white gold clasp and may be worn as a neck- 
| lace or bracelet: in velvet box, $7.50. Green lus- 
| terware pitcher, 6'4in. $3.50. Pewter pepper and 
| salt shakers (one above) are charming, $8 pr. 


| Full size, all-linen towels, embroidered or with 
filet border, gray, old blue, rose or white, $2.50 ea. 
Motor sleeve protectors, (below), in box, $1. 


Doll’s 
carriage 
pillow & 
robe, 19x 


polisher 
and paste, 
| 22, blue comes in 
pS pink leather 
$3.50 } } case, $1 


This delightful hand-woven rug, 444 x 2% feel, 


Mape By THE Estate Stove Company, HAMILTON, OH1O—BuILDERS SINCE 1845 | comes in rose and gray and others, similar to the 
design illustrated, arein blue and white, or brown 


OF THE Famous Estates. A Stove, FURNACE AND RANGE For Every REQUIREMENT Ww $6. To purch ¢ the ob 
oat . = , - 1716 an le 0 urchasé any o wé@ abvove 

— SOOKING AND SATING WI Coat, Woop AS AN SLECTRIC wie ? ee: . 
For CookINnG Heati oH = oop, Gas and Ett ISITY. articles, send check or moncy-order to Good House- 
| keeping Shopping Service,119 W. goth St.,N.V. 
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Dog and Child Culture 
(Continued from page 73) 


the trouble is that, since they are acquired by 
chance instead of by scientific method, they 
are usually wrong habits. Being vain creatures, 
we parents dislike to admit that our offspring 
are not much different at first from other young 
animals. Besides their inherited instincts— 
which they get not from us but from the entire 
race—thelr minds are unprejudiced. They re- 
ceive only what we give them. Ifa child ora 
dog becomes skulking and fearful, afraid of the 
dark or of strangers, it has been "taught to be 
thus afraid. Knowing as we do how dogs get 
their ideas, we shield them from whatever may 
make them timid, deceitful, or suspicious. 
But not knowing so much about children, we 
are likely to be less successful in training the m 
and frequently make a terrible botch of the job. 

Dr. John B. Watson. chief protagonist of the 
so-called “behavioristic‘‘ school of psychol- 
ogy, conducted experiments at Johns Hopkins 
University some time ago, to learn something 
of the manner in which infants acquire habits. 
One thing he found out was that no child is ever 
afraid of anything it sees—until it has been 
taught to be—but it is subject, almost from 
birth, to fear of certain kinds cf noises. A baby 
may be offered a snake, a rat, or any kind of 
hideous-looking object and, without previous 
unpleasant experience, it does not shrink. But 
if you make a sharp noise behind an infant’s 
back, by striking an iron bar with a hammer, 
it gives a startled jump. .The sound waves for 
some reason act on its nervous system—pos- 
sibly in the early days of the race, when enemies 
prowled by night, it was necessary to depend 
on sounds rather than on things visible for 
warnings of danger. Now then, if you offer an 
infant a rat simultaneously with striking the 
iron bar behind its back, you have formed an 
unpleasant association. Only four or five trials 
are necessary to make it afraid of the rat, even 
without the sound of the hammer on the iron bar. 
Show it the rat, with complete silence, and it 
shrinks. Carrying the association still further, 
if instead of offering the infant a rat, you let it 
touch a piece of fur that feels like a rat, it is 
almost equally terrified. 


T is possible, fortunately, Dr. Watson found, 
to reverse the process. After repeated con- 
tact with the fur and the discovery that nothing 
disastrous occurs, the fear of the fur grows less 
and less. This departure of fear may be 
greatly hastened by pleasant association such 
as rubbing the child’s back in a soothing man- 
ner when it discovers the fur or the rat. Later 
in life, the child may come to be afraid of 
walking through a forest at night, according to 
the kind of ominous warnings it has heard of 
strange things that happen in the dark. It will 
like best those persons whose coming is most 
associated with pleasant events. The child who 
loves its father at first because he brings toys 
or dances it on his knee, will get into the habit 
of loving its father even when he doesn’t offer 
such entertainment. 

Every person who has ever had dogs knows 
that they can be taught on/y by this method 
of association. One of my dogs will refuse food 
if I quietly whisper that the food is “‘poison.” 
Spectators marvel at what they mistake for an 
astonishing display of animal intelligence. Yet 
I was able to teach the dog his poison trick in 
perhaps ten minutes. First I waited until I 
knew he was extremely hungry. Then I 
offered him food and let him eat it unmolested. 
Next I whispered “poison” at about every 
third bite. If he reached for the food I spoke 
to him reprovingly, at the same time gently 
slapping his jaw. After a few minutes of this 








it dawned on the dog that he got along more 
harmoniously if he declined to accept food 
accompanied by the word “poison.” A similar 
associative process may be used in teaching a 
dog to jump through one’s hands. First you 
clasp your hands only two or three inches above 
ground. The dog must cross this barrier to 
reach food he much desires. All other routes | 


GRISWOLD 


Prepare your 
mince-meat with a 


Food Chopper 


INCE PIE rushes to the mind at the first 


thought of Christmas—a plump, rich, spicy 


mince pie! 

Real joy lies in the making of mince-meat, too, 
when you have a strong, sharp, stay-in-its-place 
chopper like the Griswold Combination Meat and 
Food Chopper. 

All the freshly peeled juicy apples, raisins, citron, 
walnuts, and beef are cleanly cut, without squeez- 
ing, by its four-bladed, self-sharpening knife. Its 
three steel plates permit easy adjusting for fine, 
medium or coarse chopping—the right size for 
each food. Blades cut so rapidly that the handle 
turns without strain. The table-grip grips. All 
parts are simple and easy to clean, and easily 
put together. 

All Griswold gifts mean permanent gifts, and 
joyful, delicious cooking. Griswold Waffle Irons 
turn out crisp, golden heart-and-star-shaped waffles. 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Ovens self-baste meats 
in their own savory juices. Griswold Cast Iron 
Skillets insure tempting, golden-done frying. 
There’s a Griswold utensil for every cooking need! 

THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Dept. D-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Safety 
Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens, and Gas Hot Plates. 





GriIswoL_p 
Tor DutcH OvEN. 
A cast iron utensil 
every 
should 
Comes in a dozen 
different sizes. 








TITE- 


kitchen 
include. 





Griswotp HEart-STAR 


WarrLe Iron. Also in 
the regular square and 
round patterns. Cast 
iron or cast aluminum 
pans. 


Trade Mark 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Such Lovely Carriages 
for Make-Believe Babies 


Spirally woven, these doll carriages are just like real 
Lloyd Baby Carriages 

Can’t you picture Little Sister, Christmas 
morning, with rapturous, shining eyes, kneel- 
ing before her new I.loyd Doll Carriage? Can’t 
you feel her utter joy because this beautiful, 
big carriage is a real one—a perfect miniature 
of the handsome Lloyd Baby Carriage in which 
Small Brother takes his daily airing? 

It is easy to find these better Doll Carriages. 
Good dealers everywhere are showing them. 
You will like them for their sturdier construc- _ 
tion, their more graceful lines. Both are due to © 
the remarkable Lloyd Loom weaving—a method 
by which the carriage is spirally woven from a 
single, continuous strand of finest wicker, with- 
out seams, corners or short ends. This spiral 
weaving, thirty times as swift as hand weaving, 
also cuts the price very materially. 

THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD Co.) as 
MENOMINEE , MICHIGAN 


Lloyd 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages 6 Furniture 


The only carriage spirally woven from a single con- 
tinuous wicker strand. Look for the Lloyd name 

t. Ask dealers also to show you Lloyd 
Loom Jarriages and Furniture, woven by the 
Same process. 


plate on pat. 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company, 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 

Dept. J-140 Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, 
illustrating Lloyd Loom Doll Carriages, 
Baby Carriages, and Furniture; also the 
name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 


Name 


Street 
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Dog and Child Culture 


are blocked. Gradually you raise the hands. 
If he tries to run under, he finds himself 
dragged back. While he goes over at first to 
reaca food, he soon comes to associate the 
holding of one’s hands in a certain position as a 
signal to jump through—whether there is food 
in sight or not. 

Dr. Watson found, in his studies of animal 
behavior, that this plan of forming habits by 
association would succeed about equally well 
with dogs and infants. A little boy’s dog 
growled at him if he went near when the dog 
had a bone or was eating. Having only his 
natural instincts to guide him, a dog, of course, 
does not know that a boy doesn’t want to take 
his bone or food away from him. He knows 
that if anybody else had a bone he would try 
to get it. The parents of the boy were about 
to send the dog playmate away lest it should 
bite him, and the lad was heartbroken. Dr. 
Watson suggested that the dog’s attitude be 
changed by the associative process. For 
several days the dog received no food except 
brought to him by the boy. Thus he was forced 
to the conclusion that the little chap’s in- 
tentions toward him were honorable. He no 
longer regarded him as a possible thief, but 
rather as an accomplice and valuable source of 
supply. 

Occasionally schools and even parents show 
almost as much intelligence toward a child as 
if he were a dog. I know a school where 
mathematics is taught in so far as possible in 
terms of sport. Pupils learn how to figure out 
things that they might wish to know when out 
camping or in laying out a baseball field. Boys 
use geometry to find out the distance across 
a river—without having to go across. Or- 
dinarily, however, we instil into a child un- 
pleasant associations regarding his school. It 
is a fact well known to public librarians that 
the English classics which comprise required 
reading in high school for college entrance are 
rarely read afterward. Who nowadays reads 


| the fascinating romances of Sir Walter Scott— 


except high school pupils who are compelled 
to read certain of them, while vowing never to 
do so once they have escaped from school? 
Not only do we send our children to school 
where, in spite of their natural curiosity about 
everything under the sun, they are bored, but 
we actually punish them for the failure of the 
school to establish pleasant associations and 
catch their interest. Just recently I penalized 
a little boy for bringing home poor grades that 
proved how inattentive he had been in school. 
On reflection I knew that I should have gone 
down and spanked the teacher. If a child is to 
suffer for the pedagogical shortcomings of his 
teacher, why not be consistent and punish him 
also for the failures of epidemiologists or the 
family physician? In other words, why not 
whip a boy when he comes home with whooping 
cough? 


ERHAPS one reason for the marked ad- 

vantages dogs have over children in their 
early upbringing is that ordinarily those who 
teach dogs do so because they like to. Nobody 
has to go and buy himself a dog and raise it, 
does he? But while dogs are largely in the hands 
of dog lovers, large numbers of children are in- 
structed by teachers who, while well meaning, 
entered their profession because it promised to 
be a less objectionable means of earning a 
living, for the time required, than any other 
within reach. As to parents, I imagine that if 
it were possible to collect statistics on the num- 
ber of children who were unwanted, or at least 
not eagerly desired, until their parents grad- 
ually became habituated to them, and con- 
sequently fond of them, the tally might be 
startling. Where a stray dog is kept from 
choice, many a comparatively unexpected 
child is retained only because one doesn’t know 
what else to do with it. How eagerly parents 
often pack their youngsters away to boarding 
school with the explanation that it is for the 
child’s own good! What a lot of pleasure 
parents get from doing things for the child’s 
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even physical punishment! The Freudians tell 
us that nearly everybody has an unconscious 
desire to gain superiority by oppressing some- 
body. Anybody who has ever witnessed the 


zest and impatience with which a certain type | 


of father awaits the home-coming of a child 


who has hurt his vanity by disobeying him | © 
must be convinced that not every whipping is | 


solely for the good of the victim. 
Notwithstanding the little parents know 
about the upbringing of their young, they make 
only a one-sided effort to find out. Father 
turns the job over to mother, and she alone 
reads articles or attends classes seeking in- 
formation on infant welfare. Of course, the 
chances are that not even mother reads many 
“trade journals,” or attends lectures to learn 
more about her own job; the point is that father 
not only doesn’t know anything about being a 
father, and makes no effort to learn, but he 
feels perfectly comfortable and conscience 
clear in this attitude. ‘That’s the mother’s 
business,” he says. But why is it hers alone? 
He’s equally concerned, biologically and 
financially, in his offspring. Why shouldn’t 
father be expected to know how to be a father 
intelligently? He would be insulted at the 
idea that mother knows as much as he does, or 
has as much capacity to learn, but he thinks 
she may muddle through well enough, unaided, 
at the job of raising the family. Now, with a dog 
it’s different. Not only father, but everybody 
in the house, feels a responsibility in making 


sure that a pup is properly fed and cared | 


for. 


HE man who has both a boy and a dog 
usually whips the boy oftener than the dog. 


He knows that whipping the dog will only | 


serve to break its spirit—because it won’t 
understand what the flagellation is for. The 
advantage of whipping a boy is that since he is 
supposed to have more intelligence than a 
dog, one may explain to him just why he is 
punished. Then he will understand. But 
does he? He understands what you /¢el/ him; 
but is he convinced that the punishment was 
just or rational? Will the effect be to make him 
more kindly disposed toward his parents or 
to make him harbor secret resentment? Two 
things that I am proud of regarding my boy 
are that I have never told him he would go to 
hell if he committed this or that wrong, and 
that I have never sunk to administering bodily 
punishment except under stress of anger. | 
have never threatened him with hell fire for 
misbehavior, partly because I have grave 
doubts of such threats ever being fulfilled. One 
often hears parents congratulating themselves 
on never whipping a child while in anger; but 
I can’t imagine anything more brutal than 
whipping a helpless little boy when not in 
anger. When a man is wrought up and not 
exactly himself, there may be a measure of 
excuse for his doing something foolish that he 
will later regret. But in his calmer moments, 
when in the best of humor toward his child, to 
go and get a cat-o’-nine-tails and deliberately 
inflict physical pain—if that isn’t a cruelty 
complex, then what is? 

With the possible exception of the average 
lover, determined to conceal his true nature, 
the worst four-flushers in the world are parents. 
We pose as having erudition, omniscience, an 
unblemished record of obedience, and scholastic 
achievements. Sooner or later every child 
may learn the truth about his father and then— 
bingo—down goes his idol. The trouble with 
parents is their consuming vanity. Or per- 
haps I should say that the trouble with people 
generally is this item of human vanity. We 
are all looking for somebody willing to make 
mental genuflexions to us. Nearly everybody 
who is frankly human likes dogs because of 
their rare gift for flattery. Who isn’t pleased 








when his dog shows a marked preference for his | 


SOC iety? 


motives in life, a dog is able to give more 
loyalty to his associates than if he were in busi- 
ness, politics, or other activity requiring close 
heed of self-interest. 


I notice that one-man 


Having only a limited range of | 


own good—including tyrannical bossing and | 








Gifts ‘gossip’— 





what will yours say ? 


VERY gift talks about whoever sent it. 


You’d be sur- 


prised at what they say, “He didn’t waste any thought 


picking me out,” or, “She certainly cares about you.’ 


? 


_ But there’s no. gift that says more plainly than a Buxton 
Keytainer, “Whoever sends me has good taste; thoughtful, too, 
because I’m an original sort of a gift and very, very useful.”’ 

For a Buxton Keytainer keeps keys flat, orderly and easy to 


find. It protects pockets—or hand bags. 
and sizes, holding from 8 to 16 keys. 
hook that makes the keys turn easily. 


In all leathers, styles 
All have the revolving 


Nothing will please a man more than a Keytainer that matches 


his wallet and cigarette case. 


A man will like this model 


THIs Keytainer, No. 46-6, 
Pigskin and is Full-Calf Lined. The 
The 
from 


may be engraved with his initials. 
plated with 14-K gold and _ hold 


$7.75. There are other models and sizes 
from $1.50 to $10. 


For her handbag 


Tuts beautiful Keytainer, No. 27-4, is of Alligator Calf 
in Brown or Gray; Full-Calf Lined. The button is of 
14-K solid gold and may be engraved with her initials. 
The key-hooks are 14-K gold plated, and hold from 4 to 
8 keys. Packed in an attractive satin-lined gift box, the 
price is $2.75. There are other styles and sizes in the 
same leather ranging in price from $1.50 to $10. 





‘ 


The handy pocket is a great convenience 


ners and clips are all of 14-K solid gold. 


6 to 
Packed in an attractive satin-lined gift box, 


is fashioned of rich English 
button, 


the cor 
The button 
key-hooks are 
12 keys. 
the price is 


in this leather 





THERE are special models of Keytainers with a little 


handy pocket for small 


theatre tickets. 


send them—at any price. 
At better jewelers, department 
stores, stationers and haberdashers. 


stores, 





important papers 
can’t afford to lose or forget; such as, railroad and 
Pullman tickets, auto licenses, identification cards 


that you 


and 


Many of your friends will be more pleased with a 
Buxton Keytainer than with any. other gift you could 


leather goods 


Write for the Book of Buxton Keytainers. 


BUXTON INC. Dept. E. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


XTON KEY-TAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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S! NICHOLAS 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


The gift 


— —— 
SNICMGLAS 


ae 






that will reach youthful hearts 


OR Christmas give your boy or girl the joyful com- 
panionship of St. Nicholas. It is a gift that will reach 
their delighted hearts. 
’ §t. Nicholas is one of the most beautiful and enter- 


taining periodicals published for young people. 


Month 


after month it comes to them, teeming with features that 
inspire the budding imagination: absorbing stories ; help- 
ful, instructive articles; historical sketches; discussion of 
current topics. Profusely illustrated from cover to cover. 
its every page sparkles with interest. 

You will be thankful for the wholesome influence of 
St. Nicholas when your boy and girl grow to manhood and 
womanhocd. St. Nicholas teaches them how to live. It 
stirs youthful ambition and develops character. It gives 
them the right start in life. 
clean entertainment you would want your boy and girl to 
have at the most impressionable period of their lives. 


Special Christmas Offer 
To make it easy for your family to enjoy the delights of 


St. Nicholas, we make this offer: 


It provides the wholesome, 


Twelve monthly issues of 


St. Nicholas with one book of your own choice, all for $5. 


The coupon below, properly filled out, brings the book, the 
first number of St. Nicholas and a beautiful Christmas Gift 
Card. Send it in to-day so all may arrive before Christmas Eve. 


COUPON 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


Subscription Dept. AG-29 
Enclosed is $5. 


checked below, to 


(Check the book wanted) 
(0 The Pussy Cat Princess 
(1 The Complete Radio Book 


(0 Driftwood 


(j Biography of a Silver Fox 
LJ The Fortunes of the Indies 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and tne book | 


[ The Crimson Sweater 
(J Curly of Circle Bar 


(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose $4) 
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Dog and Child Culture 


dogs and one-man wives seem to be in con- 
stant demand. 

Marriage itself and family life originally 
grew out of snobbery. It occurred to the chief 
men of the tribe that since they were better 
than anybody else, the only way to be sure of 
fit associates would be to have about them 
their own flesh and blood. Hence the begin- 
ning of interest in one’s own personal children. 
Today most parents might prefer to have their 
children a little more disposed to take them 
seriously. The ideal child would be one that 
thoroughly subjugates his personal desires and 
always does exactly as bidden, thus flatter- 
ingly accepting his parents’ wishes as supe- 
rior to his own. He should also from time 
to time make plain to his parents, partic- 
ularly his father: ‘How perfectly wonderful 
you are! And how nobly generous! Think of 
all the food and clothing and shelter and wis- 
dom you are constantly bestowing upon me. 
How can I ever thank you enough?” The 
trouble with children is that, not having known 
any other world, they take this one as a matter 
of course and see no reason to be thankful for 
the privilege of existing, or other routine favors. 
They are cursed by primal instincts, and dis- 
like to admit inferiority, even to their parents. 
Hence they are reluctant to say, “Thank you,” 
because that is a confession of indebtedness. 
No child, or other savage, ever formally express- 
es gratitude until he has been taught, or com- 
pelled, to acquire the habit. If you ever gave an 
Indian guide a present of a gun or fishing rod, 
did he come right out and thank you for it? 
I’m told that no Indian language, or other primi- 
tive tongue, contains a word for “thank you.” 

Now, a dog has a natural inherited aptitude 
for playing on the vanity of his master, by 
deferring to him. The wild life of his early 
ancestors compelled them, for purposes of self- 
protection, to recognize a leader, and it seems 
to him logical enough to substitute his human 
master for the canine tribal chief of long ago. 
By this same primitive instinct, he not only 
obeys his master, but will fight in defense of 
him or of his home as his antecedents used to 
fight to protect the den. This watch-dogging 
ability makes the dog’s owner feel an added 
importance—a heightened personal formidabil- 
ity—for which he feels duly grateful, and this 
attaches him to the dog by close bonds of 
sympathy. While his dog is thus pleasing him 
his child is probably guilty of the effrontery of 
doing things on his own initiative, instead of 
adhering strictly to parental orders; or perhaps 
| he is showing troublesome curiosity by med- 
dling with some of his father’s precious junk. 
No wonder the master-parent is often more 
considerate of the feelings of his four-legged 
ward. Nor would it be surprising if the child 
were disposed to think: Lucky dog! 





Marjorie From Across 
the Street 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair of 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
|; the whole sheet on a heavy piece of paper cr 
cambric and put under a weight to dry before 
cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A and 
B on the lower edge of the doll. From the back 
of the doll insert one end of the rubber band 
in slit A and the other end through slit B, and 
slip a bow through each loop to keep it from 
pulling out. Put your first two fingers through 
the rubber band at the back of the doll, and 
they will make cunning little legs for Marjorie 
to dance about with. 

Note: See the illustration in the upper left- 
| hand corner of the page. 

So that your fingers will appear to be the 
same length, roll one end of the paper shoes 
| around and paste on or near the dotted line 
| according to the size of your fingers. When 
you wish to use the legs that you have cut out, 
carefully remove the rubber band and insert 
the tabs A and B in the slits A and B from the 
back of the doll. 
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The Apple Tree 


(Continued from page 64) 


the gipsy fiddler of whom he had spoken so 
harshly. But he played badly himself. His 
thoughts were not with his bow. 

“You shamed me to the other girls. I had 
told them how well you played. But you did | 
not play well at all,” Marta told him angrily as 
they returned home. 

He tried to take hold of her hand, but she 
would not let him. She was angry, peevish. 

“Tt’s because my fingers were stiff from the 
work in the garden,” he excused himself. 

“Then you should not plant trees,” she | 
retorted angrily. “The girls will laugh and 
mock me. Already the tailor’s daughter, 
Maria, has said that I thought you played well | 
because—” 

“Because of what?” Honi asked, demanding 
the end of the unfinished sentence. 

Marta looked at him, blushed, and was 
silent. 

“She is a wise girl, that Maria,” Honi re- 
marked, and caught Marta’s swinging arm. 
“T shall play worse than that next Sunday to 
prove that she was right.” 

One could not quarrel with Honi. He 
always found the right word to turn tears into 
laughter. Even Marta’s mother would laugh 
at his sallies, and she was never known to 
laugh. He kept Bujor in laughter for hours by 
telling him stories. Every morning, at sunrise, 
Honi would go out into the field to look at his 
trees. His hosts had not permitted him to set 
out more than the first six. Bujor’s wife was 
sure they would not grow well, because a 
tzigan had set them. 

“He expects apples on them overnight,” 
the old gardener joked at the inn, telling his 
friends about it. ‘‘You should have seen that 
tsigan’s face when he saw the first leaf on one 
of ‘his’ trees! I laughed and laughed. I told 
him there would be apples on them the fol- 
lowing day, apples red and juicy, and his eyes 
became as round and as big as my fists.” 

The growth of those six trees became 
Honi’s chief interest in life. It seemed to him 
that the whole universe, the sun, the rain, the 
air, existed only because those trees needed all 
that. Even Marta was there because in 
some mysterious fashion she was necessary | 
to the apple trees, his trees, that he had | 
planted. 

He played his fiddle much better of the | 
following Sunday, and Maria, the tailor’s 
daughter, who had a witty tongue and was 
jealous and envious of ail the girls in the village, 
said that is was because the ézigan was.in love. | 
And it was not hard to guess with whom. 

‘Bujor and his wife had better look out,”’ | 
she whispered to her friends. 





ATE one Sunday night Honi was walking 

homeward with Marta. Her mother, holding 
on to the limp arm of her father, who had tasted 
too often and too much of the new wine, was 
ahead of them. 

“You played well tonight, Honi,” Marta 
said, gliding her hand into his. 

She heard him sigh. 

“What makes you so sad?” 

“Oh, things— so many things!’ Of a sudden 
he was angry. He put his hands on her 
shoulders and said sharply: 

“You leaned your head so, on Jorga’s 
shoulder, while you danced with him. Are you 
in love with Jorga? Is that why you want me 
to play well, so you can dance well with 
him?” 

“It was because you played so beautifully, 
not because I love him,” she answered truth- 
fully. “I can’t tell you what I felt, Honi. I 
can’t tell you.” 

He understood. “Well, it’s a bad thing to 
play well when another man is dancing with 
the woman you love. I shall teach Jorga how 





to play the fiddle well.” 

After that he was gay again. Bujor refused 
to go to sleep unless Honi played for him. Be- 
fore he stretched himself out on his cot he 
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Astonishingly 
easy to Vacuum clean 


office 


In the largest 
building in St. Louis, 
Mo., the Railway Ex- 


change Building 42 

Vacuettes are used, for 

the nightly cleaning of 

rugs and carpets in the 
Offices. 


HIS modern vacuum cleaner auto- 

matically creates its own suction. 
It requires no electricity! It glides along 
over carpets and rugs so freely, so easily, 
that daily vacuum cleaning seems no 
effort at all. 

Of course the Vacuette is simple to use 
‘it’s always ready and can be taken 

from room to room without making or 

changing electrical connections. 

Used for Daily Cleanings 
Simply gliding the Vacuette over your 
rugs creates the suction—a_ ball-bear- 
inged worm gear drives the revolving 
fan. The Vacuette is surprisingly light, 
it only weighs seven and one-half pounds. 
Women find this automatic cleaner so 
easy to use it quickly becomes a daily 
habit. 

How the Vacuette Saves Rugs 
Much of the daily accumulation of dust 
and dirt settles down into the nap of 
your rugs. It is this hidden 
dirt that ruins rugs by cutting 
the fine nap. 











Daily surface sweeping does 
not remove this buried grit. 


SEND FOR our new 


and preservation of Rugs. 


all kinds oi rug stains. 


Ltd., Miller Bidyg., 


© S, & F, Co. 1923 


non electric 


free book on the care 
It tells how to 
make your rugs last longer—how to remove 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Largest manufacturers of Automatic Vacuum 
Cleaners in the world. 


Also manufactured in Canada 
48 York Street, 


. Approved by Good Housekeeping 
’ and Modern Priscilla 
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Thousands of women will be made 
happy this Christmas with a Vacuette, 
the wire-less vacuum cleaner 


With the Vacuette yourrugs are thorough- 
lv suction cleaned each day—it’s just 
_aS easy as using a carpet sweeper. 
Rug Manufacturers Recommend It 
The Vacuette method combines the 
gentle surface sweeping of a revolving 
bristle brush with the deep cleaning ac- 
tion of powerful air suction. 


Many of the best known rug manufac- 
turers are recommending that women 
use the Vacuette for the daily cleaning 
of their treasured floor-coverings. 

A Vacuette for Mother’s Christmas 
What would make a more lasting, more 
useful, more appreciated gift for Mother’s 
Christmas than a Vacuette? It will help 
so much to lessen the burden of each day’s 
housework. With all its advantages—its 
ease of use and its convenience, the Vacu- 
ette costs only about half what you would 
expect to pay. 

A demonstration in your own home will 
not obligate you in any way. Look in 
the phone book for Vacuette or, if there 
is no branch in your city, write us for the 
address of our nearest 

representative. 
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VACUUM CLEANER 
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*‘Sag-Proof’’ Ribs 


An Exclusive Feature of Bluebird Rods 


Home hardware makers for over a half century 
developed the ornamental, sag-proof ribs and im- 
proved design of Bluebird Rods. The beautiful 
effects they allow are impossible with old-style rods. 

Graceful, efficient, rustless, with projections of 
just right length, ‘Bluebirds keep curtains neatly 
draped, clean, sanitary. They hook on easily yet 
won't come down and soil your curtains. 


Single, double and triple Satin Gold or White Enamel 
Finished Rods suit every home and window, modest 
or elaborate. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Bluebirds’— 
the new rods with sag-proof ribs. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc, NEW YORK 
Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 





COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval, An individual line, 
known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for its 
distinctive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. Per- 
sonal mail orders attended to. Write early for samples. 





Jessie H. MoNicoL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | Dr. Esenwein Dept.67 


Lessons in Auction Bridge 


Shepard’s Studio, the only College of Auction 





tifle exposition of the principles that govern 
correct bidding and playing of the most fasci- 
nating of all card games. 

Our thorough course of instruction will take 
you through the elementary steps and method- 
ically develop your playing so that you may 
fully understand and enjoy the game that holds 





Particularly 


Enlarged Section 
Showing 
Sag-Proof Ribs 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A practical forty-lesson course in the writing_and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Springfield, Mass. 





Please address : 
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GIFTS FOR 
EVERY MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY 


NEW IMPROVED YANKEE 

Bri wagers widites ata . The ideal watch for the every-day 
ridge, offers you a simple, clear and scien- American. $2.00 

YANKEE RADIOLITE 

valuable to motorists, 

sportsmen, nursing mothers,etc. $3.00 


INGERSOLL JUNIOR 
Small size, thin model. 
watch of millions of men and 

$3.50 


The favorite 


undisputed place as the favorite of modern boys. . 
society. MIDGET 

12 LESSONS by mail, $10.00 For women, girlsandsmall boys. $3.60 

. a oes WATERBURY 
Including the book *‘Laws of Auction” and our A jeweled, 12-size watch that combines 
patented AUCTION PROMPTER; an _ infallible stamina with style. $5.00 
device that shows how te bid, lead and play bridge RELIANCE 
hands correctly A fine 7-jeweled watch. Thin model. A 

These lessons are prepared by our faculty, con- thoroughbred in every detail. (St 0O 


sisting of five of the most highly rated 
perts in the country We also instruct in 
viduals or classes of any number, eithe 
our class rooms or at clubs or residences, any- 
where. Expert supervisors and lecturers fur- 
nished for large public or private functions. 
Address all mail to The Dean, 

SHEPARD’S STUDIO, Inc. 
20 West 54th Street New York City 
Expert analysis and _ instructicn, 

Bridge, Mah Jong or Pung Chow 

Authors, text book, ‘‘Auction To Win” 











filled case, $10.00.) 





The Apple Tree 


asked the gipsy boy to lean his ear toward him. 

“There will be apples on your trees in the 
morning,” he shouted at the top of his voice. 

It was his steady joke. Even at the inn he 
had done the same thing. He would look at 
Honi, and burst out into loud laughter, and 
laugh until tears came into his eyes and rolled 
into his thick gray beard that reached to his 
belt. He was a hard-working, gay man who 
loved to eat and drink and laugh. At the inn 
he would call: 

“Come here, Stan, let me tell you some- 
thing. That ¢sigan boy waits for apples to 
grow overnight on his trees. Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

And so the summer passed. 

All of Honi’s trees “took.” There were 
leaves on each of them. The branches grew 
thicker. Little knots burst under the thin 
bark, and elongated themselves into twigs, and 
spread and mounted in their thirst for sun- 
shine and warmth. Bujor was showing them 
daily to his wife, laughing in her face. 

“You see?” 

But the. wind came, the cold wind of the 
sudden autumn. The wind that blows steadily 
in one direction, bowing the strongest trees to 
the ground and warning people to see whether 
the stoves are well chimneyed and the barns 
well propped. 





ONE by one the leaves fell until all were 

gone. And lo, the heart of the gipsy began 
| to long for his people and the open space again. 
He was disheartened to look at the naked 
saplings he had planted. Daily Marta watched 
him go to the shore to look at the other side. 
She understood. He was anxious to leave. Her 
heart shrank as she noticed that he no longer 
watched for moments to be alone with her. 
She remembered the song, ‘The heart of a 
gipsy is as light as his feet. Today here, to- 
morrow there.” She had hoped his love for 
her would hold him. But he was already far 
and away from her, so distant was his gaze. 
I:ven his voice had changed. And one morn- 
ing she heard his cry of joy, 

“They are coming! They are coming 

Martarannearhim. Four large rafts loaded 
with gipsy wagons were gliding over the waters. 
Honi was waving his arms wildly and shouting 
at his people. 

“Anxious to leave me, Honi?” Marta cried. 

“Not that, Marta. Anxious to see my peo- 
ple. My father, my mother, my friends.” 

“And then?” she asked, looking him in the 
eyes. 

“Then,” he answered, as though awakened 
from a dream. 

She ran into the house. Her eyes were full 
of tears. Her throat was choked with cries of 
despair. 

There was great joy in Motu’s camp that 
day. Bujor’s wife received another necklace 
of gold, also many other things that were given 
her by the other women of the tribe. Was not 
Honi well again? And big and strong and 
clear-eyed? And they had presents for Marta 
and for Bujor and for the priest and the inn- 
keeper, and for everybody. For two days and 
two nights Motu’s gold paid for everything 
that was eaten and drunk at the inn. And not 
twelve but fifty wax candles were given to the 
church, and a barrel full of oil to burn in the 
little lamps under the green and red painted 
icons of the house of God. They had had a 
good summer that year, the gipsies. God had 
been good to them. Honi was healthy again. 

“Drink. Drink. Eat. Eat. And let the 
fiddlers play,” Motu called again and again. 

Bujor was telling the story of the apple trees. 
“Every morning that gipsy boy expected to see 
apples on his trees.” 

On the third morning after its arrival Motu’s 
caravan was on the road again. They were in 
ahurry. Winter was coming, was on the wing 
already. The last of the migrating birds had 
flown wedgewise eastward. During the two 
days of gaiety Marta had hardly seen Honi. 
His people held him in their midst. They were 
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grateful to the white folk —“Barter with them, 
eat and drink with them, but when night comes, 
go to your own camp.” Honi was theirs. 
His mother would not let him out of her eyes. 

Honi, too, was a gipsy again. His people 
had so many things to tell him of the summer 
they had gone through without him. They 
were the road, the open space. They were life, 
gipsydom. He forgot his trees. He thought 
only occasionally of Marta. She had been 
good tohim. But there were other girls, Chita 
and Veta. He had never noticed them before. 
And they were beautiful, Chita especially. Not 
so beautiful as Marta. But he understood 
them better. Marta! She would never con- 
sent to wander in a tent wagon. If she loved 
him, why did she not come? She was tied 
down to a home with a permanent roof and a 
steady floor; burdened with ducks and geese 
and trees that shed their leaves when winter 
came! Marta! Trees! There were apples 
enough on the trees that bordered the roads. 

“Hi, ho.” He.took the leather lines in his 
hand and cracked the whip over the well-fed 
horses’ flanks. He was driving his father’s 
wagon. At the crossroads he turned his head. 
Marta was standing near the water well. The 
red painted wooden pail was at her feet. One 
hand was.on the rope; with the other she held 
her apron to hereyes. She wascrying. Fora 
moment he halted the horses, undecided— 
expecting her to join him. 

“Hi, ho, to the left. We are on the road 
again.” The horses pulled. 

“Hi ho, I am a gipsy again,” 
from the fulness of his lungs. 

As the little wagon swerved to the side, he 
turned his head toward the house again. 
Marta was just entering the door, carrying the 
pail of water in one hand and wiping her eyes 
on her apron with the other. Then she disap- 
peared, while the wagon went forward, leaving 
clouds of dust behind the wheels. 


he sang out 


THAT night, as they camped some twenty 

miles away, and as they were sitting around 
a big fire, the men were plying Honi with ques- 
tions as to his life among the Rumanians. One 
of the men, after wondering how well the boy 
looked, asked facetiously, 

“And how about that plump girl?” 

Honi shrugged his shoulders after meeting 
Chita’s steady glance at him. A little later, 
while the men were one by one falling asleep 
on the ground, Chita came to sit near Honi. 

“So you are breaking hearts, are you?” 

“I?” answered Honi. “I was sick. But I 
arm well now.” 

“Then why did that girl cry when you left?” 

“Oh, because we were good friends,” he an- 
swered nonchalantly. 

Chita was getting her long black tresses in 
shape, twisting many copper and silver pieces 
into them, as she looked at the boy and spoke 
with him. Above them a pale moon wan- 
dered through the heavy clouds. They were 
silent for a while. Her pale face looked like 
silver on a brown background. Her black eyes 
shone in the deep white water of her eye. 

“She was my only friend,” Honi repeated to 
break the silence. 

“T don’t see you crying,” Chita remarked 
pointedly. 

Then she got up, and without bidding him 
good-night, she went to her tent. 

For a long time Honi sat reflecting 
vaguely about many things. But his mind 
could not fasten to any particular thought. 
They were continually merging one with 
another, dissolving, creating visions that floated 
vaguely before him. And before his open eyes 
the two faces—the golden one of Marta and 
the dark silver one of Chita—merged and 
changed features until Marta’s golden hair was 
turning black like that of the gipsy girl’s and 
Chita’s eyes were becoming blue, as blue as 
Marta’s. 

When his father’s voice called him to sleep 
inside the tent, for it was getting cold and the 
old man was anxious about his son’s health, 
Honi shook himself together and entered the 
tent, whistling a song. 





A breakfast 
room suite 
of Italian 
Renaissance 
type, in solid 
walnut, con- 
Sisting of 
table, six 
chairs,serving 
table, fern- 
stand, retail- 
ing at about 
$135.00. 














To Know Walnut Is To Love It 


Inherent in the breast of the home- 
maker is a deep respect for American 
walnut. 


Arespect based upon an appreciation 
of its many virtues. First, there is its 
beauty; a beauty as permanent as 
Nature herself. Then there are its 
qualities of sturdiness, of substantial- 
ness. Of more recent years, its 
moderate pricehas put walnut within 
the reach of the many who formerly 
contented themselves 
with admiring it. 

The love for walnut, 
lustrous and deep-hued 


AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


in the morning sunlight, will be 
strengthened by the remembrance 
of the little care it requires to keep 
it looking so beautiful today, to- 
morrow—until the years make it 
part of your dearest memories, and 
the children commence to prize it as 
an heirloom. 


Write for “Real American Walnut 
Furniture,” a practical guide for 
furniture buyers.The easy 
way to distinguish genu- 
ine walnut from substi- 
tutes is clearly explained. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 810 





616 South Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago, Ill, 





HOW TO IDENTIFY IT 


Three things to remember 


Cut out this Ask if it is real walnut —if all ex- 


memorandum + posed surfaces are real walnut. 
for future ref- 2 Walnut has characteristic pores 
ence. + which appear ae the surface as 


fine pen lines, dots or dashes, 
easily visible. ‘Substitute woods 


in buying walnut furniture 
do not show these lines, dots or 
dashes distinctly. 


3 Make sure that legs, rails and 
+ mouldings are of the same wood 
as tops, fronts and sides—real 


walnut. 


Be qualified to 
judge genuine 
walnut for 
yourself. 





PROTECT YOUR WALLS 


Whenever you want to hang up a 
picture or light wall decorations use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads «+ Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, ete., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


Sold everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada 15e. 
, PUSH-PIN CO., eS a eo Pa 














TRAIN CHILDREN 


OMETHING MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded ontheprin- 
ciple that confidence isthe 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
Hi amazingly easy for anv parent to apply. 


Thi item, 
Highest Endorsements jor ciecaisior 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 


ate results for thousands of parents in all parts of the 
world, It is endorsed by leading educators, 


FREE BOOK 


**New Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
titleof a ee | book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of the 
Parents Association. Send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now as this announcement may never 
appear here again, 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 6512 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











=—==The Maid and Her Mistress’  epanees 


A charming and authoritative book 
on Correct Maid Service and 
Training—approved by Ida Bailey 
Allen. For sale in the S. E. B. 
Uniform Department of your city’s 
leading Department Store, or sent 
direct for 25c. 


Write today 
S. E. Badanes Co., 66 West 23 St., New York. 





-with Tiny Dots of 
Rose or Blue or Gold 


Brighten Homes for the Holidays 


Attractively Boxed for Gifts 

7 ACH set comprises one pair ruffled Vani- 
4 tie curtains, with ruffled tie backs; two 
dresser scarfs; a handsome bedspread with 
panel insets outlined at sides with fine hem- 
stitching, from which falls a ruffled valance. 
An attached bolster cover is furnished with 
hemstitched hem. Set with spread for single- 
size beds, $9.25; with double-size spreads, $10; 
extra curtains, $2.85 pair. Sets send postpaid, 
Descriptive folder free. 


ANITIE COMPANY : 
a 


Makers of Curtains and Boudoir 
732 Westminster St Providence ,R |! 
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Distinctive Designs 
for Home Lighting 


HE Lantern illustrated below is a hall 

light of Sheraton design. It is typical 
of the grace and beauty one finds in all 
Sheraton lighting equipment. Never before 
have artist and craftsmen so successfully 
co-operated in producing distinctive designs 
that can be sold at such a moderate price. 


The Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. is 
making it possible for one to own beautiful 
chandeliers and wall brackets without spend- 
ing a small fortune onthem. Our brochure 

Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting’’ 
describes and illustrates charming designs 
suitable for living room, dining room, bed 
rooms, sun parlor and halls. 


Write today for a copy of this brochure and 
name of dealer in your city who is privileged 
to show authentic Sheraton designs. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER Mea. Co. 
221 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















Against Winter’s blustery snowy winds, 
delicateskinsneed protection. Lablache 
protects—is safe, pure, clinging, daintily 
fragrant, invisible. 
For fifty years 
the choice of 
fastidious wo- 
men. 
Refuse Substitutes. 

They _may be danger 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 


or Cream. SOc a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.6r 
125 Kingston St., Bostoa, Mass. 
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The Apple Tree 


“Cover up and sleep, my son,” Motu ad- 
vised the restless boy. ‘We have a long way 
ahead of us.” 

For many days they traveled at top speed 
from early morning to sundown. Motu, the 
chief, was in a hurry. He wanted to reach 
the warmer climate of Greece before the winter 
had come. He had been told the winter would 
be hard on his son. Every night, after the 
tribe had camped, Chita would come and sit 
down by Honi and talk to him. She did not 
encourage him to love-making. She was 
thinking of the other one who was crying. She 
knew what it was. Once a man she had loved 
had gone his way unfeelingly. What mattered 


| if the other one was not a gipsy! She was a 


woman. Yet—she wished Honi had never 
known the other one. 

Deftly, and with great care not to arouse his 
suspicions, she questioned him about his rela- 
tions with Marta. Honi was evasive. He 
tried to catch her hands. But she had seen 
the other woman cry when he left her, and the 
bond of sympathy with all womanhood was 
aroused in her. When she had slowly wormed 








High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


executive, Tea Room Manager, ete. 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, host- ‘ . 
youin touch withexcellent opportunities. 


esses, ete., wanted for high-salaried positions in 
An *s Fourth Largest Industry . Rendrede of 
re ishments now opening every week are 


1 advancement, fascinating work 
that developscharm and person 
1 





rained executives. Shortage acute. Rae ak Geis 
n this uncrowded 


Students are winning snecess 
“T am now hostess 


One student writes: 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
ionable section—salary 

beautiful apartment for my girls and self, 


Write for it today. 


crying rt bike) 
ewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 

daily callsforexecutives to fill big-paying positions, 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the 


of Spare-Time Training for a 


) Lewie Systen 
: splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. 


= LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Founded 1916 Washington, D. C. 
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December 1923 Good Housekeeping 












OUR “REGULAR" PACKAGE “2 


200 Sheets | 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 









Of all Christmas gifts, none is more tasteful tnan 
t The original household note paper—used 
in better homes everywhere 
neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes in 
rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6 x 7; enve- 
Sterling quality. Special fa- 
Remit with order 


this. 
Name and address 


lopes to match. 
cilities insure prompt service 
—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will send 
| C. 0. D. West of Denver and outside U S. add 
| %. Money refunded if not satisfied, 

| THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO 

| 1240 Park Avenue 


|AMERICAN eo STATIONERY 








out everything from him and he had cried out 
that if Marta had loved him she would have 
gone along with him when the tribe came to 
take him away, Chita replied, 

“No, it was for you to stay with her.” 

“Would you have wanted me to stay with 
her?” Honi asked, taking hold of both her hands 
and looking straight at her. 

‘Yes.. Now” 

Then she threw her arms about his neck and 
sobbed. 

From that night on the meetings between 
the two young people were painful to both 
of them. Chita was not able to break away 
from him completely, and yet she felt that she 
was robbing the other woman of her rights. 
The crying face of the other one was always 
between her and Honi. 

“She has taken care of you. She has nursed 
you back to health. Not that another woman 
should enjoy it. Ican’t. I can’t!” she would 
cry out when he begged for her lips. 

“But she is not a gipsy,” he answered her. 

To which she shrugged her shoulders and 
answered, ‘Oh, she is a woman.” 


ANOTHER month and another month 

passed. When they were certain that the 
snow was already lying heavily on the hills 
that bordered the Danube, they landed at the 
place of their destination, where the olive hills 
were beginning tc turn green again, and where 
the vines were again stretching their antennae 
to fasten themselves, to brace themselves be- 
fore the heavy bunches of grapes, brown and 
luscious, like children at a hungry breast, should 
begin to pull at them for the sweet juice. 

Chief Motu, after having completed the ar- 
rangement of the camping of the tribe, talked 
to his men. He loved to talk to them, and 
they loved to listen to his wisdom. 

“The Danube is frozen now; while we are 
sitting here cooling ourselves from the warm 
day, men and women are shivering around the 
stoves there, listening te the howling of the 
wolves. There surely is snow three feet deep 
on the road, and the sap of the trees, frozen 
below ground, makes them look like frozen 
corpses. Rejoice, for we are in a warm coun- 
try, where there is summer the year round.” 

The reference to trees made Honi think of 
the six apple trees he had planted with his own 
hands in Bujor’s garden. They too, young and 
thin, were standing buried in the snow like 
frozen corpses. A tenderness and a pity for 
them overwhelmed him. as if they had been 
six small children that he had left behind him 
in the cold, while he had gone away to sun him- 
self in a warmer climate. If he had only been 
able to take them along with him! Tears came 
to his eyes, and suddenly he began te sing cf six 
little children a cruel father had left in the snow 
when winter came. So heartrending and sad 
was the song that the gipsies surrounded the 
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boy, taking up the refrain of the song he im- 
provised, all singing in chorus: 

“Six little children were left in the snow by 
a cruel father.” 

That night Honi asked of Motu, “Do you 
think trees suffer and have pain?” 

“They die when you injure them too badly,” 
the father answered. 

“Tt isn’t of death I am asking, but of pain 
where there is yet life.” 

“If they can die, they can have pain,” Motu 
reflected. “Have you ever seen how flowers 
laugh after a rain? Have you ever seen how 
trees stretch their necks hungrily toward the 
sun?” 

A long silence ensued between father and 
son. Motu, the old man, was thinking about 
life and all the details of it in a general way, 
while Honi was thinking specifically of the 
trees he had planted to the exclusion of all other 
trees in the world. A sudden longing to go 
hack and be near them arose in his breast. 

But life in a new country, life on the road 
especially, demands and takes all the energy 
and all the vitality of a person, leaving no 
strength and vigor for memories. All the old 
is forgotten in the bustle of the new. After a 
day’s toil, which was more complicated because 
of lack of knowledge of the language of the 
country, the labor of making a new camp was 
too great to allow any time for reflection, 
Chita, whose love for the boy had vanquished 
many of her scruples, was beginning to wonder 
whether Honi’s neglect was not because she 
had aroused in him with her talk a love for the 
other woman which he had never felt before. 
But if there were any thoughts strong enough 
to live in Honi’s mind, after a day’s toil, they 
were for the trees he had planted. And when 
he would dream of them, and all that sur- 
rounded them, Bujor, and his wife, Marta’s 
head always merged with that of Chita. 


A NOTHER month, and Chief Motu said: 
*™ “Tt’s Easter Sunday. The ice of the Danube 
is flowing seaward. The snow on the hills is 
melting. The peasants are sharpening their 
plowshares. The sap has thawed down and is 
rising to the branches of the trees.” 

The old man was smothering a desire to 
go back to the old roads, to meet the men and 
women he knew. Honi’s mother had re- 
peatedly remarked the food had no savor in the 
land of eternal summer. 

Honi’s heart leaped for joy. Were they go- 
ing to turn the noses of the horses Danube- 
ward? But Motu was afraid for the health of 
his son. He knew how the treacherous marsh 
fevers would return unless the person affected 
absented himself for several years from the 
place he had contracted them. Also business 
was too good where they were. There had 
been no gipsies there for years. His tribe was 
getting rich. He had plans for them to go to 
Turkey. In Constantinople, where he had 
heard there were many of his people, one could 
pick up golden ducats in the street. Honi 
could sing so beautifully. There were many 
in his tribe who could play and sing. There 
were George and Stan and Voda, three of the 
best violin players. There were also so many 
of his men who were good horse traders. It 
was best for them to turn toward Constanti- 
nople. In three months they would be there. 
They could go from there to the land of the 
Muscovites. And if the fates should be kind 
to them, they would turn back in two or three 
years. 

“But why not go to Rumania?” asked Honi 


“Because I will it differently,” answered his | 


father. 

The following morning they were already on 
their way. When they were making camp 
again that night, Chita looked at the sad face 
of Honi. 

“You are sad because you are getting further 
and further away from Matchin, where your 
heart was left behind,” she told him. 

“Tt is as you say,” he answered, and went 
away. 

But he turned back toward the girl. He 























Stories you remember best 


Are they not the ones you heard, 
and read, as acchild? Isn’t “Alice in 
Wonderland” more vivid to you than 
the book you read last month? 


How important, then, the selection 
of your children’s books. Now is 
their harvest time of memory. Be 
sure the impressions they glean are 
those which build imagination, good 
taste, and character. 

Rano MCNALLy Books for Chil- 
dren are constructive, as well as de- 
lightful entertainment. New or old, 
they are classics. They are arranged 
in series according to age, so right 
selection is easy. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
By Seymour Loveland 
The Old Testament stories retold. 
It’s the book for your child, no matter 
what your faith or creed. With 12 
full pages and 100 half and quarter 
pages in color by Milo Winter. 


EARLY CANDLELIGHT 
STORIES 
By Stella C. Shetter 
“Tell me a story about when you 
were little.’ And a real grandmother 


BRS 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for 


Children and Guide for Selection. 
more than 150 books for every age and temperament, and 


helps you choose. 


Dept. Z-4 
and Guide for Selection. 


Name 





A quality Initial Belt Buckle—beautiful hammered 


t 
rs nic. silver. Price $1.00. Initial Belt Chain to match, 





$1.00. Genuine Cowhide Black Leather Belt, 75c. 


Order COMBINATION OFFER, all three, 
ies in fancy gift box - = «= $2.50 
o Specify initial and length of belt. 


for Dealers: Write for details of 3-doz. assortment. 


Xmas 





R. M. GLOVER MFG. CO., Dept. 17 
1040 Wayne Street - + Detroit, Mich. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Children 


tells stories of her life on a New 
England farm in the Sixties. Color 
plates and drawings in black and 
white by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
By Alexandre Dumas 

A new translation. With his loyal 
friends, the “Three Inseparables,” 
d’Artagnan, ever dashing, gallant, 
and gay, by clever intrigue and skill- 
ful sword-play wins his way through 
the pages of the book. Illustrated in 
color by Milo Winter. 


JANEY 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


JERRY AND JEAN 
DETECTORS 
By Clara Ingram Judson 


SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By Elizabeth Boyle 
Three delightful new titles com- 
prising the “HAPPY HOUR 
SERIES,” illustrated in color by 
Dorothy Lake Gregory. Clever 
stories which hide their lessons of 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness be- 
hind their exciting adventures. 


It describes fully 
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200 Colors 
14 Varieties 





BEACON WORSTED CO., 





KNITTING YARNS 


Send today for FREE SAMPLE CARD and illustrated folder of newest styles 
in knitted garments with full instructions. Hand-knitted holiday gifts are 


I ble. 1923-24 col d 
ready, Largest assortment we have ever shown Eree ON Request 
Dept. 14, 112-114 East 19th St., % # 








Finest Quality 
Money Back 
Guarantee 
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“There’s No Spread 
like the Dolly Madison.”’ 

Look for the woven 
label on every spread. 











Send 25 cents for 
a Doll's Bedspread. 













for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe 
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Bed Spreads 


Decorative : Mate rial to Match 


Brrtt Mays MATERNITY | 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 


A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 


May,10E. 46 New York 


A Bedroom of 
Distinctive 


Madison—a __ delightful 


plete a charming picture. 


No ironing is required. 


colors. 


Dolly Madison spreads are 
sold at the better stores. We 
will send you the name of the 
nearest dealer and a_ booklet 
describing the many uses of 
Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth on 


request. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
Frankford 





MADISON 


US. PAT OFF 


and Sels and 











WOMAN’S FIELD FOR INDEPENDENCE. Big de- 
mand for good candy. Quickly learned 
Make big money at home orinshop. Many 
graduates in business. Complete courses, 
resident or correspondence. Write Elinor 
G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet D 12. 

The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St., N. Y- 
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Arresting Pain with 
‘“‘Concentrated Sunlight’ 


NSTEAD of hot water, Now Stein-O-Lite 
messy poultices, intoler- can become your first aid 
able plasters, etc., modern Because Stein-O-Lite rays 
medical science today uses —, bur OF ee at 

wy “le ; H Skin see why n a 7 
es new ee and — any individual can use it. For 
more effective method o the pains of little ones as well 
relieving pain. as grown-ups. Think of its 
It is—adiant Heat and convenience, too—just screw & 


Light, as feet plug into a light socket, turn 
ne 7 Se produced by the switch and a flood of pain- 


soothing light starts to work. 
P ¢ We Invite you to trya 

Why Stein-O-Lite 

is more effective 


Stein-O-Lite 
We know—and phy- 
Old fashioned hot applications 
while helpful have little pene- 


. sicians know—the 
Special great powers of Stein- 
O-Lite. But we want 
Offer you to try it—thor- 
trative power They heat only 


oughly at our risk on 
the surface. Stein-O-Lite’s ‘‘con- 


FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
centrated sunlight’’ penetrates 


Send us er in ae 
=o a no money order, 
b neath A the surface. Se beak’ date ap Za 
stimulation it eases the throb- check (also sent 
bing congested tissues. You can c.O. D. postage 
actually feel the pain-shot prep aie) ta € 
tissues relax and the pain die j Rach ieden dicen bd 
out as the warm, mellow Tays all that our ac- Stein-O- This has 
—golden as tropical sunlight— companying lit- Lite ree @ focus- 
g " > P| ep erature rO= are ge 6M g or 
Py _ a a claims, return. #6 tributed burning 
ean as sunlight,  s - and we will evenly— point. 
sunlight, pleasant as_ sunlight cheerfully refund no burn- 
—Stein-O-Lite does the work. money ing point 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ce NT] 


tein-O-Lite Corp., 141 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





NOTE—If you desire 
the Stein -O - Lite @ 
C.O. D. check here 


Nene_______ 


understanding that should it prove unsatisfactory 
after 5 days’ trial I can return it—and my money 
will be refunded. | 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $12 for a Stcin-O-Lite with the | 
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Charm 
The bedspread is a Dolly 


affair 
made of Dolly Madison Crinkle 
Cloth that decorates and en- 
hances the beauty of a room. 
Draperies, bureau scarfs, and so 
on, of the same material com- 











Dolly Madison Bedspreads 
and Sets make unusual and very 
acceptable Christmas gifts. They 
are made in lovely color com- 
binations and do not lose their 
crinkle after they are laundered. 













The Dolly Madison De Luxe 
spreads are made of the new 
Artsilk in rich iridescent shad- 
ings as well as beautiful solid 
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The Apple Tree 


longed to speak to some one about the reason 
for his sadness. 

“Sit down near me,” he asked Chita. 

Of a sudden she flared up. “Am I older 
than your mother to hear of your loves for 
other women?” she questioned with flaming 
eyes. 

“Not that. It is of other things I want to 
talk to you.” 


But she gave him one scornful look and left 

him standing with his whip in hand and 
bowed head, as if something had suddenly 
snapped within him. He felt there was no use 
talking to anybody about his troubles. None 
of them would understand why six trees, six 
apple trees looking like all the apple trees in 
the world, apple trees they passed every day 
on the roads before, and while, and after they 
were bearing fruit, should in any way deserve 
more attention than other apple trees, only 
because he had planted them himself! Yet it 
seemed to him that he had left his hands 
under their roots when he had dug the holes 
in which he had planted them. They were 
brothers. 

Now he understood why the peasants 
watched their gardens. He had his own trees, 
and he was away from them. But would any 
of his people understand that? It was spring 
now in Rumania. Had the winter hurt his 
trees so much that they were dead? Or was 
the sap already mounting to the branches? 
Were the little leaves crowning the top? Were 
new branches growing? Was the stem thickest? 
And oh, if they were alive, another year, and 
the white little flowers would besprinkle these 
to announce the bearing of fruit; apples from 
young trees. And he would be far away from 
them. Strangers would pick them, unfeelingly, 
tearing them away with the branches, as he 
himself had done from trees belonging to others. 
Would Marta take care of them? Or would she 
scorn them because he had planted them? 

And then one day, when the tribe had al- 
most reached the gates of Tchadaldja, before 
Constantinople, Honi was unable to rise in the 
morning. The fevers had got him again. In 
his delirium he sang of six little trees. In vain 
did his mother try all the incantations and 
medicines they knew of to bring the boy back 
to health. He had no will, no desire, to resist 
the tremblings that shook his frame. 

They were at the gates of Constantinople, 
but were afraid to enter them. Vaguely Motu 
had heard about a rule against sick people en- 
tering the Turkish capital. On the fourth day 
the old Hogea of the village, dressed in his 
white dolman and turbaned in green, visited 
them. He looked at the pale, feverish boy. 

“Tt were better you leave him here,” he said 
to Motu, “with some one to take care of him, 
as you go on your way. For it will be a long 
time before he will be able to follow you.” 

Honi heard the words of the old Hogea and 
looked at his father. 

Motu would not hear of it. “Where my 
son is, there is my place.” 

That evening he made Stan chief of the tribe 
while he would be away from them, remaining 
at the bedside of his son, and ordered them to 
proceed further on according to plans. It was 
the first time Chief Motu had remained un- 
heeded by his people. They refused to go. 
Not because they had no confidence in Stan, 
but because they wanted to share the fate of 
the chief and his son. 

In her tent Chita was crying continuously. 
“It is because of her, because of the other 
woman, that he is ill.” 

Two summers and two winters had passed. 
Daily Marta had gone out to the road, hoping 
Motu’s tribe would return to Matchin. For 
years and years they had come there twice 
every year, at the spring fair and after the har- 
vest. Many a time her heart had leaped with 
joy at the approaching rumble of horses from a 
distance. But every time it was another tribe 
of gipsies who had come. She asked for news 
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of Motu. Had tney not met him on the road? 
But all she ever heard was that they had heard 
he had gone to the land of the Turks. The 
youngsters down at the inn could not under- 
stand why Marta refused to dance with them. 
And neither her mother nor her father could 
understand why she refused to marry Jorga, the 
son of the wheelwright, the richest man in the 
village. It did not occur to them that her 
heart was bound to the young gipsy they had 
summered in their home. And Marta would 
not tell. She loved a gipsy, and he had scorned 
her! 

Daily Marta would go out in the garden— 
to be alone, she said. But in the second year 


Bujor was able to point out to his wife that her | 


garden lore was all wrong; that what she had 
said about gipsy hands bringing ill luck to trees 
was contrary totruth. If he ever were to plant 


a garden again, he would engage gipsies to do it. | 


For the six trees planted by the ‘sigan were 
more beautiful than any in the garden. The 
stems were stronger, the foliage was richer, 


and the branches wider. He did not know | 


that Marta had watered them daily, that she 
had kept the ground around them soft with her 
nails while crying for her lost love. 

Jorga, the wheelwright’s son, was pressing. 
Her father and mother had consented to the 
marriage. One evening he told Marta that if 
she refused to marry him of her own free will, 
he would come and steal her. It was an old 
custom of the country. If the parents were 
willing and the girl hesitated, the man gath- 
ered his friends about him and stole the girl. 

“Give me six more months,” Marta begged. 

But Jorga wouldn’t hear of it. “Six more 
days. On the seventh you are my wife.” 

And lo, one morning late in the spring, when 
Marta went out to the garden to weep undis- 
turbed, she found a ragged, spent man sleeping 
under one of the six trees. It was Honi, who 
had come back on foot, over mountain and 
rivers, after stealing away from his father’s 
surveillance. Pale and trembling he stood 
before her. His teeth were clattering. Marta 
looked at him, and then suddenly she began to 
cry aloud. He had not come for her. He had 
come to the trees he had left behind. But 
Honi’s hands caught at her waist. 

“T have come back, Marta. I have come 
back,” he told her between kisses. 

She was happy, Marta. But there was one 
question she wished him te answer. Was he 
going to take her along with him on the road? 
She was willing to gc with him. 

“No, Marta. Iam going to stay here for- 
ever to take care of my trees. 

And suddenly she wished that lightning or 
an earthquake would wrench the trees out by 
the rocts. She was more jealous of them than 
she could have been if these six trees had 
been six beautiful women. 


Portable Lamps 


(Continued from page 39) | 


library, dining-room, and hallway parchment 
is more generally used than silk, though silk 
shades of a more formal character are entirely | 
permissible. Recently some charming glass 
shades have been produced which make it 
possible for this medium to be used in some 
cases with good effect. Glass of the better sort 
may find aplace in the hallway or a man’s study. 

Textiles are generally the best choice for a | 
woman’s bedroom, while parchment would be 
the happy choice for a man. 

These are only glimpses into the possibilities 
of portable lamps. The subject is a fascinating | 
one, and its study will lead to many pleasing 
solutions of lighting problems. Portable lamps 
can solve most of the lighting problems of the | 
home, and we are bound to see a greater use of 
them in the future. 





Note. The Studio offers working directions || 


and hot iron patterns for making painted parch- | 
ment lamp shades which come in two groups: 
Group 1. 3 lamp shades, 45 cents. Group 2. 
3 designs for candle or side-light shields with hot 
tron patterns, for 4 of each design, 35 cents. 
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5 More than 3,000 furniture merchants 
3 sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will 
. be glad to give you the name of 
—— the merchant in your vicinity. 


Ionia, Mich. 





Either suites or single pieces 
of Ypsilanti Furniture are 
ideal Christmas gifts. 


'-= The pleasing individuality of rs 
' this furniture makes it pos- 
sible to fit it into every home. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 














Child Normal Today? 
Don't guess — Know! Guard your child from the serious 
effects of malnutrition—a malady which school authorities 
know is prevalent among children everywhere. z 
Any variation from normal weight is a warning signal 
which should be heeded immediately. Do not trust unre- 


liable public scales—weigh your child at home every morn- 
ing or evening on the 


HHealth-o-Meter 


GuasanTEEO 


Automatic Bathroom Scale 


Over-weight or under-weight can then be corrected bythe 
proper diet, rest and exercise. Health-o-Meter makes 
| wegng encore clothesthe good habit of every member of 
jthe family. It helps youto retain that ideal weight which 
is essential to a beautiful figure, and is an infallible guide- 
| post for your husband in keeping himself physically fit. 
The Health-o-Meter is small, compact and beautifully 
|finished in oven-baked white enamel. (Only 104% x 8% 
jinches.) FULLY GUARANTEED. 

It is a most acceptable and useful Christmas, Birthdayand 
Wedding gift. Special holly paper 
wrapping and prepaid shipment 
bearing your gift card will 
made without extra charge. 
|10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
|. Write today for this special 
| 10 day free trial offer and name 
of your dealer. 


Continental Scale Works, Dept. 3L, 
2126 West 21st Place,Chicago, Lil. 
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Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 
half or more on everything. 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 108-Z, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ‘“‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 
(J How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
© How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
C] How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(5 How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Nam 


e 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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be an event! 








; Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING CAKE, PUDDINGS, PASTRY, FOR FRYING 
AND FOR ALL GOOD COOKING 










Snowdrift is made by the Wesson Oil people 
from an oil as good as the finest salad oil you ever tasted 






Christmas Dinner should 



















Suggestions for making it at home, for buying 
it, and for equipping the nursery. 15c postpaid. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Tench Bache for thePicnal ne 


f —— An Appreciated Christmas Gift 









is this New Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition of 
America’s Leading Cook Book 


THE 

BOSTON COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK BOOK 

By FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 











q This new revised and greatly enlarged edition of the leading American cook 
book combines practically all the recipes formerly published in Miss 
Farmer’s “A New Book of Cookery” with the recipes contained in ‘“‘The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book,” in addition to a considerable number of new recipes. 


q “The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book” is now therefore a larger and 
longer book than formerly, entirely reset from new type, thoroughly revised, and 
containing 2677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though the price remains 
unchanged. Surely in this new edition we have the last word in cookery. 


825 pages. With 122 illustrations. Price $2.50 
For Sale at All Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Dept. E., 34 Beacon St., BOSTON 
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What is Wrong With 
the Bible? 


(Continued from page 29) 


endure, it will be because the people continue 
to have similar religious beliefs. It is idle to 
discuss freedom and equality on any other 
basis. It is useless to expect substantial re- 
forms from any other motive. They can not 
be administered from without. They must 
come from within.” 

Business men, too, are telling us that we 
must take God into business with us. In one 
of the greatest charitable drives in recent years, 
managed by some of the most successful busi- 
ness men in the United States, the motto, ex- 
pressed in various forms on great bill-boards 
all over the land, was: 

“God gave it to you. 
along.” 

The name “God” is really beginning to have 
a personal meaning for us. And as we con- 
sider these things some of us are coming to 
believe that what we need everywhere in Amer- 
ican life today is not more brain power, but 
more heart power. . We think religion will give 
us heart power. “Heart power’ is a general 
term, easily called “mushy.” So let’s get down 
to practical talk. Put it this way: 

Imagine an invasion of America by an en- 
emy. How could this enemy destroy us most 
thoroughly beyond any hope of a comeback? 


Pass some of it 


UPPOSE this enemy could pillage from every 

American citizen, not money or home or job, 
but his conscience; his sense of duty to his 
neighbor and to his family; every sense of duty 
and responsibility toward God; all charity, all 
love, all mercy, all willingness to help the suf- 
fering and the unfortunate. Suppose he could 
take away from every one of us not that part 
of us that thinks, or laughs, or enjoys, but that 
part of us which aches almost beyond endur- 
ance, and hopes desperately for a Hereafter, 
when a loved one dies. 

How miserably poor and helpless we would 
be, after a plundering like that! With these 
things taken away from us, the enemy, even 
though he had left us our bodies whole and 
strong and all our natural wealth and vast 
mechanical power intact, would have only to 
sit back and watch us tear each other to pieces 
in an anarchy of selfishness like men in a mad- 
house. He would have killed our morale. 
He would have robbed us of our heart power. 

There isn’t a hard-headed military man in 
the world who thinks that heart power is a 
“mushy” thing. Indeed, it’s a heart power 
at which he aims his heaviest blows. 

So, not as church members, not as Catholics 
or Protestants or Jews, but as Americans, we 
are coming to realize the supreme necessity 
of heart power in our affairs. 

And, in our minds, God and religion are the 
source of heart power. We know that, with- 
out God and religion, the gentle things of our 
organized society are nothing more than mere 
good manners and politeness; affairs of the 
brain, not of the soul. 

We know that America is not Godless. God 
and religion are in many American institutions. 
This is by the wish of the American people. 
But the public schools, in which our children 
are trained, in which one-sixth of our popula- 
tion spends its days, are Godless! This, I be- 
lieve, after investigation, is mot by the wish of 
the American people. 

Consider how deeply God and religion are 
imbedded in our institutions. 

The daily sessions of our lawmaking bodies 
are opened with prayer. Our Presidents kiss 
the Bible when they take the oath of office. 
Our various governments, city, county, state, 
and national, pay money to clergymen to min- 
ister to the souls of men in the army or in pris- 
ons. The name of God is repeated daily and 
awesomely in every courtroom, in the presence 
of every prisoner. Our children hear it in the 
juvenile courts. Acknowledgment of God is 
everywhere in our government; indeed, our 
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government, in some cases—notably in the in- 
stance of Ohio—has set aside certain sections 
of the domain granted to that state to be used 
for religious purposes. Acknowledgment of 
God appears on insurance policies; it appears 
in business contracts; on steamship tickets and 
sometimes on railroad tickets. Every great 
lodge in America insists that its members be- 
lieve in God. 

But acknowledgment of God, by custom or 
by law—sometimes even by state constitution 

-is practically barred from the public school 
system of the United States. 

The amazing part of all this is that it is ob- 
viously unintentional. No one seems ever 
deliberately to have declared that religion 
should be barred from the American public 
schools. 


ERE’S a book that will delight every housekeeper. It 
teaches pie making to the novice—and suggests many 
helpful short cuts to the expert. The book is absolutely 
free—until the present edition is exhausted. Send us the 


Our Godless public schools seem almost an| %& Coupon for your no i now. 


NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT 


accident. As a magazine investigator, with 
the neutrality, I believe, of an unchurched 
American, I can not discover, in the whole story 
of religious education in our public school sys- 
tem in the United States, that any state, with 
one questionable exception, has ever delib- 
erately closed the doors of its schools to relig- 
ious instruction. 

None of our laws, and I have gone into them 
deeply, with the written aid of able, legal au- 
thorities, seems to have been aimed at keeping 
God and the Bible out of the public schools. 

It is only by muddled thinking that we 
Americans admit God and religion into all our 
institutions except our schools. We’ve got 
into a tangle on this subject. 


say. 
Indeed they must. 


But religion and state. They are not sep- | 


arated anywhere in the four different forms of 
American government—except in the public 
schools. 

When a President dies, we gather, Jew, Gen- 
tile, and Catholic, churched and unchurched, 
as American citizens, in service before one God. 
Joint memorial services of this kind for Presi- 
dent Harding were held in many parts of the 
United States. That one God of us all, ad- 
dressed in such gatherings, is, I say, almost by 
an accident in the progress of our history, a 
taboo subject in the centers where our children 
gather daily for education and training in citi- 
zenship. We have reached this mistaken 
taboo, so it seems to this writer, through efforts 
of our fathers that had quite another purpose. 


TE’RE in a mess about religious instruction 

in our publicschools, Wecan trace the thing 
back as definitely as we can any other move- 
ment in our history. American forefathers hit 
on a brand new idea of education in the world. 
And in mentioning American forefathers, I 
am not suggesting their religion or creeds. I 
realize, in talking of forefathers, that millions 
of good American citizens of today had other 
forefathers than the settlers of America, and 
that by the rules of the game in America these 
citizens have the right, by orderly political 
methods, to change, if they possibly can, what- 
ever institutions were founded or advanced by 
American forefathers, after they have con- 
vinced a majority of citizens that such changes 
mean progress. But this brand new idea of 
education is a thing that citizens of all different 


“Church and state must be separated,” we 














kinds of forefathers will not change; it is the 
glory of America, one of the things that brought 
them to these shores. 

\merican forefathers were sick of the Euro- 
pean idea of education for the rich and none 
for the noor. They were dead set in favor of 
“education of all the children of the whole | 
people. Right there, at that point, they 
made America different from all the rest of the 
world. 

\ll right! Beginning with the first settle- 
ment in Massachusetts, the town and the 
church parish were nearly always one and the 
same thing. This was due, of course, to the 
religious nature of the settlements. The par- 
ish was a church division, the town a civic di- 
vision. But usually the same men _ headed 
both institutions. Sometimes they acted as 








Cook by Known an 


Cooking becomes a joy and the 
erfectly prepared dishes are a de- 

Fight. And you can save money 

ny and materials with 


CTAA AN 
Wa DER “STRAIN DARD 


for roasting, baking, deep fat frying, 
firelesss cooking and candy making. 
send 
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| » WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. >), 
TROY. N. Y. Ye: 


M. 0. DANTZLER, R Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S.C. 





















Big, wholesome, sweet and 
meaty nuts from Pecanway. 
Thin shells that canbe 
cracked by hand and the 
meat extracted whole. 


Fresh! 


Direct to You by Mail 


Pecanway Nuts are. shade 
cured for sweetness. Solid 
' neat of finest texture, free from all 
bitterness. Order a gift pack age to- 
day for yourself or friend. Money 
Reduced adie Je returned if not satisfied. 


3-lb. Package, $3.50 5-lb. Package, $5.50 
West of Mississi ppiadd 50c for Postage 









MOTHER WILL LIKE this CHRISTMAS GIFT 


She will be proud of the snow-white 
beauty of her kitchen table when it has 
been covered with a Tepco Top. 

This beautiful, sanitary,enameled top fits 
over your old table top. You can lay iton 
yourself. Gives a new appearance to the 


Just write us your table top size and send 
$5.43. We will ship nearest stock size, 
carriage collect, by freight or express, 
(please specify which.) Iflarger top than 
28 x 43 or 26 x 47 is required, write for spec- 
ial price. 


kitchen and lightens house work. A damp We THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


cloth cleans it. 


Eddy Rd. at Taft Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


If interested in a new table or kitchen cabinet with Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers. 
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before it is certified by the Roper- 
quality mark—the Roper purple line. 


Every Roper Gas Range is 
inspected by a woman 
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of Roper leadership is the class of homes 
in which Roper ranges are found. For 38 
years Roper appreciation has steadily in- 
creased among those who know the art of 
living well. Whether one delights in the 
exercise of her own culinary skill or takes 
pride in the capability of her cook, the 
conveniences and beauty of the Roper 
prove a revelation. 


Roper Gas Ranges—the quality ranges of 
America—are priced from $35 to $300, 
everywhere. The Roper Recifile of tested 
recipes—the modern indexed cooking 


in connection wh dhe Reet own aid, will be sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


in connection with the Roper Oven 
Control insures the perfection of care 
free cooking. 7EO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford. Jilinorts 

Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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\ doctrines were 


| rendered the 


What is Wrong With 
the Bible? 


town officials, sometimes as parish officials. 
Occasionally the town and parish funds were 
used interchangeably. The town treasurer 
might be the parish treasurer as well. 

Public money went for religious instruction, 
of a sort, in the schools. There was Bible read- 
ing and hymn singing and prayer and religious 
worship in the schools at that time, though 
teachers were not allowed to teach any special 
creed. The creeds, of course, were all Protest- 
ant, but special creedal instruction was re- 
served for the church and the home. 

Gradually the schools that grew up through 
the Colonies came to be private schools or 
schools of certain churches. Education got its 
urge from religion, and almost every school of 
any account in those times was a school of 
some certain religious denomination. 

And then, with a sudden rush, came Horace 
Mann and his idea of an American public 
school system. There are a lot of people alive 
in the United States today who are older than 
the American public school system. Any 
G. A. R. veteran can look back to the begin- 
nings of the public school. 


TH E public schools,supported by taxes, began 

to crowd the private schools and the church 
schools out of existence. They often absorbed 
them or took them over. Owners of profitable 
private schools and heads of religious schools 
made desperate efforts to save their institu- 
tions. Only two states, before 1875, prevented 
religious teaching in the public schools. The 
efforts of sectarians to force sectarian teaching 
into the public school system has caused every 
state in the Union, with two exceptions, either 
by constitution, custom, or law, to abolish 
religion from the public schools since that date. 

When a school in those days was being forced 
to give way to the oncoming public school, 
religious leaders made an effort to keep their 
particular creed alive in the new public school 
which was taking over pupils of their faith. 
Perhaps they had good reason to be disturbed. 
To them it was a tragedy to see children sud- 
denly cut off from religious instruction in their 
every-day schools. Of course their idea of re- 
ligious instruction was creedal; it meant 
Episcopalian instruction or Catholic instruc- 
tion or Methodist instruction. And, now that 
taxes were to be raised, according to the 
Iforace Mann idea, for public instruction, they 
insisted that some of these taxes ought to be 
spent in instructing the young in various 
creeds. 

Of course, this could not be done. If it could 
have been done, this wouldn’t have been 
America. It was to the glory of Amcrica that 
it was not done. 

That cry of church schools of all sorts, 
“Give us part of the school taxes,” was like a 
battle cry. And right there, in this demand of 
religionists, is the crux of the idea that has 
American public school system 
Godless. 

This battle to protect taxes from the churches 
reached into every American home. It became 
a presidential issue. 

“No public money for sectarian schools” 
was the answer to the demand of the religion- 


| ists, who were trying to keep their sectarian 


schools alive. President Grant suggested, in 
1875, ‘that not one dollar appropriated for 
the support of schools sha!l be appropriated for 
the support of any sectarian school.” 

That idea rang the bell in America. It stood 
like granite. It stands like granite today. It 
must always stand. After Grant gave that 
idea to America, ten new states were admitted 
into the Union. Each one was forced by Con- 
gress to provide in its constitution that no 
public money should be appropriated for sec- 
tarian instruction. Older states in the East 
amended their constitutions or passed laws to 


| prevent any public money from being spent in 


support of any schools where any sectarian 
taught. It became the aim of 
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} HEINZ 
“0 Plum Pudding 


Is” The ingredients are as perfect as the 
i ap Sell lene cen hee Distant lands, as well as our own, contribute 
in Seman None ce their best to make the name Heinz stand for the 
0 i cea most delicious Mince Meat. Fragrant spices 
e % from the Orient, selected black, fruity currants 


— HEI NZ from Greece, the world’s best candied fruits and 
hat : Fig Pudding raisins, America’s selected beef, choice suet and 


ted 


on- ‘ apples —all cooked, blended and seasoned by 


This pudding is so light, wholesome : : ~ . 
a and digestible thatthe children and skilled cooks in the Heinz Kitchens. 
eCc- those with delicate appetites can have 7 7 ° 
ast “more"— it won't hurt them, You taste Perfect Mince Meat! In glass jars and tins. 
to the figsin every morsel. Always use 
a e with it the special sauce. originated by 
_ in our experts, recipe for which comes on H. J HEINZ COMPANY 
jan every can. ees p 
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Touched with the Magic of Gold Dust! 


T’S a wonder-worker! A tablespoonful of Gold Dust. A dish- 

panful of hot water. A few strokes of the dish mop. Presto! 
The percolator sparkles—the cups and saucers gleam—the 
glassware glistens—like new! 


Gold Dust is. the great American cleaner. It does the work 
swiftly, easily. As smooth as spun silk, it will never mar or 
scratch the daintiest china or finest glassware. 


From kitchen to garret Gold Dust lightens labor. It cleans, 
purifies and sweetens everything it touches. It gives a look of 
newness to faucets, sinks and floors—brightens walls and wood- 
work—keeps the ice box sweet and sanitary. 


More users and more uses 


than any other kind of soap 
Use Gold Dust for fine cut . Enamel, nickel and tile 
glass with sparkling re- powder on ear th—that Ss Gold shine like new under 


sults. No danger of mar the magic spell of 


or blemish. Dust ! Gold Dust. 
Tee FAIRBANK Soneanr] 


Factories in United States and Canada 
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What is Wrong With 
the Bibler 


al! state constitutions to get this idea imbedded | 
in their state laws, ““No public money for the | 
Several states expressed | 


teaching of creeds.” 


the idea in this form, “No sectarian tenets 
shall be taught in the public schools.” 


In all this struggle please note that no one | 


was trying to render the public schools God- 


less or Bibleless. Americans are protecting | 


their schools against creeds, not against re- 
ligion. 
In the fight against creeds, all religion was 


tossed out through the door of the public | 


schools, especially in the newer states. It is 
true, of course, that some of the older states 
kept their heads. Wise statesmen and wise 
religionists here and there found ways of keep- 
ing religion in the schools and barring out the 
church. The state of New Jersey, for instance, 
has never barred Bible reading and non-sec- 
tarian religious exercises from its public schools. 
In that most worldly city in our land, the great 
sea-resort, Atlantic City, sessions of the public 
schools are opened daily with Bible reading. 
In the state of Massachusetts, also, Bible 
reading in the public schools is not prohibited, 
and teachers may read from the Bible, without 
comment, if they choose. This is the case, also, 
in the state of Ohio and in several other states. 
Georgia and Maine were not stampeded into 
narrowness. But farther West a baleful thing 
has been happening. The state of Washington 
has a constitutional provision, not against sec- 
tarian education in the public schools, but 
against religious instruction. Not long ago the 
courts in that state ruled the Bible out of the 
public schools, even as literature, and advised 
the public that, if they wished the Bible in the 
public schools, it must amend the Constitution. 


I shall refer to this fact again in this article. | 


Arizona, just before the war, provided that no 


public funds should go for any religious wor- | 


ship, exercises, or instruction. 

In California, Wisconsin, “Illinois, and 
Michigan it is believed by lawyers that if a 
teacher introduced Bible reading into the pub- | 
lic schools she would violate the present laws. 

Wyoming practically provides in effect, so 
lawyers believe, against any religious exercises 
in the public schools. Idaho, Colorado, and 
Montana have provisions that might be simi- 
larly construed by the courts. 

Investigation discloses that in the states 
where Bizle reading is not prohibited the cus- 
tom of reading it has never been adopted, or 
if it has been adopted, is falling off. 








The Bible—and that is the source of our | 
rcligion—is out of our educational system; so | 
is religion. 

Here is astonishing proof of how our educa- 
tional system, even up through the universi- 
ties, ignores religion. 


HAVE recently met seven of the prominent | | 

clergymenof the country face to faceand have 
held long conversations with them. Among | 
them they represent, perhaps, the Protestant 
thought of the United States. Here are their 
names: 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Timothy | 
Stone, $. Parkes Cadman, David James Burrell, 
John Roach Straton, Bishop Charles D. Wil-| 
liams, and Christian F. Reisner. 

In the course of each interview I made it a | 
point to ask, “Have you ever had any doubts | 
about religion?” 

Every last man of them has answered, in 
effect: “Oh, yes. In school.” 

[ lost all my spiritual ground in school,” 
said the Rev. Fosdick, ‘‘and if I had not been | 
able to hold my moral ground, I’d have been a | 
lost man,’ 

“T had to fight my way to a belief in God, | 
after I had gone through school,” said Dr. | 
David James Burrell. 

‘Spiritual measles! Yes, I had them,” said | 
Bishop Williams. 





It is the experience of the American youth to- |} G77 


day not to receive an idea of religion during the | 
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and fbn Ware 


Glistening Metal-Glass ona Heart of Steel 


“Theyre just like mother’s 


hig white teakettle! 


“T can play with them whenever I like—mother says 
it’s such a comfort they can’t break. And you know 
when my auntie comes to visit she always has this little 
coffeepot and creamer and sugar on her breakfast tray. 
Now, you sit down and I'll pour.” 


If you have a Christmas gift to select for any little girl 
you need wonder no longer what to get. Just give her one 
of these dainty 21-piece Sanitrox Play Sets. For genuine 
and lasting pleasure there’s nothing can compare with it. 


As sturdy and spotless as ‘‘grown-up”’ 
Sanitrox utensils 


These little dishes—large enough for their delighted 
owner’s own use —have the unusual durability and beauti- 
ful finish of all Sanitrox ware. Built on a solid steel base, 
which is three separate times coated with a tough liquid 
metal-glass, three times fused to a glowing white heat 
600° above that of an ordinary gas flame. China smooth 
and almost diamond-hard, the shining surface of Sanitrox 
is impervious even to odors; absolutely proof against food 
acids. This fine ware is obtainable in practically all cook- 
ing and household utensils. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 





If your dealer Send for this free book, ‘‘The 
does not have _ Beautiful and Durable Ware.”’ An 
|this Child's intensely interesting story. Tells 
{Play Set in whybeautifulwhiteSanitroxcook- 
stock,send us__ ing utensils stand up under years 
his anenic and of practical daily use. Many illus- 
| $7.00 J and we trations, including compact auto 
| willforward a lunch kit, garden lemonade set, in- 
set prepaid di- dividual coffee service, etc. 

rect to you. 
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CIENCE has recently made some 
very remarkable discoveries about 
the important health value of plain, 
edible gelatine in the daily diet. 
Tests extending over a period of years 
clearly prove that it has a most effec- 
tive colloidal action in softening and 
emulsifying other foods in the stomach 
—which means that dishes prepared 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine—the 
purest form of plain, edible gelatine — 
are a positive aid in the digestion of 
cther foods. This is of great impor- 
tance to those troubled with indiges- 
tion. 
To Make Children Sturdy 


Sherman, the noted authority on nu- 
trition, in his book, “Chemistry of 
Food and Nutrition,” shows that 
plain, edible gelatine is rich in Lysine, 
nature’s growth-promoting element. 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine is there- 
fore highly beneficial in the diet of 
children, and especially so for children 
who do not properly respond to 
nourishment. This is of particular 
interest to mothers who want their 
children to grow rosy-cheeked and 
sturdy. 
In the Diet of 
Invalids and Convalescents 


These discoveries about the health- 
giving properties of gelatine are of 
great value in the diet of invalids, 
convalescents and dyspeptics. When 
it is remembered that an almost end- 
less variety of appetite-tempting 
dishes may be easily prepared with 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


these scientific discoveries become of 
the utmost importance to everyone, 
not only for their value in regulating 
the ordinary diet, but ininfant feeding, 
indigestion, acid stomach, malnutri- 
tion, and a host of other disorders. 


FREE—To Every Reader 


A digest of the Scientific Investigation on 
the Health Value of Knox Gelatine with Mrs. 
Knox's books, ‘“‘Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food 
Economy”’ will be sent free for your grocer’s 
name and 4c for postage. Address: 


Health Dept., 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 
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process of education, but to lose whatever idea 
they may have been given of it in their early 
training. 

Schools that not only refuse to give religious 
training to American children but take their 
religion from them are likely to have a reckon- 
ing with America one of these days. 

What kind of religion do we want taught in 
our public schools? 

That’s a fair question. 

It must be abroad religion, butitcan not be 
too broad. There are nine Bibles in the world: 
nine great books that teach men, spiritually, 
how to live. The Bible of our civilization is 
the Mosaic Bible; in the religion of America 
we can not go outside this Book. The trans- 
lation of our Bible was the beginning and the 
foundation of popular education in Occi- 
dental society. Our religion must be based on 
this Book. 


ND how shall we define a religion that may 
be acceptable to the churched and the un- 
churched, to Protestant, Jew and Catholic? 
_In the great reading room of the Congres- 
sional library at Washington stand eight 
statues, each with a sentence written over it. 
One of these statues represents religion. Over 
it are these words—and they may well be 
taken as the definition of the religion of America 
that can be taught to our children in the public 
schools: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

I have trailed down the man who selected 
that verse from the book of Micah for the 
purpose of placing it above this statue. He was 
selected by officials of the United States gov- 
ernment to choose the inscriptions for all the 
statues. ste 

Once, when he was a little fellow, in his 
father’s home in New England, this man has 
told me, an old servant in the household, very 
religious, got to worrying about the boy’s 
spiritual welfare. It was a pity, this old servant 
thought, that so much attention was being 
paid to the boy’s splendid brain and so little, as 
she thought, to his soul. Somewhere she found 
a tract for him to read. It was a terrifying 
piece of literature. A host of ideas—most of 
them, so America thinks, great ones—iave 
passed through the mind of this man since he 
read that tract, but the ideas expressed in that 
little leaflet remain in his brain. He tells me so. 
That tract painted the plight of sinners in hell. 
But more than that, it represented God and 
his angels standing on the “battlements of 
heaven” —those were the very words in the 
tract—looking down into the lake of torment 
with not a sign of pity and, indeed, not with- 
out signs of considerable satisfaction. 

All the fear that the tract was intended to 
raise in. the boy’s mind by that picture was 


sidetracked by the pity he felt the suffering | 


sinners had a right to expect from the Father 
of us all. Sinners never got a more thorough 
pitying, so this man has told me, than they did 
the day he read that tract. 

But now a strange thing comes to light. 
Since that day the boy has become one of 
America’s great men. He is eighty-nine years 
old. He bears the degrecs of the greatest uni- 
versities of the world and is eminent in all the 
world as a leader in education. For forty years 
he was President of Harvard University. But 
throughout his busy life he has been trying to 


| do for American youth exactly what the old 
| servant, wrong as she was in her methods, tried 


to do for him, with her violent, old-fashioned 
tract. 

This man is Charles W. Fliot, president 
emeritus since 1909 of Harvard University. 
His selection from the Bible of that definition 
of religion for the Congressional library was 


| made after a lifetime of pondering how to define 


a religion that would suit America and that 


‘ could be taught to childhood and youth in the 
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“Give Your Table the Bettina Touch” 


A THOUSAND WAYS 
TO PLEASE A FAMILY 


The Practical Cook Book 
By 

Louise Bennett Weaver 
and 


Helen Cowles Le Cron 


Authors of 


A Thousand Ways to Please 
a Husband, (Price $2.00), 
and Bettina’s Best Salads 
and What to Serve With Them, (Price $1.25) 





Witt BETTINAS BEST RECIPE 


The Entertaining Story of Bettina as mother, 


home-maker, and successful cook. A Cook Book 
of delicious Recipes for Four or More—all new, 
dishes that require only inexpensive ingredients. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE $2.00 
At all Booksellers or Direct from Publishers 


| A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street New York 
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public schools and in the colleges and uni- 
versities of America. 

Today, if Charles W. E liot could have his 
way, American children, in all our .public 
schools, would be taught ‘religion—the religion 
that he finds in that inscription in the Con- 
gressional Library. He is an old man now. 
During four decades, as president of Harvard 
University, he saw rivers of American man- 
hood pass thrcugh that school; three presi- 
dents of the United States have called him 
“Prexie’’; he is one of the main warps in the 
fabric of American life and American educa- 
tional institutions. In every corner of America 
there are powerful men in commerce, finance 
and government, his “boys,” who venerate 
him. It is possible that the last great effort of 
his long and powerful career, the last great 
wave of his mighty influence on American life, 
may be to sponsor a movement for religious 
education in our public schools. 

This man, after spending a lifetime in the 
midst of American youth, believes that com- 
mon religion is as important as common in- 
telligence. Throughout several long summer 
afternoons I sat and talked with him on the 

orch of his summer home in Maine, overlook- 
ing the Atlantic. When I quote from him, Iam 
copying what he himself has put down on 
paper. Asa boy, according to the customs of 
his time, he was given religious instruction in 
the school room. There was 
and prayer. But he says: 
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MILK cows—to you 


KLIM is the finest grade of pure, fresh 
whole milk (full cream) pasteurized and 
reduced to powder. Nothing taken away 
but the water of liquid milk. Add water 
and KLIM is pure, fresh milk again. 


KLIM STAYS FRESH FOR MONTHS 


Write us for the name of the 


free schools of the country. What is the result? 
| Millions of our children go out into the world 





religious history of the human race. 


these great subjects in their Sunday schools, 
although that is doubtful in regard to boys. 
This ignorance is much commoner now than 
it was a generation ago, because a majority of 
the men and women in the United States are 
now unchurched; have no connection with any 
church, never go to church, and are indifferent 
to all churches. 
the American family that never attended 
church would call in a minister to conduct 








one of its members. 
disappearing. I suppose we all receive the 
advertisements of undertakers to the effect 
that when a death occurs in the family, the 
head of the family has only to press a button 
and the undertaker will not only take care of 
the body, and .provide a grave, but also 
provide a conductor for a service, religious or 
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not all know—does not each one of us recog- 
nize—that religion supplies the great motive 
power in human life, consecrates the joys of 
life, and steadies the human soul in disap- 
pointment, sorrow, and bereavement? 

“How can religious teaching be given in 
every American school?” he asks. 
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Electric Duplex Kitchenette 


Style 209, $8.50 T IS in the lower schools that religion must 


be taught, Dr. Eliot believes. Inthe uni- 
versity it is likely to be too late. Fathers and 
mothers who think that the university can 
remedy the omissions of primary education are 
wrong. 

“Character is the object of education,” says 
Dr. Eliot. “I have seen a steady stream of 
youth coming to the university, eighteen or 
nineteen years old. In almost every instance 
the character of the youth is determined before 
he goes to college. That is the all-important 
thing in this world: Which way do you face, 
up hill or down? We all of us slip and fall, but 
we canall of us face the right way, pick ourselves 
up again, if we fall, and try again. But it does 
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Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. There’s an answer to the question of why 


Bible reading | 

“All that teaching has disappeared from the | 
without having received in their schools any | 
|instruction about their duty to God or man, | 
| about love to God and neighbor, or about the | 


Some of | 
them may have acquired some instruction on | 


secular, to take place in a ‘chapel’ which makes | 


“What shall we say to these things? Do we | 








Until within a few years ago | 


| some sort of religious service at the funeral of | 
But this custom is fast | 
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5 om “Caprice” cologne bottle 
of sparkling Hawkes crystal is 


one of the most bewitchingly lovely 
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inches high. Decorated with copper 






wheel engraving and fitted with a 






long stopper capped with sterling 
Price $5.00. 


HAW KES 
CRYSTAL WARE 


If there is no Hawkes jeweler in 
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your community, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO. 
Corning, N. Y. 
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Free — Booklet of Gifts, showing other 
articlesof HawkesCrystal. Eachisdesigned 
with originality, ingenuity and good taste. 
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Temptingly Delicious 


There’s a new delicacy awaiting your family. 
It is the perfectly poached egg you can serve 
when you use the MAGUIRE ALUMINUM EGG 
POACHER. No more broken, ragged eggs—no 
more soggy toast. Eggs beautifully moulded into 
biscuit form ——-——temptingly delicious and appe- 
tizing. Reeipe Book:— 

“Ninety and Nine Ways of Serving Poached Eggs,” 
Free with each Poacher. 
Splendid Christmas 
Gift 
Sent anywhere, POST- 


PAID, for 60 centsand 
name of your dealer. 


‘Comstock-Bolton Company 
Dept G_ ,1925 E. 15thSt. -feame Oy. Mo.,U.S.A. 


Tp — Removable 
ray—Lar 
Drawer peop le Han 
—De Under: cahelves — 
Silent Ru ber Tired Swive 
Wheels. hig’ le 
piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action lute} 
noiselessness. Write now 
& Soe, descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 
Combination Prodeds ~ 
504-D Cunard 
“aT Chicago, i 
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BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL 


TILES 


For the porch, Tiles have a double value. 

Because they are weather-proof and indestruc- 
tible, they are most practical. They cannot warp 
or fade. As long as the building stands they retain 
their original beauty. No refinishing, no replac- 
ing. A Filed porch floor is permanent, and that 
means economy, The cleaning is simplified, too, 
when the porch is Tiled. 

Then there are the qualities of Tiles which make 
them so attractive, so proper as a decorative ma- 
terial. In color and design their possibilities are 
unlimited. Each installation may be given an indi- 
vidual treatment to meet the owner’s wishes. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
300 Tth Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SAVE HALF! 
“ Lamps and Shades 


Make at Home 
Delightful wor: — easy — profitable 


Parchment shades, lamps, and 
shields in artistic designs are very 
much in vogue. Save'2the usual price 
by getting our shades flat, designed 
ready forcoloring. (300 designs and 
sizes.) Full directions. Anyone can do it. 

If you are interested in studying color 
harmony, unusual methods of treatment, 
effective combinations, send 15c for 32 

page book of instructions for making 
and painting parchment shades, both 
in oil and water colors. No teacher is 
required. 15 beautifully colored illustra- 
tions showing finished shades. 


CHINA PAINTERS! 


ae Everything in white china — saving from 
10to40 percent. Weare America’s largest 
white china importers and sell direct tousers. 


Send for free catalog, 54G, showing Lamps, Shades 
and China. Contains over 2000 illustrations. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 







‘ . re 
You Can Manage alea Room 

1) Fortenes are being made in Tea Rooms and 
Motor Inns everywhere. You can open one 

] in your own home—and make money hand 
av over fist—or manage one already going. 
¥ Big salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute. We teach you entire busi- 
ness in your spare time. Be_ independent. 
Write for Free Book “Pouring Tea for Profit,” 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2413 










Enjoy Easy Feet | 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel, 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO:, Westbrook, Me: 
THE BRIDE’S BOOK 


Ket 
$4.95 


Postpaid 


accessories 


Suggestion for trousseaux, costumes and 
for bride and bridesmaid; church and home decora- 
tions. 25e¢ postpaid. 


Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St... N. YY. C. 
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Washington, D. C. | 


| lifetime,” he said. 
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What is Wrong With 
the Bible? 


public school years are the years for religious 
instruction. 

What should be the curriculum for religious 
instruction in the public schools? 

It can be worked out. Indeed, Dr. Eliot, I 
find, in recent years, has been quietly trying 
to devise and suggest to educators of the 
nation a plan for religious public school in- 
struction. He believes in a definite schedule 
of religious study and exercise. 

I asked him for his plan. He would not make 
it public. He feels that America is not ready 
for it. I discover that he gets this impression 
generally from clergymen. I don’t believe 
clergymen know whether the public is ready 
for it or not; I find most clergymen in favor of 
sectarian education in the public schools—or 
none. The pull of public opinion, I believe, 
would bring out from Dr. Eliot a definite 
schedule of religious study for American public 
schools that would suit, in every way, his defi- 
nition of America’s common religion. 

There would be Bible reading in his public 
school curriculum. 

“The teacher read one morning,” says Dr. 
Eliot, speaking of his school days, “from the 
first chapter of Genesis. He closed the book 
and said, ‘Boys, that first sentence in Genesis 
is the must superb sentence in the English 
language—‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” That remark made 
an indelible impression on my mind. It is very 
good for me today.” 

There would be hymns in his schedule. “It 
would be a good day,” he said, “when Ameri- 
can children can learn in any public school 
twenty or thirty hymns and tunes which are 
fit to become the possession of the people— 
hymns free from dogma, expectant of good 
rather than evil, and full of praise and grati- 
tude to God and of love of nature and the 
neighbor.” 

There will be poetry also in this schedule. 

“We may be perfectly sure that no child 
ever got any religion out of a catechism,” he 
says. “Will not a child unconsciously get re- 
ligion out of poetry, if it is well selected? I 
have seen the experiment tried in a fair num- 
ber of instances—not enough instances for 
general conclusion, but in a fair number of 
instances—and I have never known it to fail.” 

Religion, crowded out of our free public in- 
struction, can be put back again. In these days 
of unchurched homes, of a failing Sunday 
school system, of our out-in-the-open Sunday, 
the public schools ought to be able to give our 
children religious instruction. In these days 
of parents who, themselves, did not receive 
religious instruction in the public schools, and 
as a consequence did not receive it anywhere, we 
may turn naturally to our public schools for 
religious instruction for our children. 

We ought to make it possible, in the entire 
public school system of America, for a teacher, 
without running the risk of breaking school 
rules or the state laws, to be able to answer 
this question, asked. by a pupil: 

“Teacher, what does that motto on a quarter 
mean, ‘In God We Trust?’ ” 

There are many public schools in the United 
States*today where teachers, knowing school 
rules and customs and state laws, would have 
a right to be dismayed by such a query. 


HERE isa rich, rough-and-ready oil man out 

in Tulsa, Oklahoma, named Charles Page. He 
belongs to no church that I know of, and he’s 
not fond of parsons. But when he was a boy, 
knocking around the world, a Salvation Army 
girl told him he would have good luck if he 
gave one-tenth of all his money to God. He 
was broke then, but he has divided on more 
than a one-tenth basis for philanthropy ever 
since. And he thinks he knows why he became 
rich. He gave his reasons to a friend, one day. 

“T’ve missed striking oil only twice in my 
“You know I divide with 
the Big Fellow, and He made geology.” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for Oct. 1, 1923. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. L. 
Hedges, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of Good Housekeeping and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
ofthe ownership, nanagement, ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, D. L. Hedges, 119 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Star Holding Corporation, 119 West 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. (W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y., Sole Stockholder). 3. That 
the known bondholders, mortgag_es, and, other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associ- 
ation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1923. 
William J. Sperl, Notary Public, Queens County. 
No. te (My commission expires March 30th, 1925.) 
(Seal.) 
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Greater 
Loveliness 
for Your 
Furniture 





| 

Fil 

$ } NEW depths to the coloring, new 

ba beauties of the grain, and a de- 

lightful cleanliness and newness— 

whether your furniture be mahogany, 
walnut, oak or maple—all result from 
the use on your dustcloth of 


il td 
> WH | 


- With the ease of dusting, it removes 
all traces of dullness and age, and pro- 
longs the life of the finish, 





Truly wonderful results, at such a small 

cost! Buy Liquid Veneer at any hard- 

- ware, grocery, drug, paint or house- 
ts furnishing store. 30c, 60c and $1.25. 


= Buffalo Specialty Co. 


374 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








(ag Posada, Shonen 


THE appeal of a personal letter is multi- 

i plied many times when the stationery is 
individualized. Unequaled facilities enable 
us to make speedy deliveries. 


200 Sheets  [Printeo wirti s]O 
100 Enelope ea O 


Fine White Bond Sheets, size 6x7, with en- 
velopes to match. Three line name and ad- 
dress printed in rich blue ink, delivered 
postage prepaid (add 10% for orders west 
of Colorado, or outside the United States). 

Send cash, check or moneyiorder, To avoid 
error print copy plainly. 


The Telegraph Printing Company 
Desk C Harrisburg, Penna. 


Windowphanie 


A thin, translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible. Great variety of designs 
appropriate for doors, transoms, windows in 
houses, churches, hotels, ete., Write for 
free samples and colored catalog. 

Dealers wanted. 


1G. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St, New York 


























Yes, and He made geography, too, and arith- 
metic, and literature, and all the rest of it; and 
He made us; and we, with all our different re- 
ligions and creeds, know it. 

America will be a better place if He and 
knowledge of Him are present in the school- 
rooms where America’s children prepare for 
life. 


The Christmas Cake 


(Continued from page 67) 


eggs and two cupfuls pastry flour with which 


Pome te a see 
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have been sifted one teaspoonful soda and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. To this add 
the cooked chocolate mixture and stir in the 
dates. Bake in a loaf at 350° IF. for forty- 
five minutes. Remove from the pans and 
cool. 

Wellesley Fudge Cake. Cook three squares 
of chocolate, one-half cupful of milk, and two- 
thirds cupful of brown sugar for ten minutes; 
add one teaspoonful vanilla. Cream one cup- 
ful of light brown sugar and one-half cupful of 
butter. Add one-half cupful of sour milk, two 
well-beaten eggs, and two cupfuls of sifted 
pastry flour, with which one teaspoonful of 
soda and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt have 
been sifted. To this add the above cooked 
mixture. Combine well and bake in layers at 

75° F. for twenty minutes. Put together and 
ice with chocolate fudge icing. 

Often one desires a small sponge cake. Here 
is just the recipe—You-and-I Sponge Cake. 
Beat the yoke of two eggs till light. Add one- 
half cupful of sifted sugar, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar dissolved in one tea- 
spoonful of cold water. Beat again till very 
light. Add the grated rind of one-quarter of a 
lemon or orange. Then add alternately one- 
half cupful of sifted flour, and stiffly-beaten 
egg-whites. Bake in a lightly greased and | 
floured pan at 320° F. for 40 minutes or in 
patty pans. 

Sand Tarts. Cream together one cupful of 
brown sugar and one-half cupful of butter. Add 
one well-beaten egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and two and one-half cupfuls of flour with which 
have been sifted two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Shape into a roll of dough and chill in the re- 
frigerator for at least cne hour. Roll very thin 
and cut with a floured cutter. Place on greased 
baking sheets, brush the top of each with 
slightly-beaten egg-white, sprinkle with a mix- 
ture of one tablespoonful of sugar and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. Place in the 
center of each a blanched almond, half a 
pecan, a raisin, a candied cherry or a bit of 
candied pineapple. Bake at 450° F. for 10 





| minutes. 


Orange Layer Cake holds a delightful sur- 


| prise for you. Cream together one cupful of 


butter and two cupfuls of sugar. To this ada 
three egg-yolks one at a time, beating vigor- 
ously after each addition. Sift together three 
cupfuls of sifted pastry flour and two tea 

spoonfuls of baking powder. Add the flour 
alternately with one cupful of milk to the above 
mixture and mix thoroughly. Last of all add 
five stiffly-beaten egg-whites. Bake in three 
layers in a 375° F. oven for twenty minutes, or 
until done. When cold put together with an 
Orange Filling made as follows: Boil together | 
one-third cupful of water, one-half cupful of 
sugar, and the grated rind of two oranges. | 
Meanwhile combine one _ tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, two-thirds cupful of orange juice, 
two tablespoonfuls corn-starch, three egg-yolks | 
beaten, and add to the first mixture. Cook 

until it thickens. Remove from the fire and 

add the butter. When partly cool spread be- 

tween the layers. For the top of the cake make 

an Orange Icing as follows: Boil together one 

cupful of sugar, one-third cupful of water, and 

the grated rind of one orange to 238° F., or 

until a little of the mixture forms a soft ball 

when dropped in cold water. Pour over 

a stiffly beaten egg-white and beat until 

thick enough to spread over the top of the 

cake. 








In using advertisements see page 6 


ELECTRIC CLEANER § 


“My Torrington Keeps the 
Whole House Clean” 


“‘Iristhe most valuable helper I have. It iscom- 
pletely equipped for any cleaningtask I give it, 
whether it is upholstered furniture, draperies, 
walls or stair carpets, or those usually inac- 
cessible and hard to get at places, and things 

y like radiators, bureau drawers and bookcases. 
| Of course it cleans my carpets and rugs per- 
4 fectly.” 
: With its nine special cleaning devices that 
j reach every nook and corner where dust and 
: dirt can accumulate, The Torrington is literal- 
‘ ly the cleaner of a hundred and one uses. And 
because it does so many clez aning tasks so eas- 
ily and so well, it is called “the most faithful 
servant that ever entered the home’”’. 


4 

Letthis Christmas bring youa Torrington 
j Ask your “Torrington Shop” to give you a free dem- 
a 

{ 

4 


onstration in your own home; and mean end 
us a post card request to Torrington, Connecticut, 
r “The Torrington Servant in your Home,” 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
The Torrington Electric Cleaner 
is demonstrated and sold in 
“Torrington Shops” everywhere 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Sacramento, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 

Baltimore, Omaha, St. Louis, Dallas and 40 

other leading cities throughout the U.S. 
Canadian Fuctory: Upper Bedford, Que. 





TELL TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- Wi h 
casts the weather 8 to eat er 
Dy hours in advance. Not ; ns 
toy but a scientifically c 
> strument working a i 
Hindeeme, reliable and aveciasting 
An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
' Hanseland Gretel and the Witch who come in 
a1 dout to tell you what the weath- 
er will be. Size 6%x7 44; fully guar- 
anteed. Post-paid to any addre: 
in U.S. or Canada upon recei 



















SPECIAL OFFER—Handsomely illustrated 
story of Hansel und Gretel in colors, given 
Agents Wanted. *“*y free with each order, 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44, 419 E. Water St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 








BED 
+ i=? J) PLAY PEN 
6.U.5. PA! 
ACE FOR BAB 
A BETTER PLAC Y 
ITS ALL-COMPLETE, DISTINCTIVE 
YEAR ‘ROUND COMFORT. PROTECTIVE 
FEATURES BEAUTIFULLY DESCRIBED 
9 NEW DAINTY tx : 
BOOKLET? 
SENO FOR YOUR 
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ope. 
“A REAL CLASSIC IN BABY CRIBS” 




































































Her Secret of Glorious 
Health anda Perfect Figure 


Let me prove that you 
can learn it in 19 days 4 


By Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child I was so 
deformed as to be practically 
a cripple. I was bow-legged to 
an extreme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk without 
iron braces. For nearly two 
years I had to fight against con- 
sumption. . No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would become 
famous for the perfect proportions 
of my figure. No one ever 
thought I would become the 
champion woman swimmer of the 
world. No one ever dared to 
guess that I would be some day 
starred in great feature films. 
Yet that is exactly what has 
happened 

My experience certainly shows that 
no woman. need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. The truth is, tens 
of thousands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a _per- 
fect figure and radiant health can 
be acquired in only 15 minutes a 
day, through the same methods as 
I myself used. These startling, 
yet simple methods can now be 
used in your own home, 

I invite any woman who is inter- 
ested to write to me. I will gladly 
tell you how I can prove to you in 
10 days that you can learn to ac- 
quire the body beautiful, how to 
make your complexion rosy from 
the inside instead of from the outside, how to freshen and| 
brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow face, how to stand 
and walk gracefully, how to add or remove weight at any) 
part of the body; hips, busts, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, | 
limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be full of health, strength 
and energy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how 
to be free from the many ailments due to physical ineffi- 
ciency; in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and I will send 
you at once and without charge my interesting, illustrated 
new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also explain about 
my special Demonstration Offer. Just tear off the coupon 
now, and mail it, before my present supply of free bonks 
is exhausted, 

Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1012, 29 West °4th 
Street, New York City. 

SSeS eS SB SSS Se SBS SSS SBS See SS 


Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1012, 29 West 34th St., New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: lease send me, entirely free 
of cost, your new book ‘“‘The Body Beautiful." 1 am 
particularly interested in 


OD Reducing Weight 0 Body Building 


Name.....++- covcccccen TEI Te Te 
BBOLEEE 2 oc rcowcccccsacccevevesevesscceneceee 
SERRE EEE Tor. SRE ERROR OTT 





Dye Old, Faded 
Things Like New 





Sweaters Waists Draperies 
Skirts Dresses Ginghams 
Coats Kimonos — Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of “Diamond 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any 


woman can dye or tint any old, worn, 
faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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This wall basket is 
made over a tin con- 
tainer, which meas- 
ures 3 in. in diam- 
eter at the bottom, 5 at 
the top, and 12 in 
height. It is flattened 
to an oval at the top 


Baskets to Make 


ERE are two baskets that may easily be 
made by the amateur. The wall basket, 
shown above, is very effective when hung low 
on the porch or sun parlor, or any wall space, 
and filled with long branches of flowering trees 
or shrubs, or with generous sprays of long- 
stemmed garden flowers. The basket shown 
below is ideal for holding small and delicate 
flowers. It is four inches in height, and twelve 
inches in the largest diameter. In this model, 
the weaving is done over a glass bowl, but it 
may be just as easily done without the glass. 
For both baskets, the best quality of bas- 
ketry reeds are used. For the wall basket, 
numbers 1, 3, 4, and 7 reeds are useds. For 
the other, numbers 0, 3, and 4are used. Reeds 
have been used for so long, and the markets for 
them are so well known, that only a word in 
this connection is necessary—use only the best. 
Full and complete directions for making both 
baskets will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. To secure these directions, write 
Good Housekeeping, enclosing ten cents in 
stamps, and they will be mailed at once. 






Diagrams showing 
how weaving is done 
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Clem’s Wife 


(Continued from page 27) 


forgotten so completely? Was Pauline so 
thoroughly wiped off the slate? 

“Let’s walk around outside and get a bit of 
air,” her partner of the moment suggested. 
“Lord, isn’t it hot, tonight!” 

“You can hardly get your breath,” said 
Pauline. 

They had to walk past the window in which 
Clem stood—with his wife beside him. 

Pauline stopped. . She put out her hand with 
a smile and a little cry of pleasure. “Why, 
Clem, how nice to see you again! I heard 
you’d come back to us for a little while. Very 
prominent person these days, aren’t you! I’m 
dying to meet your wife.” 

“She’s dying to meet you,” said Clem in 
the same intimate drawl, with the same look 
in his eyes. He might never have gone away 
at all. How splendid he was to look at! What 
was there about him that made other men seem 
so little and dull and unimportant? He was 
saying, turned half way from Pauline, with his 
pane on the blonde girl’s arm in a gesture of 
icareless possession, 

“Alice—here’s Pauline Wyant! 
te know each other. I’ve told you a lot about 
her. I wanted to marry her once, and she 
wouldn’t have me.” 


ALICE BROOKS looked at Pauline with the 
smile of a lady in a Gainsborough hat anda 
curled white wig, revealing nothing. 

“How nice of you not to have him!” she 
murmured. 

Pauline suspected a thrust. She flushed, 
answering swiftly, “I was saving him fcr 
you.” 

“Tn any case,” Clem put in, with an amused 
slow smile, ‘now that I’m married and done 
for, I’d like you to be friends.” 

“If I may!” said Pauline gallantly and gave 
her hand to the other girl. 

She had an odd vague feeling that the other 
took it with reservations. Which threw her 
impulse of generosity back upon her sharply. 
= thought with a forlorn touch of whimsi- 
cality, 

“If ’'d got Clem, I’d be willing to be friends 
with her—or any cone else.” 

She said aloud, “This is your first visit to 
Clem’s old quarters, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. You see,” said Clem’s wife, “we were 
married in the East, and Clem’s been so fear- 
fully busy since.” 

“We hope you like us,” said Pauline. 

“Oh, ever so much! But we shan’t be here 
fer long. Clem’s going to Indiana.” 

“So I hear,” said Pauline. She added, look- 
ing into Clem’s inscrutable eyes, “I haven’t 
congratulated you.” 

“T hope you will,” he assured her. 

“T always do,” said Pauline. 

It tcok all her scourged courage to face the 
fact that the girl Clem had married was lovely 
—satin-soft skin, great clear eyes, the look 
and the smile of a petted child. 

Pauline at least was never dishonest with 
herself. She thought, on a wave of unselfish 
realization: “No wonder he loved her the most! 
No wonder he married her! She’s absolutely 
right for him. That exquisite calm, like waters 
stilled at even. He and I weren’t meant for 
each other, that’s all. I can see it now. He 
saw it then—poor Clem! I—TI should like—to 
be friends with her. I wonder—if we ever 
could?” 

Clem inquired quietly at that moment, 
“When may I have a dance, Paul?” 

And, unregenerate, Pauline’s pulses plunged 
once more. 

“The next,” she told him, not lifting her 
eyes for fear of what they might show. 

Her badly-neglected partner effected the 
obvious shift with Clem’s wife. 

A world of shadows—music began and 
ended—one moved here and there,’ jostling 
and being jostled by people who moved here 
and there beside one. Was that all that was 
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CARO-CO! This wonderful Co- 
coanut Oil Shampoo will make 
your tresses resplendent, as it does for 
many beautiful belles of Dixieland. 
Caro-Co leaves necessary oils in your 
hair, allowing you to comb it easily 
after each shampoo. Try the Sunny 
South's creation for glorious hair. Ask 
your druggist for a bottle of genuine 
Caro-Co today. You'll be delighted 
with it! 
Send 10c and receive a generous sample of Caro-Co 


CARO-CO. LABORATORIES 
UNION, S. C, 


St ITHERN magic for your hair— 


Clolcroye\ 10h axe) i a 
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Or growing deaf and have head noises, don’t 
neglect it! A host of people are today over- 
joyed as a result of a remarkable new kind 
of ear phone that enables them to hear per- 
fectly not only human voices but the entire 
range of sounds, They are no longer lonely, 

nhappy, embarrassed. Thanks to a secret 
parchment-like diaphragm—the marvellous 
new tiny ear phone is inconspicuously help- 
ing them to communicate with others, and to 
clearly hear even the faintest musical sounds, 
Used and highly recommended by thousands 
of deaf people, to whom you can write. 
Here is one letter received recently : 


5 ur instruments have greatly improved my 

ther’s hearing. The head noises from orhich 
- suffered greatly have completely disappes 
M s R. Hauptman, 1313 Washington Ave., 
New York City.” 


Free Pamphiet tells you all about the ear 





phone and about the special 10-day offer. 
Just mail a postal to-day, or if possible caJl 
for free office demonstration. Mears Ear 


Phone Company, Dept. 7712, 45 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 





For Little Tots 
Too Young to Walk 


GO-BI-BI will keep him 
sed and happy for hours ata 
—off the draughty floors— 
go to his heart’s content. 





ny—only two feet square 
1 be tucked aw ay in any 
Sells for $3.50 every- 
If your department 





cannot supply you, order 
from us direct. 

THE CROSLEY MPG. CO, 
Dept. 2-G 12 Cochnatt. © 











left of the glorious, flaming, streaming pageant 
that once was life? 

More than a year since Pauline had danced 
with Clem. She would have said she wanted 
never to dance with him again. It couldn’t be 
the same. It could be nothing but a torturing 
meaningless gesture, a futile aping of the old 
breathless contact. 

Music—long drawn, plaintive, restless music 
like a negro spiritual, with the uneasy throb of 
a drum like an unsteady heartbeat—with the 
sob of a saxophone calling—calling!—with the 
whisper of an oboe teasing minors 

Clem put his arm around Pauline—she al- 
most shut her eyes—he drew her off across the 
crowded floor. 

“Good tune,” he said. ‘Know it?” 

“T think it’s ‘Running Wild’,” said Pauline. 
: ‘They flay it a Jot, this year.” 

“Shouldn’ ‘tw onder if the y’ve played it a lot 
every year,” Clem suggested pleasantly, “from 
the Garden of Eden dow n—eh, Paul?’ ; 

They danced as if he had never been away 
from her. As if night after night cf that whole 
long hateful year they had been drifting about 


| to the reckless ecstasies of saxophcne and drum, 


a new sort of Paclo and Francesca on the winds 
cf a new sweet hell. 

“T can still dance better with you than with 
any other woman in the world,” said Clem 
gently. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” murmured Pauline. 

“Funny!—Why funny? Weren’t we always 
—in tune?” 

“Not always,” said Pauline briefly. But she 
forbore to look at him. 

“Music always got us both,’ 
“didn’t it?” 

It frightened her to feel him stoop his cheek 
for one second against her hair. No, how silly! 
He couldn’t, of course, have done anything of 
the sort. It was the thing he used to do! 

Pauline said clearly, trying not to give her- 
self to his arms any more than sheer rhythm 
demanded, “‘Clem—I like your wife!” 

“Thank you, Paul,” said Clem. 

“She’s fearfully pretty, isn’t she?” 

““Good-looking child,” said Clem. 

He was like that. You couldn’t put words 
into his mouth when he didn’t choose you 
should. 

“She’s so—adorably—cool,” said Pauline. 

“Think so?” he inquired. 

Pauline couldn’t be sure if he smiled. His 
voice sounded like it. She didn’t want to look 
up at him to see. His eyes were too near her 
own. She wasn’t sufficiently sure of her own 
smile. 


* mused Clem, 


HE said, after a moment of close silence in 

which the old lightnings seemed strangely in 

full play; ““Clem—I want you to know—I wish 
you all the happiness there is.” 

“T know you do,” said Clem, rather low. 

“You always were the sweetest—” 

“I think,” said Pauline swiftly and desper- 
ately, “you’ve found just the right sort of girl 
—fcr you—and Clem—” 

“Yes, little Paul.” 

It terrified her to think he might be able to 
tell, in that close strong hold, how madly her 
heart was racing. Absurd—wickedly absurd— 
that after all this time, with Clem married to 
somebody else, her heart should race like that 
at his touch! Didn’t one ever get well of that 
sort of thing? 

“Clem, I want you to know, too—it’s a wild 
thing to say, most women wouldn’t for the 
world—but I do want you to know—that I’m 
glad you were honest—with me!” 

“Paul!” 

She startled him with that. She could feel 


| it in his tightening fingers, the instant’s barely 


perceptible catch in his smooth slow step. 
“Tt’s true, Clem! Love isn’t—love—unless 
you’re honest with it. You were big enough to 
see that. I’ll be big enough tc be glad you did. 
Iam glad. For you, and for her, and for—me.” 
She was going to be glad for herself if it took 
every shred of her soul. But somehow her 
voice didn’t quite answer to the whip. It 
stumbled—as Clem’s step had done. She had 
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Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the greatest 

handicap anyone can have in 
life. It keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing your 
downright best and from getting on 
in life as you should. 

Personal appearance has a lot to 
do with the way you feel. Clothes 
count, of course. But still there is 
one thing so many people overlook— 
something that at once brands them 
as either fastidious or careless—the 
teeth. 

Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when 
he or she is talking. If the teeth are 
not well kept they at once become a 
liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—con- 
sistently used—will protect you 
against such criticism. Listerine 
Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove 


this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days, And, moreover, just 
as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste is the safe dentifrice. It 
cleans yet it cannot injure the enamel 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today? 


xe LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. rs 


Modernize Your Clothes Yard 


The HILL Champion Clothes Dryer provides the 
most scientific means of outdoor drying. Sunshine 
reaches all the clothes on its 150 feet of line. Re- 
volving arms bring all the line within easy reach 
from one position. Made of highest grade ma- 
terials. Carefully finished. Will last a lifetime. 


Our booklet C€ giving complete information will be 
sent upon request. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


48 Central Street 








FOUR IN Just the thing to 
A ROW tuck inco the linen 
drawer. Four of the daintiest 
lavender sachets filled with natural 
lavender flowers. These old-fashion- 

__-- ed blossoms, 
pride of old- 
time gardens, awaken sweet 
,memories. The fragrant 
little bags each 
ribbon tied, make 
an ideal gift—in fact, 
four in a. Caly 
75ce ho As 
for No 20. Our 
Year Book showing 
more than 600 
other attractive 
remembrances 
makes gift  select- 
ing easy. It's free— 
write for it. 






ala Pohlson Gift Shops, Dept. 107, Pawtucket, R. I. 


coll INTO BUSINESS reuse 


Establishand oper- 

ate a “New System 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wom- 
en. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forittoday. Don’t put it off! 
w. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





Clem’s Wife 


to wait a moment before she could trust it en- 
tirely. 

In that moment the dance was over, and 
Clem took her out, through an open French 
window, to the dark, the cool, murmurous, 
windy dark, outside. It had once been all of 
heaven to walk through the dark with Clem, 
stars silent overhead, grass silent underfoot. 
Pauline put that thought away from her with 
both hands. 

She went on talking, the faintest husk in her 
low, ardent tones. ‘You know, Clem, the thing 
that hurt me most of all—” 

“Were ycu hurt, Paul?” asked Clem very 
softly. 

She wouldn’t let herself wonder, although it 
crossed her mind irresistibly, if there was an 
odd sort of gratification in his voice—or just 
regret. She sat down beside him on the dim, 
white bench beneath the rose-trellis to which he 
had been leading her, and the lights of the 
house and the gay, broken laughter of people at 
the party came to her vaguely, so much less 
real were those things than the thing she was 
trying to say to Clem. 

“What hurt me most of all,’ she began 
again, “‘was not being able to believe in you. 
No—let me tell you about it! I want to. I 
know as well as you do that this isn’t done. I 
know how those people we’ve just left in there 
would laugh to hear us. That doesn’t matter. 
I want things straight between you and me. 
Of course, on the surface, what happened was 
that we were engaged, and we got tired of each 
other, and I broke it off. What really happened 
—we both know it—was that you /et me break 
it off. I mean, you left it to me to break after 
showing me that was what you wanted.” 

“Oh, Paul!” said Clem with deep reproach. 

‘‘Well—wasn’t it?”’ Pauline demanded. “I 
hadn’t stopped caring. You had.” 

He took her hand and she drew it away from 
him—gently. 

“Listen, Clem. I want you to know this— 
we both cared terribly once, so we can afford 
to be honest with each other—I didn’t just love 
you. I believed in you—with every little bit 
of me. I set all my standards of what men 
ought to be and do by you. Even if I never 
said so, you might have known it. You were all 
my little-girl dreams come true. I suppose I’m 
a fool and an idealist, but—I’d rather have lost 
your love for me—than—my faith in you— 
and you took them both away from me, with 


” 


one hand! 


LEM said nothing at all. He sat with his 
elbows on his knees, his long brown fingers 
linked before him, and stared ahead. 

“That—was what made it so hard,’ said 
Pauline simply. “I couldn’t understand how 
you—vyou—could hurt me like that! When I 
was so defenseless, so utterly unarmed, against 

ou.” 

“Don’t, 
very low. 

“T was awfully bitter about it,”’ she told him 
as if it had all been a long time ago. “Bitter 
enough not to care what I did cr what I didn’t 
do. I just supposed that if you were like that, 
nothing was worth being true fer. Oh, Clem, 
you don’t know what a wretched time I had!” 

He caught her hand again and held it hard. 
“Don’t, Paul!—I’m a rotter—I’m not worth 
killing!’ 

“Hush!” said Pauline with almost a sob in 
her voice. “You’re not! That’s just what I’m 
trying to tell you. You were honest with me, 
that’s all! And most people haven’t the cour- | 
age to be. You had. You were brave enough | 
to break out of an impossible situation. Y wel 
saw I wasn’t the right woman for you, because 
as soon as you saw—your wife— you knew she 
was!” She stopped, one hand suddenly at her 
cheek, looking at him through the shadows of 
the rose-vine. “Clem, you /ad seen her—you 
had met her—before—before you—said what 
you did to me?” 

A queer moment! Question, 
sword-blade. in the air. Then, 


Paul!” said the man beside her, 


naked as a 
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N° shoe will “stand the gaff” like an elk. 
so we built style aro. :d the best se- 
lected elk we could buy and furnished it 
with a heavy oak sole and rubber heel. This 
sturdy, superdurable shoe will sell itself 
to your boy on sight. Fine workmanship 
and perfect fitting qualities are embodied | 
throughout. } 
| Ask your dealer for them by number: 
S 277—Size 9 to 2, Brown (Little Boys) | 
S 271—Size 9 to 2, Brown (Little Boys) 
S 385—Size 1 to 8, Brown (Big Seed 
DEALERS } 
Carried in stock for im- \ 
mediate delivery. Wriie for | 
prices. 

Write today for this | 
little booklet showing | 
the most popular Fall | 
Styles. Your boy will | 
be glad to get the many i] 
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EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 


For Children. Litde Boys. Big Boys and Young Men 
“The Kind the Boys Want” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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Gone forever is the old-fash- 
ioned crib andinits place 
is the Kiddie-Koop, the 
combined Crib, Bassinet, 
and Playpen for the cost of 
@ good crib alone. 

Made in three sizes, 40", 
42” and 52” complete witli 
Springs and mattress. Folds 
8 inches wide to carry 
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Moncey at Home 


ee you need money? NationaRorganization, Fireside Indus- 

tries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way to 
earn $5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. ‘Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home 
Gecorsting Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. 

rite today, enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 2412, - Adrian, Michigan 
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You Should Have 
This Water Bottle 


Every home should 
have at least one de- 
pendable water bot- 
tle. It is indispensable 
in sickness—and a 
comforting warmth 
on cold nights. 


No. 40 ‘‘Wearever”’ 
WaterBottlehaslong 
been known for its 
great dependability. 
It is moulded-in-one-piece of strong, 
soft rubber. It will not leak. The 
Patented Oval Neck makes it easy 
to fill and most comfortable to use. 


No. 24 ‘*Wearever”’ 
Fountain Syringe 
is a wonderful promoter of 
good health by means of 
internal cleanliness, Like 
No. 40 ‘‘Wearever’ Water 
Bottle, itis moulded-in-one- 
piece. No seams or bind- 
ings to wear loose and leak. 
The tubing is full length 
and extra large. It hasa 
complete equipment of 
screw pipes, all of correct 
design. 
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Dainty ALL-RUBBER Aprons 


> 
Faultless ALL-RUBBER | 
Aprons are dainty and practi- [7 
* 
X3 















cal, Easily cleaned—just wipe 
them off with a damp cloth. : 
3 *— Come in assorted colors, at- ¢ 
tractively trimmed. Ideal as 
Pst Christmas gifts. 
S| I f above goods are not obtain- 
5 able conveniently, advise us. 
2 DEALERS: Faultless ALL- 
» 


RUBBER Aprons are easy and 






fast sellers. Excellent forChrist- 






mas trade. Write TODAY fF 
No. 1 for particulars. \§ 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO., Dept. 2109, Ashland, O. {3 
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4 Endorsed by eminent baby 
specialists. A safe sanitary 
infant seat to lighten 
mother’s work. Smallest 
baby cannot fall off. Easily 
and permanently attached 
to your present toilet seat. 
Always in place ready for 
use. Folds and turns back 
like original cover when not 
in use, as illustrated. 





Eliminates unsightly, germ 
breeding unsanitary nursery 
chair, Finished to match 
your present toilet seat. 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Send for free booklet showing 
our complete line of infant 
toilet seats. 
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ternity look. Newest style book, 


dresses, coats, corsets, underwear, 
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sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 
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“Oh, yes. I met her that time I went East!” 

. “Just before—I mean—while we were 
still—” 

He made it definite, almost with a note of 
relief “While we were still engaged—yes.” 

“What I’m getting at is this,”’ said Pauline 
unsteadily. “I knew the minute I saw her, to- 
night, you were right. She’s exactly right for 
you. [wasn’t. I never was! She’s cool and— 
poised—and gentle. She’s just the one you 
need. There must be something that tells you, 
when you meet the woman your life needs. 
And when a man’s got himself tied up, in a 
mistake, beforehand, it’s only brave, and 
honest, to do what you did with me . . . You 
see, Clem?” 

She stood up, he stood swiftly beside her. 
She held him off when he would have put his 
arms about her. 

“No—no—no! You won’t misunderstand 
my telling you this! Any man in the world— 
but not you! Don’t you see, I’ve got ail my 
old faith in you back again. You don’t know 
what it means to me!” 

He said roughly, unwillingly: “I’m not worth 
it. You mustn’t, Paul!” 

“Why not? When it gives me back my 
belief in myself, too! Don’t you see, I thought 
if I could give all my love to a man like you, 
and it couldn’t hold him, it wasn’t enough. 
Why, I thought there must be something in- 
adequate about me, myself. You don’t know 
what it did to my pride, my self-confidence! 
A girl can’t conquer life if she doesn’t believe 
in herself. Suppose some woman had made you 
doubt*whether your love—al! your love—was 
worth having?” 

“Good God!” said Clem—almost with a 
groan. “Paul, you were always too damnably 
honest!” 


E HURT her hand with the sudden ten- 
sion of his big fingers. She caught it 
away from him. 

“Tt’s your honesty we’re talking about now. 
I can see tonight that what you did was the 
honestest thing in the world. I just wanted to 
tell you so. That’s all. Now, let’s go back!” 

But he didn’t want to go. He held her by 
one end of her lacy scarf. “You’ve fc rgiven 
me?” 

“There was never anything to forgive. 
understand. I didn’t before.” 

“You said I—hurt you—Paul. Have you 
forgiven me for that?” 

“There wasn’t anything else for you to do. 
It was silly of me to go on caring, after you 
stopped.” ~ 

“But you do forgive me?” 

“With all my heart, Clem!—Let’s go back! 
They'll be dancing again.” 

“Can’t you sit out just one with me?” 

“T think I have it with some one else.” 

“Then it is pretty dead—the whole thing 
between us—ii you can’t stay and talk to me 
even one dance.” 

“The finest thing between us is just as alive 
as it ever was. But I’ve got to go back just the 
same.” 

“Paul—you did care?’ 

“Tt isn’t any good taiking about that part of 
it... .” But the feel of his hand, the caress- 
ing break in his low voice, sapped her resist- 
ance. She told him gallantly. 

“T did care—and I do forgive you—and what 
matters most of all, I believe in you again. 
But—I’m_ going back! Clem—dear—you 
always understood! 

A poignant little cry! A flinging of herself 
on his mercy! They went back. His hand 
dropped from her arm as they went up the 
steps into the light. 

Alice Brooks was standing, with a manor so 
about her, near the doorway. She saw Pauline 
and Clem come up the steps; shecalled to Clem 
gaily: 

“Oh, there you are! I thought you had gone 
off and left me.” 

The men laughed. 

“No, indeed!” said Pauline. “He was sit- 
ting out with me, in the garden. It wasn’t his 
doing at all. I took him there.” 
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Everlasting Beauty 
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By choosing your own family 
memorial and specifying Rock of 
Ages granite you are assured of 
permanent attractiveness and dig- 
nity in the monument which will 
bear your name. Rock of Ages is 
famed for the beauty of its rich 


gray color, whether in polished or 
hammered finish. 


In Memorials 


Our Certificate of Perfection is 
your guarantee of quality. Request 
it when placing order with your 
local monument merchant, 
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U/ A Mighty Useful 
Gift—$3.50 
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You, no doubt, have a friend who is 
just the dearest person in the world. 
ct When her birthday comes, or it’s Christe 
tJ mas, or perhaps her kitchen shower, 
{S you want something useful to give her. 
+> For just such a dear friend, this house- 
hold gift box would beideal. Contains 


eleven different kind of RITZ Cloths 

for all household purposes. There’s a cloth for 

the dishes, a paint or bath tub cloth, scrub- 
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Clem’s Wife 


She stopped before the look in the eyes of 
Clem’s wife, an edged, distrustful, suffering 
look 

And Pauline had thought those eyes so quiet, 
so full of a childlike and pellucid sweetness! 
She remembered the moment of meeting, the 
touch of Alice’s hand—with reservations. 
People had been talking—that was it! Doubt- 
="\,_ | less the story of Clem’s engagement to Pauline 
=<) / | had already been poured into Alice’s ears with 
| imaginable variations. 
| “Of course, she wonders about me. She 
won’t want to be friends. J wouldn’t in her 
place,” thought Pauline impulsively. 

She glanced at Clem. He, too, wore a faint 
look of uneasiness. He had toward Alice a 
vaguely conciliatory air—or hadn’t he? How 
could one be sure? 

“I’ve made her suspicious of him and of me. 
How horrid!” Tears stung Pauline’s lowered 
eyelids. ‘When all we really did was to wipe 
out a cruel misunderstanding. Any friends 
might do that. If she only knew how com- 
pletely he’s hers, how completely he stopped 
being mine, long ago!” 

“Was the garden—interesting?” inquired 
Clem’s wife with 4 languor sweetly deliberate. 

The look she flung Clem was barbed. And 
the look she turned upon Pauline directly 
thereafter was not easy for a clean conscience 
to bear. 




















iy It isn’t just “Thank you" when you 
give a Hall's China Teapot. “The 
very thing I wanted,” she ex- 
claims—for it really is. 

Hall's China Teapots—beautiful, stainless, 
permanently new—for the brewing of bet- 
ter tea, are sold pretty nearly everywhere 
If your dealer doesn’t have them we will 
tell you of a convenient one who does. J 


%& Hall China Company ; 
Largest Manufacturers of for 
Fireproof Cooking China in 

the World. 


East Liverpool, Ohio (: 
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of Secret Process Fireproof China 

















now in Pauline’s direction. 

“Tsthis my dance?” he murmured to his wife, 
trailing an obvious herring across the path. 

Rather pitiful to see the swiftness with which 
the impending storm dissolved! She thawed 
instantly to his smile and touch. Pauline could 
have charted each step of that reaction! 

The wide, dark eyes glowed with a shameless 
spark. As if there were no one else in sight, she 
slid a white hand along his sleeve and curled 
her fingers into his. She whispered something 
to him. 

Pauline stood chilled and lonely. Not called 
upon now, even to defend herself. Clem’s 
wife, triumphant, ignored Pauline’s existence. 

After all, what right had Pauline to look for 
anything else? When two people had found 
each other—out of a blindly jumbled world— 
why expect them to waste time or thought on 
superfluous bystanders? Pauline thought with 
a wistful little grimace that she wouldn’t have 
wasted either, if she had been the lucky one. 

Skirts, not too voluminous, whispered out of 
the doorway at Pauline’s side. Crimson over 
a silver sheath, topped by a sleek head circled 
with a silver band. A young mouth, out- 
rageously red, young eyes set in smutty lashes, 
an imperious studied drawl. 

»“?Lo, Clem! This is our dance, isn’t it? 
Will you take it or have it sent?” 

Poor Clem, caught in a cleft stick! He swung 
about, flushing darkly. 

Alice turned more slowly, gold head high, 
eyes like black ice above a hurtling current. 

Pauline, watching, felt a clutching at her 
throat like an invisible hand; felt a sharp, mad 
desire—of all things—for laughter! 

“Why—lI’m afraid—,” said Clem uneasily, 
a trifle sullenly 

Pauline watched him, wordless, incredulous, 
her recaptured faith shrinking. 

“What’s the matter? Make a double date?” 
inquired the crimson-and-silver one calmly. 
“Poor lamb! I'll let you off.” 

“Indeed, no!” said Clem’s wife sweetly. 
“You must’ do nothing of the sort, Miss 
Lagarde! Clem adores dancing with you, and 
I really am a bit tired. I’d much prefer just 
sitting out here for a bit with—Miss Wyant.” 

Pauline quite saw herself an after-thought, 
a shield and a pretext merely, but the two 
__—j}men who had been there when she and Clem 


HRISTMAS f CARDS came up the steps together had somehow 


12beautifully engraved sample cards,assorted, —— TT. F ; ' 
foronly $1. Values up to 25c. Send $1 bill for She said instantly: “Oh, do! I’d love that 


each dozen wanted. Money backifnotsatisfied. | myself, Mrs. Brooks. It’s fearfully hot for 
ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 816 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa! dancing . . . .” 
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WHAT'S CHRISTMAS WITHOUT A 
BIT OF FRUIT TASTYKAKE? 


After the youngsters have enjoyed their tree and 
toys, and grown-ups have all had their many 
pleasant surprises—after the Big Brown Turkey 
and the Cranberry Sauce—what could be nicer 
to top off with than a piece of delicious Fruit 
TASTYKAKE! 

If you’vye never tasted Fruit TASTYKAKE, don't 
let another Christmas go by without a box. You'll 
say it’s about the finest you’ve ever eaten. Spices, 
fruits, nuts and other good things so nicely blend- 
ed, it just melts in your mouth. 

Order a box now for the famfly and one for 
that ‘‘Unusual Gift’’ for some dear friend. If you 
wish, we will enclose your greeting cards and 
ship direct for you just in time for Christmas. 

Put up in attractive 1 and 3-lb, blue en- 
ameled boxes (with removable labels) at $1.00 the 
pound. Shipped anywhere, carrying charges paid, 
upon receipt of Check or Money Order, or C. 0. D. 
by mail, 


* TASTY BAKING COMPANY 
29th & Hunting Park Ave. 
Philadelphia 
Do your Christmas Shopping early 
and let Fruit TAST YKAKE be 
among your gifts. 
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CLEM, conscious of that, looked conciliation 





Dealers prize the Home Comfort 
line; quick - selling, profitable, 
Descriptive literature on request, 
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From San Antonio the home of properly prepared, 
genuine Mexican foods, this ideal Christmas remembrance 
will surprise and please anyone to whom it 1s sent. 

Dinner Package contains one can each of Chili con 
Carne, shuck-wrapped Tamales, Mexican Style Beans, 
2 cans Deviled Chili Meat and one bottle Eagle Chil 
Powder, the condiment unsurpassed. 

The box containing the Dinner Package 1s a work of 
art, depicting in beautiful colors a rural scene gf Old 
Mexico. It 1s worthy of retaining as a souvenir. 

A menu is enclosed giving minute directions,for serv- 
ing contents which are ready prepared--yjust heat and 
serve. Also the most unusual and interesting cookbook 
ever published--Mexican Cookery for American Homes. 
Contains 32 pages of delightfully different recipes, the 
whole illustrated with quaint sketches of many phases of 
Menican life. 

To any address with your card enclosed for $1. 


GEBHARDT 
114 S. Frio St. San Antonio 



































3 Days Old and Still Fresh 


Get rid of your unsani- cleaned. Made in seven 
tary, old-style bread box! sizes. Cabinet No. 1 il- 
The HomeComfort Bread lustrated—24x15x12 in.— 
and Cake Cabinet keeps ideal for average family. 
baking sweet and whole- Aluminum finish, price 
some to the final slice. A —White Enamel, price 
handsome cabinet built of $4.75 postpaid. Cabinet 
galvanized steel — never No. 0—popular kitchen- 
rusts. Perfectly ventila- ette size—14x17x11 in.— 
ted, dust and vermin- one shelf. Aluminum Fin- 
proof. Collapsible —re- ish, price $3.White Enam- 
movable shelves — easily el, price $3.75 postpaid. 

Every 50th Order Earns Free Cabinet! 

Pin this advertisement to your order! As received, 
orders shall be listed in sets of 50. If yours numbers 
50 with advertisement attached, we shall refund your 
money and send you Cabinet No. 1 or No.0 FREE. 
Act quickly! Specify size and finish desired! 

THE HOME COMFORT CO., INC, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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you can earna substantial income weekly in 
your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you by 
Our new simple Directograph system, pay you 
Cash each week and guarantee you steady work. 
Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building ‘oronto, Can. 
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With Your Baby’s Food 


One of the finest substitutes for 
mother’s milk is cow's milk diluted 
with barley water made from 
ROBINSON'S ‘‘Patent’’ Barley. 


On this diet your baby will keep 
well and grow strong. 


The millions of healthy babies fed 
on this during the last 100 years are 
its best testimony. 

Write for free copy of booklet on 
feeding babies. Address Dept. B-38 


* ROBINSON'S 


“Patent” Barley 


Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 


J. & J. Colman (U.S. A.) Ltd, 
90 West Broadway 
NEW YORK 









Not a novelty— 
a necessity 


The Ace Knife Sharpener has a 
place in every kitchen. Not as 
a luxury or a novelty, but as 


a needful assurance of sharp 
cutlery at all times. A few 
strokes of the knife over the 
steel discs of the Ace and the 
edge is keen. A most welcome 
little Christmas gift. 


ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 


Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


. KNIFE 
SHARPENER 


‘a 


Better than a grindstone 





FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 

fy Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 4 

ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 

LD Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 

silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 

NV x409 Of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros. Ca, 547 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 2529 








“Not too hot for us, is it, Clem?” suggested 
Miss Lagarde with brazen tenderness. 

“Sure you’d rather, dear?”’ said Clem to his 
wife, impeccable solicitude. 

“Much rather! Run along!’ said Alice 
Brooks with a dismissing flicker of slender 
fingers. Her voice somehow achieved airy 
coolness. There was stubborn dignity in the 
lift of her lovely chin. 

“Miss Lagarde came down on the boat ‘with 
us from New York,” she explained to Pauline 
as Clem and the girl disappeared through the 
doorway. “She really dances marvellously, and 
Clem—is so fond of dancing. They were always 
together. Attractive, isn’t she?” 

Pauline answered veiled, agonized doubt 
more than the unessential words. ‘‘Attrac- 
tive?-—I suppose so. One sees a lot of her sort 
nowadays.” 

“But men—men like them—don’t they?” 
Clem’s wife persisted. 

And in thosé dark eyes, as in a mirror, 
Pauline saw reflected all the torturing question, 
the struggle and the shame, of her own past 
year. She knew the truth in a lightning flash. 

“Clem’s wife doesn’t trust him! It wasn’t 
only with me. How hideous for her!” And 
in another searing second of revelation, “I 
might have had to suffer like that all my life, 
if ’d married him.” 

(If she had married him—all Pauline had 
asked of life was to marry Clem!, And now .. .) 

“Thank God, I don’t belong to him!” From 
what white inner shrine came that leaping cry? 
“She belongs to him, and she doesn’t trust him. 
She’s had cause not to trust him already. Oh, 
poor, poor child!” 

Like a wind from the north, the sense of 
freedom, like a clean, cold, stinging, singing 
wind. Pauline could have laughed to feel it 
blowing through her heart. She was remem- 
bering something—old words; old,* wise, ex- 
ultant, wondering, prayerful words: 

“Who am I, that the Gods should have de- 


| livered me from the cross of mine own expressed 


desire!” 
She said, gently, with her fingers on the slim, 
bare arm of Clem’s wife, “Some men-—per- 








haps!” 

Her soul, all at once, stood free, as a slave 
with his chains knocked off—knowing only 
pity in that touch—not envy, any more. 


Coyote Who Talked 
With God 


[(Continued from page 31) 


by that inner knowledge of the four-footed 
folk that High Wing meant no harm, that they 
could eat without fear of poison or trapping. 
High Wing sat and watched them silently, 
asking nothing, making no demand. But on 
the third night in the moonlight, when he saw 
a great gray coyote appear, he knew him for the 
leader of the pack, the greatest and strongest of 
them all. So to this leader he spoke, in words 
that were half a chant, half a prayer. And the 
great coyote listened, gaunt and dark, standing 
motionless against the silvery shimmer of the 
moon. 

“Coyote, shaggy brother, thou who brought- 
est the sun ball to our people, thou who in ages 
past wert our leader and our teacher, ask the 
Great Father for a sign, for an answer to my 
question. The white men come upon us; we 
know not how to deal with them. Speak to the 
Great Father; ask Him if we shall use our 
bows and arrows—whether we shall kill them, 
or extend the hand of friendship. Say to Him 
that His children’s hearts are humble, that we 
look to Him for guidance.” 

Then the coyote lifted his head and howled. 
The long eerie notes rose up through the silent 
night and were echoed back from black and 
| lofty walls. From afar off came the voices of 
|many coyote brethren, a shivering cry that 








filtered through the maze of singing pines, of 
| silence, of moonlight and of shadows. In that 
tragic cry, that eerie chorus of the lonely, 
{hunted creatures, High Wing seemed to 
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Bothare hungry—chilly, too. 





Now for Steero, piping hot. 






Steero always hits the spot. 






For after-school hun~ 
ger—STEERO bouillon. 
Drop a STEERO bouil- 


lon cube into a cup, add 







boiling water—and you 





have bouillon at its best. 





In hash, stew, gravy 





and warmed-over dishes 
a STEERO bouillon 


cube or two lends tempt- 







ing spiciness. 









Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 
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Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

A home study course in making your home 

Pe a beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
rT lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
iiige N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


In using advertisements see page 6 171 





ECONOMICAL 
HOME 


is one that is insured for life against 
excessive repair bills. The only 
homes that are so insured are built 
of tested materials that defy decay. 
Natco Hollow Tile has stood this test 
in countless American homes and 
giant buildings. Every prospective 
home builder should investigate it. 











Write for Home Book 
Our attractive book “Natco Homes,” 
profusely illustrated with pictures 
and floor plans of permanent, econ- 


omical and comfortable homes, is 
free. Write for your copy. 
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1207 FULTON BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Coyote Who Talked 
With God 


hear the answer, the message he had sought. 

So he came down from the mountains, tired, 
and thin with hunger; his eyes glowed with an 
inner fire, for he had communed with solitude. 
He spoke to Chief Tenaya, saying, “This is the 
message of Coyote, this is what he told me, 
after taking counsel with the Great Spirit: 
The red man’s sun is setting, the white man’s 
sun is rising; there is left for the children of 
Awahnee only the twilight and the darkness. 
Therefore, aim no arrow at the men with 
strange pale faces; rather make them welcome, 
give them freely of your bounty. In this way 
the tribes of the Ho-sem-i-tah shall live for 
long, and prosper. But beware of fighting 
them, do not arouse their anger. For the red 
man’s sun is setting, and the white man’s sun 
is risen.” 

Chief Tenaya listened to the words of High 
Wing with a face grown dark with anger. And 
though the other braves nodded in assent to all 
that High Wing said, Chief Tenaya rose in 
wrath and shook his feathered arrows at the 
sky. He cried up into the very face of the 
Great Father that the white man should not, 
while he lived, take the pleasant valley land. 
That he, the chief, Tenaya, would defend it 
with his life. 

So the word was war. And warit was. But 
Coyote had spoken true. Ruthless and swift 
was the white man’s might; bitter indeed was 
the old chief’s ending. 

High Wing rocked to and fro in the sunshine, 
cracked voice sinking back into the guttural 
speech of his youth. And when I spoke to him 
gently, he did not answer me. He was living 
again in the dim glories of the brave and tragic 


| past. 


OW the other coyote story is the one the 
Scotsman told me. I told him the legend 
that old High Wing had given me, and he 
nodded as he listened, his mild blue eyes alight 
with sympathy and understanding. 
“Tt’s the Indian knows the ciyote for the 
proper animal he is,” he said when I had 
finished. ‘‘And I, who have raised them in 


| my house like puppy dogs exactly, I know the 


heart of them is not bad. Wild they are, I 
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grant you. And with a look in their eyes that 


| . . . . 
| never will you see in other beasties’ eyes, wild 
| or tame. 


“Kill? To be sure they will—but it’s only 


| to feed themselves and their young; never out 
|of sport or wantonness, as human bein’s 
| Neither do they make a fresh kill every time 


do. 


they want a meal, as does the mountain lion 
and the lobo wolf. They bury the calf or sheep 
neatly, cover it so you’d have to be a ciyote 
yourself to find it, and they come back to it when 
they wanta bit of meat tocarry to their children. 
Why, people are more wasteful than they. 

“And cunning? Indeed the ciyote is almost 
the only animal that can’t be fooled with a trap. 
Of course they do get caught sometimes— 
among any tribe, four-footed or two-, there’ll be 
fools, and them that thinks they are smarter 
than their faythers. ‘But many’s the time I’ve 
seen a fresh piece of meat put out for them, 
first of all without traps around it so that the 
ciyotes should come and feed freely for a night 
or two; then were the traps set about the meat, 
a foot or two apart, and buried so that nothing 
of their deadly teeth as much as peeped above 
the ground. And what happened? Why, the 
next morning, there was the meat, just as it 
was set out, every trap empty—and every, trap 
uncovered of the dirt that hid it.” 

Angus the Scotsman pulled thoughtfully on 
his pipe and looked at me through the haze of 
smoke. 

“Ye may tell this story if ye like, and with 
my word for it that it’s true, every bit. May- 
hap it will make some folks think better of the 
beasties, and realize that never did God put a 
heart in man or animal but what He put in it 
too a spark of love and kindliness.” 

Many years ago Angus the Scotsman made 
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and Foreign, Countries 


The Practical Gift 

Projects a better, clearer, more direct light 
exact!y where you need it—in your boudoir 
or his den; in the sewing room or the 
children’s study i in any room in any home. 

Solid brass; a quality product throughout. Clamp 
is felt lined—can’t scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Sold 
by all live dealers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, anaes direct. 
S. W. FARBER, 141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. S. & Canada: Brass, $5; bronze, nickel 
or white enamel finish, $5.50. West of Mississippi 
River, 25¢ higher. 
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Learnin Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
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by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years, 

Earn While Learning 
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Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
From N. Y., westward, Jan. 15th, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia’’, 20,000 tons; oil burning. 
mos. $1000 up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Stop overs in Europe, Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 
CLARK’S 2list MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
specially chartered White Star S. S. “‘Baltic’’, 65 days, 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers expected. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building New York 
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A Work-Saving Gift 
For Mother 


There is work for the Bissell even on 
Christmas morning, under the tree where 
the needles are shedding on the rug, and 
in the wake of the holiday disorder. 

But it’s no task at all when she is sweep- 
ing with a ball bearing Bissell with the 
famous “‘Cyco”’ principle that gives better 
sweeping, smoother operation, longer 
wear, Christmas day and every day. 





Ten or fifteen years of perfect operation 
is the result of buying a Bissell instead 
of “just a carpet sweeper.” 

Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
Bissell’s is always the easy, efficient 
sweeper for every day. 
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‘*Cyco’’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweepers 


* $5.50 and up. 


7 Play-size Bissells make delightfu? presents for 
little om, They make tidiness a game. At a 
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ing and department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET. SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Other patterns for less 
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by Dr. Wiley 


These 4 pamphlets were written by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director of 
Good Housekeeping’s Bureau of Food, 
Sanitation and Health. They  con- 
tain invaluable information and are 
the result of many years of wide study 
and experience. 

0 Artificial Foods for Infants 
1 The Feeding of Older Children 


. y & || (© Constipation 
| () Reducing and Increasing the 
Weight 


Sent postpaid for 5e each and a 
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for himself a homestead in the wilds. He shot 
nothing in a spirit of wanton slaughter. 
one day, when out in the woods, he saw the 
furry head and pricked ears of a young coyote 
appear suddenly from behind a rock. 

“T shot that beastie, God knows why,” said 
Angus. “I had no thought of doing it; it was 
just that impulse that comes to men w vho live 
in the wilderness with a gun always at their 
elbow. I’d have given much, after the shot was 
fired, to have had that bullet back again. For 
the dead ciyote was but a very young one, and 
it had peeped at me like a curious child. Well 
that was bad enough. But the worst was to 
come. I took the body back to my cabin, 
expecting to skin it for the pelt. But that night 
I heard a soft whine outside the door, and a 
snufting at the crack underneath. I opened the 
door sudden-like, and there stood a mother 
ciyote, every hair of her erect, staring at me 
with her blue-green eyes shining like spirit 
lamps that are sometimes seen on the moors at 
home. I had no heart to kill her, for I knew 
her for the mother of the little one I had shot. 
She had tracked us, and was waiting about, 
hoping against hope that her baby was not 
dead. 

“T shut the door, but I could not sleep. All 
night long I heard that soft pleading whine of 
hers. I heard her snuff at the door, I heard her 
padding around and around the cabin. Not 
until daybreak did she go back into the woods. 
And I—soft-hearted it was,I grant you, and 
silly, too—I put the dead body of the little 
ciyote pup outside the cabin door, and went off 
into the woods. When I came back, it was gone. 
She had carried it away. Little good it did 
her, to be sure. But at least she had the satis- 
faction of mourning over it as any mother has 
the right to do when one of her bairns is dead.” 





OW soon after this happening, Angus the 

Scotsman found the dead body of the mother 
coyote just at the entrance of her lair. Some 
hunter’s bullet had found its mark, for her 
shaggy fur was caked with blood. She had 
lived long enough to drag herself back to her 
lair, a hole dug into the side of a hill. And 
Angus the Scotsman, feeling perhaps some 
responsibility for the babies who he felt sure 
were still in the hole, dug them out and brought 
them to his cabin. Two sturdy, snarling 
coyote pups, all eyes and ears, with tiny sharp 
teeth and tails that were like two little plumes 
of pampas grass. The male coyote he named 
Jess; the lady’s name was Kiki. 


During the months that followed, the two | 


coyote babies grew in size and strength. In 
matter of appearance they were very much 
alike. But their dispositions and their moods 
were curiously and utterly different. Jess was 
larger, but he lacked the swift intelligence of 
his sister, Kiki. He would grow angry in play, 
|and sulk under the stove for no reason at all. 
Angus could never be quite sure of the little 
coyote pup’s humor, and many a time his hand 
was bitten because Jess thought himself in 
some way offended. But Kiki had the gentle- 
ness of a friendly collie pup, the playfulness of 
a kitten. She adored Angus, and was never so 
happy as when following him about the yard, 
or in the evenings would curl up at his feet 
while he read. She would whine with delight 
when he showed her any attention, and Jess 
would look on gloomily, his blue-gray eyes just 
| beginning to show a flicker of that wild, eerie 
light which hunters see in the dark. 

One other boarder did Angus the Scotsman 
bring to the cabin in the forest, a lanky 
black crow whose wing had been broken. A 
|most unpleasant sort of a bird was he, for 
although he accepted as his rightful due the 
food that Angus gave him, yet he never missed 
an opportunity to peck and scold, and steal 
and to harass the coyote pups. He made a| 
special business of flying down at them sud- 
denly, picking at their eyes and noses, and then 
flapping away to safety, where he would sit and 
| jeer at his disgruntled victims. “Mischief” was 
| what Angus called the crow, and he strove in 
levery way to live up to his name. He seemed | 








what animals he needed for food, but killed | 
Until | 


Your Personality 


is reflected in your furniture when 
you buy the Leavens way. You 
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year. Mrs. Vera Scar- 
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Starting our course. 
Another lady student 
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me without any practical experience because I am one 
of your students.’’ You Can Easily Prepare 

Hotels, restaurants, clubs everywhere 
want trained women for executive po- 
sitions. Our graduates are in demand 
because they are thoroughly prepared. 
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Prepare at home in spare time. Cost 
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A satisfying meal is assured 
these brisk days, when Jones 
Dairy Farm Sausage is on 
the menu. Its appetizing 
flavor comes from the old- 
fashioned way it is made— 
from selected home-ground 
spices and choice young 
pork, on the Jones Farm in 
Wisconsin’s dairy section. 


Serve Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage for breakfast, lunch- 
eon or dinner. Order it 
regularly. 


Your dealer should have it. 
JONES DAIRY FARM, Inc. 


(Owned and operated by the Jones family) 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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remove milk bottle cap. Pol- 
ished aluminum. Easily 
cleaned. Thousands used. 
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315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, lowa 
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Coyote Who Talked 
With God 


to know by instinct that he was safe from the 
coyotes’ appetites, for coyotes do not like 
crows and never kill them for food. 

“However,” said Angus, “I told that crow 
quite plain that he’d better let Jess and Kiki 
alone. Jess hated him, but he feared him, too. 
And when Mischief would fly down at him, 
cawing at the top of his voice, Jess would snarl 
and bristle, but under the stove he would go 
just the same. Kiki, though, would pretend to 
be asleep. And because Mischief could not 
plague her so easily, he would hop around in 
front of her nose, quite insolent and self- 
assured. I could see that Kiki wasn’t asleep, 
as she made out to be. There was a glint under 
her eyelids that promised no good for that 
crow if ever she got her teeth into him.” 

One day the inevitable happened. The crow 
ventured too near the apparently sleeping 
Kiki, annoyed her once too often. Kiki 
sprang, with that lightning leap a coyote has, 
and Mischief, as the Orientals would say, 
suddenly passed to her ancestors., Then Kiki 
rolled on the carcass until it was flattened out 
into a very neat pancake of black feathers on | 
the floor. 

Jess wanted to roll, too. But Kiki, who 
evidently felt that the passing out of Mischief 
was her personal triumph, would not permit | 
him to come near. And so she continued to | 
roll upon the strewn feathers of her late 
enemy, and Angus declared that there was 
a satisfied smile upon her face. 


OR a whole year Angus kept the coyotes, | 
grown now almost to their full size. And at 
last he gave them away to a man whose occupa- 
tion was the breeding of foxes and coyotes. | 
Angus specified that Jess and Kiki were to be 
treated with all kindness, and not to be killed 
without his knowledge and consent. 
“It’s sorry I was to part with them,” he told | 
me; “especially with Kiki, who was like a 
human bein’ in all but that she couldn’t speak 
with words. But what was I to do? It was 
taking most of my time to hunt rabbits for 
them to eat, or to fetch meat from the settle- 
ment, three miles away. They were always 
hungry, it seemed to me, and yet I couldn’t 
turn them loose to prey on other people’s 
calves and sheep.” 

But it was lonesome, said Angus, the 
Scotsman, without the two furry friends to 
greet him each evening at the cabin door. He 
missed Kiki’s bright eyes fixed adoringly on his 
face when he read in the evening; he even 
missed Jess’s sulky snarls from under the stove. 
So he went with another woodsman on a camp- 
ing trip into the heart of the forest. 

Now, on the first night, when they made 
camp, Angus was aware of stealthy footsteps 
padding around the tent, and a subdued 
sniffing as if some woods creature drew near 
through curiosity, or perhaps because of 
hunger. 
tracks all about. And the woodsman declared 
his intention of shooting whatever animal 
should come prowling the next night. But | 
Angus dissuaded him, saying that the visitor 
had meant no harm, and that the food supplies 
were securely packed. 

That night, and the next, they heard the 
coyote about, snuffing, moving about the tent, 
and once they heard its high-pitched yelp from 
the darkness of the forest. 

“Tt made me think of Jess and Kiki,” said 
Angus, “and I wondered how those two young 
savages were getting on. Foolish it may have 
been, but I regretted more than once giving 
Kiki away. For she was as gentle as any dog, 
shy with strangers, and savage, too; but always 
loving and obedient whenever she heard 
my voice. I was more than half minded 
to get her again when I went back to my 
cabin.”” 

On the third day the woodsman wished to 
hunt. So Angus went into the forest all alone. 
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Just a twist of the wrist’ with this 
quick, easy nut cracker. Every home 
needs two—in the kitchen and in the 
nut bowl on the buffet. Order now for 
‘Thanksriving and Xmas, Buy of your 
dealer or send usstamps or money order. 
Money back if not pleased. Guaranteed. 
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EAUTIFUL glassware that resists 
breakage. An exquisite gift—unusual 
and beautiful, yet useful. 
Nonik glasses eliminate 50% of break- 
age and nicking! The patented bulge pro- 
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LIEBIG EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Think of the intrinsic good- 
ness and economy of Lemco! 
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Wonderful step saver 
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rubber-tired 7-in, swivel 
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hold full dinner service for six. Beautiful piece 
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white enamel. If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Servus-Kart we will ship direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write for illustrated literature. 


Herkimer Specialties Corporation 
10 Main Street Cold Brook, N. Y. 

















stillness was broken only by the distant calling 
of a blue jay, or the faint flutter of leaves 
drifting down to the carpet of pine needles. 
All at once the ground beneath him gave way. 
He cried out and clutched at the near-by ferns. 
But the thin matting of twigs and moss sank 
under him, and he fell heavily into a long- 
forgotten deer pit. 

“T don’t like to remember it,” said Angus the 
Scotsman. ‘Two days and two nights did I 
lie in that pit, with my left leg twisted and 
swollen so that I could scarce move, and could 
do nothing to help myself climb out. Full 
ten feet deep was the pit, and lined with sharp 
stakes turned downward, so that whatever 
beastie fell in should not get out alive. My 
water canteen I had with me, strapped to my 
waist, but no food, and my gun was on the 
ground above me where I couldn’t get it to fire 
a shot for help. I knew that sooner or later my 
pardner would be searchin’ for me. But how 
long it would be before I was found, that I did 
not know. My leg was torturing me with its 
pain, even though I managed to get my boot 
off. There I sat, lookin’ up at the ferns that 
peeked down at me, at the distant sky all blue 
and fair, and I thought of the poor animals that 
must have fallen as I had fallen in that pit dug 
for them by human bein’s. Give a trapper 
twelve hours in such a place, and I’m thinking 
he’d set no more snares for the dumb folk of the 
wood. At dark my voice was hoarse with 
shouting, and when the sun went down and the 
deep darkness came, I heard the somber singing 
of the pines, and all the furtive noises of the 
great forest. I think I had a fever by then, for 
my face was hot, and my head felt very light 
and far away. I tried to sleep, but woke my- 
self by my own voice, muttering. And I says 
to myself, ‘Angus, old man, hold onto yourself; 
you'll need your brain and your strength.’ ” 

So the long hours of the night wore on, bitter 
cold hours to the man huddled among the 
leaves and rotting twigs of the long forgotten 
deer pit. And then, suddenly, he heard a faint 
movement above him, and saw two luminous 
eyes staring down at him from the rim of the 
pit. Blue-green eyes with flickering, eerie 
lights in them; and Angus the Scotsman, weak 
from the fever that was consuming him, 
screamed and flung out his arms. The eyes 
vanished into the darkness. 

“Perhaps it was the fever,’ said Angus, 
“perhaps I saw rightly; but it seemed to me 
that all night those eyes watched me, and when 
I shouted or screamed they would disappear. 
What it was I didn’t know. Perhaps a moun- 
tain lion, a wolf, a ciyote, or a deer. Some 
animal it was, at any rate, that knew I was 
helpless there, and without means of pro- 
tecting myself. Never will I forget those blue- 
green eyes staring at me from the darkness. 
No movement, no sound, just those eyes, watch- 


| ing, watching me from the top of the pit.” 


HEN morning came, he drank a little of 
the precious water, tried again to climb 


| out, and fell back, exhausted with fever and the 
| pain of the injured leg, which was black and 
bloated. 


Again and again he called, only to 
find his voice growing weaker and his strength 
well-nigh spent. Huddled in a corner of the 
deep pit, he waited dully for help, or for death. 
And as he waited he heard a soft whine, and saw 


| a furry body silhouetted against the filigree of 


light and shadow at the top of the pit. 

“Ciyote it was, standing there looking at me, 
and with a certain tilt to its head and a look in 
its eyes that I would have sworn it was Kiki, 
had [ not known that Kiki was in a pen back at 
the settlement. I looks up and tries to smile, 
for I was fair daft with lightheadedness and the 
pain in me leg. 

“ “How d’ye do,’ I says pleasantly. ‘If it’s 
my carcass you’re waitin’ for, I won’t keep you 
long, for I’m thinkin’ ’Il not last through this 
night.’ 

“And with that, the ciyote bounds up in the 
air, cavorts about frantic-like, and crawls over 
to the edge, all her body twistin’, and yelps and 








whines as if with frantic joy. 
“ ‘’m dreamin’,’ I says to myself. ‘This is a | 


8 losene-yd are easily and quickly made 
and a delicious ending tothe hearty 
Other SPECIAL 
recipes for Christmas Desserts and 
Candies will be sent upon request. 


Christmas dinner. 


Chocolate Plum Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine : 

1 cup cold water 1 cup seeded raisins 

1 pint milk 3/4, cup dates 

1 cup sugar % cup nuts 
114, squares chocolate '/2 cup currants 

V/, teaspoon vanilla 3 egg whites salt 
Soften gelatine in cold water 10 minutes. 
Melt chocolate with part of the sugar; add 
a little milk, making a smooth paste. Put 
milk in double boiler. When hot, add melted 
chocolate, sugar, salt and soaked gelatine. 
Remove from fire; when mixture begins to 
thicken, add vanilla, fruit and nut meats, 
chopped, and lastly fold in beaten egg whites. 
Turn into wet mould decorated with whole 
nut meats and raisins. Chill. Remove to serv- 
ing dish and garnish with holly. Serve with 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored 
with vanilla, or with a currant jelly sauce. 


Christmas Candy Supreme 


HIS Knox Gelatine Candy, placed 

in an attractive box, tied with the 
Christmas colors and decorated with 
a bit of holly makes a most acceptable 
gift for your friends. 


1 level tablespoon Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 squares chocolate 

3 cups sugar 3 cup Sultana raisins 
1 cup sour cream ' cup candied cherries 
'4, cup chopped English walnut meats 
\4 teaspoonful cinnamon Pinch salt 


Soak gelatine in 2 tablespoons cold water 10 
minutes. Melt chocolate in saucepan placed 
in larger saucepan containing boiling water. 
Add sugar and sour cream alternately while 
stirring constantly. Bring to boiling point 
and let boil until mixture forms a soft ball 
when tried in cold water. Remove from fire, 
add gelatine, and when dissolved, add cin- 
namon, raisins, cherries (cut small) and nut 
meats. When partially cool, beat until 
creamy and turn into buttered tins, having 
mixture about 1'/, inches deep. Cool, remove 
from pan; cut in slices for serving. 

Note: If sour cream is not available, use 
i cupof milk and }4tablespoonful butter. 


Recipe Books Free 


Our books, “Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy,” will be sent for your grocer’s 
name and 4c in postage. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. 
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A Way to Make Money! 


Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers- 


E have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your 
free moments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to 
add to your income. 


Christmas is almost here. Have you all the money you 
want for gift-giving? Do you need a new frock for the holi- 
day festivities? Or perhaps there are emergency bills to be 
met, or a fund for the education of son or daughter to which 
you wish to add. It may be that some extra money to add to 
the budget for living expenses would be very welcome. What- 
ever the need, you can easily earn the money to satisfy it. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


“I want to be a life member of The Rainbow Club,”’ writes 
one of our successful workers. 


“I never earned a penny before and did not dream that I 
would be successful,’’ says a timid Southern girl. 


“‘My friends rag me about my enthusiasm for my work, 
but it is more fun than any hobby I have ever taken up,”’ 
writes a Canadian member. 


“The Vanity Case and the lovely Club pin came safely. Iam 
hoping to prove myself worthy of all the nice things the Club 
is doing for me!”’ 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportuni- 
ties of the Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won't 
delay in sending the coupon which will enable me to write 
to you about our plans. This is the busiest season of all the 
year in our work and every day that you hesitate means 
dollars drifting away that might easily be yours. Fill in the 
coupon or write me a letter today. 


x 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information abor 
plan without obligation to me. 
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Coyote Who Talked 
With God 


fever nightmare.’ But all the same it was 
pleasant to have Kiki in my dream, and so I 
pretended to myself that I believed it was 
really my little Kiki who was keeping me com- 
pany in my misery.” 

The coyote darted away, and Angus settled 
back into an anguish of delirium. He thought 
he heard voices calling him, thought he saw 
men’s faces at the top of the pit, but it was 
only a delusion. 

The long day dragged to a finish, and the 
darkness of the night drew down once more. 
Again the blue-green eyes flickered and stared, 
but this night Angus was not afraid. Whether 
the coyote was real or only a part of his fever 
dream, it meant companionship to the lonely, 
pain-tortured man. And so he talked to the 
glowing eyes at the top of the pit, and was 
answered always by a soft whine and a move- 
ment among the ferns and leaves. 

When dawn came filtering softly through the 
network of branches, Angus the Scotsman woke 


|from a fitful sleep at the sound of a distant 
| voice calling. The sound electrified him, gave 


him fresh strength. He shouted, weakly, and 
wept like a child when the voice came steadily 
nearer. Then he saw a shaggy form spring 


| forward at the mouth of the pit, saw the coyote 


standing, every hair rigid, with ears drawn 
back, white teeth bared in menace. Again 
came the voice, a crashing of underbrush, a 
pause, broken only by the coyote’s long-drawn 
snarl. 

“Angus, are you there?” cried the voice of 
the woodsman. 

“T am that, just barely,” called Angus 
weakly frem the depths of the pit. 

Then there came a shot. The shaggy body 


| leaped convulsively into the air, there was a cry 


that was human inits poignancy. The coyote 
crumpled into a heap, tried to rise again, and 
fell backward, clawing at the ferns, into the pit 
with Angus. The face of the woodsman peered 
over the rim of the trap; he was almost 
incoherent with relief and anxiety. 

“He hoisted us both up out of the pit,” said 
Angus slowly, “for I wouldn’t leave the 
beastie behind. It was Kiki. I knew her 
before she died. She crawled over to me, and 
laid her soft furry head on my knees, and with 
her glazed eyes looked up into my face as much 
as to say, ‘I did the best I could to protect you, 
and here I am, content just to die by your side.’ 
She tried to lick my hand, and fell over, dead.” 


‘THE mystery of Kiki’s appearance was not 

such a mystery afterall. When the two men 
returned to the settlement, the woodsman 
carrying Angus most of the way on his broad 
shoulders, the man to whom the two coyotes 
had been given told how Kiki had dug her way 
to freedom a few nights after her imprisonment. 
She had gone back to the cabin which had been 
her home, and finding her master gone, had 
tracked him, and hung about the tent where he 
was camping, too shy to seek him when a 
stranger was there, but too faithful to leave 
him and go into the woods. She had tracked 
him to the pit where he came to grief, had kept 
faithful vigil there. 

“My pardner was a sorry man that he had 
shot my little Kiki,” said Angus, blinking 
through the smoke, ‘‘but how was he to know, 
when he saw a ciyote standing by the pit, that 


}it wasn’t a wild ’un waiting for me to die? 


Kiki could have saved herseli—just a couple of 


| jumps into the woods, and he never could have 
| hit her. But she feared for me, and was ready 
|to fight for me. A cruel misunderstanding it 


was, and there’s no way I could make it up to 
her.” 

He paused, and smoked for a moment in 
silence. 

“There’s no heart so savage in all the world 
that hasn’t its spark of love,” he said softly. 
“And I’m thinkin’ that if we humans sought for 
that spark, instead of for the flame of hatred 
and fear, we’d find it without fail.” 








SATO OTE IEMs 


OW well they kept the glad feast 


days in the olden time! 


The boar, there was, stuffed with 
chestnuts, and a bright red apple in his 
mouth. The roasted peacock with its tail 
spread like a gorgeous fan. The parti- 
colored pastries, the spiced and honeyed 
wines— 


And then, the best loved delicacy of 
all—the “‘raisyns” in full, beautiful clus- 
ters, brought from sunny, far-off lands. 


In an old time custom, we still 
pay tribute to their goodness 


Like the lords and ladies of old, we still 
accord the festive bow] of clustered raisins 
an honored place at Christmas time. 


But no longer is this delicate fruit a 
luxury from foreign lands—for feast days 
only and for the rich alone. 


From golden California, where the vine- 
yards reach away like endless gardens, 
it comes to us today abundantly in its 
perfection. 


Here, in clusters of matchless beauty, 
the grapes grow to the fullness of their 


nd the best loved delicacy 
of all was “RAISYNS” 


rich, ripe flavor. And here the clean, mel- 
low California sunshine transforms the 


PpLumM puddingt en 
“Recipes with 


Raistns” tells you 
how to make it a 





royal fruit, with all its stored-up goodness, 
into Sun-Maid Raisins—large and plump 
and juicy. 
They bring a Christmas richness 
to the foods of every day 

Whether in your Christmas plum pudding 
or in the familiar foods of every day— 
how much of tempting goodness is added 
by this flavory fruit! 

Toso many of the old, substantial foods 
—like good white bread, oatmeal, and 
puddings of bread or rice—you can give 
new goodness, a new appeal to your fam- 


a 


ily’s appetite, simply by adding raisins. 
You can so easily provide the variety that 
every family craves. 

Use them lavishly, not only for their 
goodness, but because they carry health 
2nd extra nourishment. Sun-Maids are 
rich in elements the body needs. They 
help make laxatives unnecessary. 


Send for free recipe book 
Keep the Yuletide bow! of nuts and raisins 
well filled in your home this Christmas 
time! And for the easiest and surest ways 
of preparing many tempting holiday 
dishes, old and new, send for the free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 

It shows you, also, how you can delight 
your family the year around with foods of 
festive goodness, made with raisins. And 
inexpensively, for raisins are cheap this 
year. Fill in the coupon and send for this 
free book today. 

* #8 @ 


Note: Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by some 16,000 
independent growers with vineyards averaging only 
20 acres each. Twelve years of effort in producing 
only the best, most perfect raisins under the Sun- 
Maid name has resulted in their supplying 85 per 
cent of all the raisins now used in this country. 











Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 
Dept. A-412, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “Recipes with Raisins.” 
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HEREVER you go you find the woman 

with the gift for human relationships. 
The woman who wishes to share all good 
things with others—with husband and chil- 
dren; with neighbors and friends 


Every child in the neighborhood knows 
her house. He has such good times in it. 


She asks her children’s friends to dance 
around the Christmas tree. Gifts for them 
hang on its branches. 


Mother leads the Christmas party games. 
She prepares for her little guests delicious, 
new and different refreshments. She knows 
many a children’s party goes merrily until the 
food appears. But the sight of the same old 
refreshments served in the same old way— 
that takes the joy out of the party. That is 
why she devotes as much thought and care to 


She never says, How I dread children’s parties’ 


what she shall serve the children as she does 
to the good things she serves her older guests. 


By her gracious example she teaches her 
boys and girls the great lesson of hospitality 
—that happiness is doubled when shared 
with friends. 


It is such a mother, always ready to help 
the children prepare a luncheon in the kitch- 
en, ora dance in the drawing-room, who finds 
herself nostranger to their pleasures when they 
have grown out of childhood and into youth, 


Mothers everywhere who entertain young 
people or old will appreciate the variety and 
flavor of the unusual dishes in our little book, 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics.” We will gladly 
send you a copy. Merely write your name and 
address on a postal card. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY + NEW YORK 
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Christmas Bread 
(Continued from page 45) 


father’s name. Sad, isn’t it?” Doctor Madi- 
son asked, after a silence during which she 
had folded the brocade and added it to the 
heap. 

“A costumier would buy lots of this just as 
it stands,” Miss Frothingham murmured by 
way of answer. 

“IT mean when families quarrel,” persisted 
the doctor. 

“Oh, I think it is very sad!” the secretary 
said fervently. 

“We were inseparable, as children,” Mary 
Madison said suddenly. ‘Tim is just a year 
younger than I.” 

“You’re not going to give away all these 
beautiful Indian things, Doctor?” 

The doctor, who had been staring absently 
into the shadows of the attic, roused herself. 
“Oh, why not? Merle here isn’t the sort that 
will want to hoard them! I loathe them all. 
It was just this sort of rubbish—” 

She had risen, to fling open the top of one 
more trunk. Now she moved restlessly across 
the attic, and Merle, who did not know her 
mother in this mood, hopped after her. 

“Tt was just this sort of rubbish, little girl,” 
Mary Madison said gently, one of her thin, 
clever hands laid against the child’s cheek, 
“that made trouble between—your Uncle 
Timothy and me. Just pictures and rugs— 
and Aunt Lizzie’s will. . . Well, let’s get through 
here, and away from these ghosts!” 

“I wish we had three children,” Merle said 
longingly. ‘You had your brother. But I 
haven’t any one! Did you hang up your 
stockings?” 

‘Dear me, yes! At the dining-room mantel.” 


“Then I would hang mine there, if I—hanged | 


—it,”’ Merle decided. 

“But we have the big open fireplace i in the 
sitting-room now, dear. We didn’t have that 
when we were little, Timmy and I.” 

“But I’d drather in the dining-room, mother, 
if that’s what you did!” 


ERE are perfectly good new flannels—” 
Miss Frothingham interposed. 

“Take them. But Merle,” the doctor said, 
a little troubled, ‘I would have filled a stocking 
for you if I had known you really wanted me to, 
dear. Will you remind me, next Christmas, 
and I'll see to it?” 

“Yes, mother,” Merle promised, suddenly 
lifeless and subdued. ‘But next Christmas is 
so—so far,” she faltered, with watering eyes 
and a trembling lip. 

“But all the shops are closed now, dear,” 
her mother reminded her sensibly. “You 
know my brother and I never had a quarrel 
before,” she added, after a space, to the 
younger woman. “And this was never an open 


breach.” 

“Was?” Miss Frothingham echoed, anxious 
and eager. 

“Wasn’t. No,” said her employer thought- 


fully. “It was just a misunderstanding—the 
wrong word said here, and the wrong construc- 
tion put upon it there, and then resentment— 
and silence—our lives separated—” 

She fell silent herself, but it was Merle, 
attentively watching her, who said now, 

“Their father’s sick, and they aren’t going 
to hang up their stockings!” 

“Oh, they’ve had a great deal of trouble,” 
Miss Frothingham added with a grave expres- 
sion, as the older woman turned inquiring eyes 
upon her. “Mr. Rutledge has been ill for 
weeks, and the baby is quite small—six or 
seven months old, I suppose.’ 

“Why, but he’s a successful man! 
said imp atiently as the other paused. 

“Oh, yes, they have a good Swedish girl, I 
know, and a little car, and all that! But I 
imagine this has been a terribly hard winter for 
them. They’re lovely people, Doctor Madi- 
son,” added little Miss Frothingham bravely 
and earnestly. “So wonderful with their 
children, and they have a little vegetable gar- 


”? 


his sister 








“JUST WHAT I WANTED” 


Also made for distribu- 
tion in Canada and Great 
Britain by Benjamin 


Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. 


ARMSTRONG 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Price $12.50 


HRISTMAS morning! Mother is 
cooking breakfast on her new 
Armstrong Table Stove. 


She is delighted with this gift from 
the whole family. She means it when 
she says, “It’s just what I wanted!” 


You can expect every woman to be 
enthusiastic, for usefulness and beauty 
make the Armstrong Table Stove a 
most welcome gift. It is so practical. It 
is so attractive with its shining white 
enamel that never tarnishes. 

Whole meals can be prepared on the 
Armstrong Table Stove right at the 
table, for it cooks three things at once! 
It boils, broils, steams, fries, toasts, and 
bakes waffles. 


Send for “A Week of Menus,” a list 
of good things easily prepared. Elec- 
trical dealers in your town will be glad 
to show you the Armstrong Table Stove. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
1012 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 
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The tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. 
tugging or jerking. 
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Christmas Bread 


den, and fruit trees, and all that! But all the 
children in that neighborhood had whooping 
cough last fall, and I know Mrs. Rutledge was 
pretty tired, and then he got double pneumonia 
before Thanksgiving, and he hasn’t been out 
of the house since.” 

“He’s a wonderful boy!’ Doctor Madison 
said in a silence. ‘We were orphans, and he 
was a wonderful little brother to me. My 
grandparents were the stern, old-fashioned 
sort, but Timmy could put fun and life into 
punishment, even. Many an hour I’ve spent 
up here in this very attic with him—in dis- 
grace.” 

She got up, walked a few paces across the 
bare floor, picked an old fur buggy-robe from a 
chair, looked at it absently, and put it down | 
again. 

“What insanity brought me up to this attic 
on a snowy Christmas Eve!” she demanded | 
abruptly, laughing, but with the tears Miss 
Frothingham had never seen there before in her 
eyes. “It all comes over me so—what life was 
when Timmy and George—Merle’s father— | 
were in it! Poor little girl,” she added, sitting | 
down on a trunk and drawing Merle toward 
| her; “‘you were to have seven brothers and sis- 
ters, and a big Daddy to adore you and spoil 
}you! And he had been two months in his | 
grave when she was born,” she added to the 
other woman. 

“But then 
my brothers 
| anxiously. 

“Tt couldn’t be managed, dear. Life gets | 
unmanageable, sometimes,” her mother an- 
swered, smiling a little sadly. ‘But a brother 
is a wonderful thing for a small girl to have. | 
Everything has robbed this child,” she added, | 
“the silence between her uncle and me—her 
father’s death—my profession. If I had been 
merely a general practitioner, as I was for three 
years,” she went on, “‘there would have been a 
score of what we call ‘G.P’s’ to fill her poor 
little stocking! But half my grateful patients | 
hardly know me by sight, much less that I | 
have a greedy little girl who has a stocking to 


be filled!” 

“NW OTHER, I love you,” Merle said, for } 
AVA the first time in her life stirred by the 
unusual hour and mood, and by the tender, 
half-sorrowful, and all-loving voice she had 
never heard before. 

“And I love you, little girl, even if I am too 
busy to show it!” her mother answered ser- 
iously. “But here! Do let’s get done with 
this before we break our hearts!” she added 
briskly, in a sudden change of mood. And she 
sank upon her knees before a trunk and began 
vigorously to deal with its contents. “And I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do, Merle,”’ her mother went 
on, briskly lifting out and inspecting garments 
of all sorts. “T’ll go to see Mr. Waldteufel on 
Wednesday—” 

“Not Waldteufel of the Bazaar, mother?” 

| “The very same. You know your daddy 
and I were boarding with his mother in Pots- 
dam when the-.war broke out, and two years 
ago your mother saved his wife and his tiny 
baby—after two dear little babies had died. 
So he thinks a great deal of the Madisons, my 
dear, and he’ll give me the very nicest things 
in that big shop for my little girl’s stocking. 
And suppose you hang it up New Year’s Eve 
this year, and next year—well, we won’t say 
anything about next year now, but just you 
wait!” jae 

“Oh, mother—mother!”’ Merle sang, her | 
slippered feet dancing. And there was no 
question at this minute that she would some | 
day be beautiful. | 

“Don’t strangle me. There, I remember that | 
dress—look at the puffed sleeves, Merle,” said | 
her mother, still exploring the trunk. “I sup- 
pose the velvet is worth something—and the 
lace collar. That was my best dress.” 

“Mother, mayn’t I keep it? And wear it | 

‘some day?” 





couldn’t you afford to have all 
and sisters?” Merle demanded 
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Good Housekeeping readers 
know what a real treat are 
Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictur- 
izations of the child stories we 
all have loved. They make 
fine Christmas Gifts. Here 
they are offered at real bar- 
gain prices—a set of 12 
recent Good Housekeeping 
covers, including the one 
shown above, 11x14, for $2.00. 
Single prints, 25c. 
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All night long—in spite 
of rolling and tossing— 
your child will be se- 
curefromdraftsandcold 
if you fasten the covers in place with Universal 
Cover Fasteners. Simple toattach. Will not dam- 
age bed clothing. Elastic bands allow freedom of 
movement and it cannot scratch or injure the 
child. Forsaleinchildren’s and notion departments 
and baby stores. OR SEND $1.00 TO— 


Universal Cover Fastener Co. 
Dept. C, 125 East 23rd Street, New York City 















Mrs. E. S. Chilcott made $50.51 
in a single week 

You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 

Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 
Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Write to-day for free booklet. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.,lne 
Dept. 112, Binghamton, N. 















Architect H. E, Frost, Dedham 
ass., used “CREO-DIPT™ 
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with irregular butts in ‘‘Dixie 
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In any suburb of Boston you can observe many 
small houses on which the architects selected the 
long 24-inch “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for 
the wide shingle exposure on side walls and on the 
oof the 16 or 18-inch length “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles. 

“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are furnished in 
all shi ades of gray, green, red or brown, and in 
special “Dixie White,” in 16, 18 or 24-inch lengths. 
houses look finished as soon as completed. 
“CRE ‘O-DIPT” Stained Shingles are most eco- 
nomical building material for side walls as well as 
roofs. They save the cost of painting and re- 
painting. 
For erohinocturel suggestions on shingle homes, 
send $1.00 for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photo- 
graphs of homes of all sizes by noted architects 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, 
inn., and Kansas City, Mo. 
Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers age Carry Standard Colors 
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Prepare by our home-study me- 
thod. Instruction easily followed 
Invaluable for beginning and 
practical nurses, mothers, reli- 
gious and welfare workers. : 
training every woman should have 

Double your earnings. Our 
graduates earn $30 to 
week. 

Our method endorsed and our 


nurses approved by physicians 
in your own state, 
Oldest school under continuous management—23 y 






Two months trial, all tuition refund- 
FREE awards of uniform and equip- 


12,500 graduates 
ed if dissatisfied. 
ment, 

Write today for catalog and we will send FREE lesson 
with 24 diagrams on ‘Massage of the Face. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 N. Main Street, Jamestown, | > 
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Adorable creations, made by French needle 
workers of New Orleans. 
No. | Hand-made Organdy Cap, $1.25, No. 2 
Hand-made Batiste Dress, $2. "0. (llustrated.) 
‘ostpaid. Write for Free Catalogue, illustrating 
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MSCORMICK &CO.. Baltimore 
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“Why, I suppose you may. I wish,” said the 
doctor in an undertone, whimsically to the 
other woman, “I wish I had more of that sort 
of sentiment—of tenderness—in me! I did 
have, once.” 

“Perhaps it was the sorrow—and then your 
taking your profession so hard?” Miss Froth- 
ingham suggested timidly. 

“Perhaps— Here, this was my brother 
Timmy’s sweater,” said the doctor, taking a 
bulky little garment of gray wool from the 
trunk. ‘How proud he was of it! It was his 
first—‘my roll-top sweater,’ he used to call it. 
I remember these two pockets—” 

She ran her fingers—the beautifully-tem- 
pered fingers of the surgeon—into one of the 
pockets as she spoke, and Merle and the secre- 
tary saw an odd expression come into her face. 
But when she withdrew her hand and exposed 
to them the palm, it was filled with nothing 
more comprehensible than eight or ten curled 
and crisped old crusts of bread. 

“Mother, what is it?” Merle questioned, 
peering. 

“Bait?” Miss Frothingham asked, smiling. 

“Crusts,” the older woman said in an odd 
voice. 

“Crusts?” echoed the other two, utterly at a 
loss. 

There was that in the doctor’s look that made 
the moment significant. 

“Yes,” said Merle’s mother. And for a full 
minute there was silence in the attic, Miss 
Frothingham covertly and somewhat be- 
wilderedly studying her employer’s face, 
Merle looking from one to the other with 
round eyes like those of a brunette doll, and the 
older woman staring into space, as if entirely 
unconscious of their presence. 


HE lights stirred, and shadows leaped 
and moved in answer. Snow made a 
delicate, tinkling sound outside, in the dark, 
on the roof beyond the dormers. The_ bell 


| of Saint Paul’s rang nine o’clock on Christmas 


Eve. 

“T was always a stubborn child, and I hated 
the crusts of my bread, but they insisted that 
I eat them,” said Mary Madison suddenly, in 
an odd, rather low voice. “I used to cry and 
fight about it, and—and Timmy used to eat 
them for me.” 

“Did he like them, mother?” 
manded, highly interested. 

“Did he—? No, I don’t know that he did. 
But he was a very good little brother to me, 
Merle. And grandmother and Aunt Lizzie 
used to be stern with me, always trapping me 
into trouble, getting me into scenes where I 
screamed at them and they at me.” 

Her voice stopped, and for a second she was 
silent. 

“Crusts were a great source of trouble,” 
resumed after a while. 

“T like them!” Merle said encouragingly, to 
feed the conversation. 

“Yours is a very different world, baby. 
People used to excite and bewilder children 
thirty years ago. I’ve spent whole mornings 
sobbing and defiant. ‘You will say it! ‘T 
won’t say it’—hour after hour after hour.” 

Merle was actually pale at the thought. 

“Timmy was the favorite, and how generous 
he was to me!” his sister said, musing. And 
suddenly she raised the little dried crusts 
in both hands to her face, and laid her 
cheek against them. ‘Oh, Timmy—Timmy— 
Timmy!” she said, between a laugh and a sob. 
“To think of the grimy little hand that put 
these here just because Molly was so naughty 
and so stubborn! 

“Miss Frothingham,” said Doctor Madison 
quietly, looking up with one of those amazing 
changes of mood that were the eternal be- 
wilderment of those who dealt with her, “I 
wonder if you could finish this up? Get Lizzie 
to help 3 you if you like; we’re all but done any- 
way! Use your own judgment, but when in 
doubt—destroy! ! TI believe—it’s only nine 
o’clock! I believe I’ll go and see my brother! 


Merle de- 


she 


Come, Merle, get your coat with the squirrel 
collar—it’s 


cold!” 








Your Heating Plant 
Will Furnish Constant 
HOT WATER Comfort 
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XCELSO Water 
Heater, assures 
you a constant sup- 
ply of hot water day 
or night. Saves cost 
of gas or other fuel 
during the heating 
season; your boiler 
or furnace heats the 
water. Heater can 


be attached to your 
heating plant using 
present connections. 
Endorsed and sold 
by leading boiler 


mfrs. and jobbers. 
Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
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Write today for 
free booklet 
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Your OWN Cook Book 


When you get it, you will find it the 
most complete cook book you ever saw 
—contains all the standard recipes and 
practical plans for economical, attractive, 
nourishing meals. Has special chapters on 

BALANCED RATIONS 
DIET FOR WEIGHT CONTROL 
SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 
PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 
PERFECTED TIME TABLES FOR COOKING 
CANNING AND PRESER 
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CASSEROLE COOKERY 


Over 500 pages of recipes, 
profusely illustrated 


Loose-Leaf—grows more indis- 
pensable the longer it is used 


As you use it, it becomes even more 
valuable, for each new recipe is inserted in 
a few seconds in its proper place, on the 
blank pages furnished—possible only be- 
cause of the patented, easy-to-use, loose-leaf 
binding found in no other cook book. 
Looks like a regular bound book. 


Handsomely bound in washable Kraft 
Leather, only $2.50--AN IDEAL GIFT. See it 
at Book and Department Stores, or send this 
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Christmas Bread 


So then it was all Christmas magic, and 
just what Christmas Eve should be. Saunders 
brought the little closed car to the door, to be 

| sure, but there he vanished from the scene, and 
it was only mother and Merle. 

The streets were snowy, and snow frosted 
the wind-shield, and lights and people and the 
bright windows of shops were all mixed up 
together, in a pink and blue and gold dazzle of 
color. 

||| But all this was past before they came to the | 
iM | “almost country,” as Merle called it, and there | 
| were gardens and trees about the little houses, | 
where lights streamed out with an infinitely 
heartening and pleasant effect. 

They stopped. ‘Put your arms tight about 

rT] my neck, Baby. I can’t have you walking in | 
ul an We il MN this!” said her mother then. 

sida And Merle tightened her little furry arms 

about her mother’s furry collar, and they some- 


e 
— —a comfort | how struggled and stumbled up to Uncle 
| Tim’s porch. There was light in one of the 
e rest of c winter windows, but no light in the hall. But after 











A Minneapolis Heat Regulator for your home | a while footsteps came— 
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“‘Cassie—how thin you are, child! And you 
look so tired!” 

“Timmy’s been so ill!” 

“But he’s better?” 

“Oh, yes—but so weak still!” 

“You’ve had a nurse?” 

“Not these last two weeks. We couldn’t— 
we didn’t—really need her. I have my won- 
derful Sigma in the kitchen, you know.” 

“But, my dear, with a tiny baby!” 

The worn face brightened. ‘Ah, he’s such a 
dear! I don’t know what we would have done 
without him!” 

A silence. Then Mrs. Rutledge said: “The 
worst is over, we hope. And the boys have 
been such a comfort!” 

“They hung up their stockings,” Merle com- 
mented in her deep, serious little voice. 

“Yes, dear,” their mother said eagerly, as 
if she were glad to have the little pause bridged. 
“But I’m afraid Santa Claus is going to be too 
busy to remember them this year! I’ve just 
been telling them that perhaps he wouldn’t 
have time to put anything but some candy 
and some fruit, in this year!” 

“They believe in Santa Claus,” Merle re- 
marked, faintly reproachful, to her mother. 
“But I’m younger than Tommy, and I don’t!” 
| “But you may if you want to, dear!’ Doctor 
| Madison said, shaken, yet laughing, and kneel- 
ing down to put her arms about the little girl. 
“Cassie, what can I do for Tim?” she pleaded. 
“We're neither of us children. I don’t have to 
say that I’m sorry—that it’s all been a bad 
dream of coldness and stupidity.” 

“Oh, Molly—Molly!” the other woman 
| faltered. And tears came into the eyes that 
|had not known them for hard and weary | 
weeks. ‘He was to blame more than you—I | 
always said so. He knew it! And he did try 
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Christmas give 
Priscilla Stationery 


You can simplify your Christmas shopping and 
yet remember each friend in a really distinctive, 
but inexpensive way. Your mother, daughter, 
sister or friend will be happy to receive a box of 


PRISCILLA PERSONAL 
PRINTED STATIONERY $ 














200 Single: Sheets, 6x 7 inches 
(Printed with name and address) 


100 Envelopes to match 
(“ith same printing on the flap) 





Send us a list of the names and addresses printed or 
written very plainly. Enclose $1 for each box (west 
of Denver $1.10). We will promptly mail them 
to you postpaid, or direct to your friends enclosing 
your card if furnished. Each set, individually 
printed in rich dark Blue on White Bond Paper; 
guaranteed to please, Order today. 

HERMAN GOLDBERGER 


110°C High Street Boston, Mass, 
In business since 1899 
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For Christmas! 


A Gift that Saves a Life-time--- 


The Ball Bearing 


Cadillac 


No present could mean as much to you 
as anelectric vacuum cleaner. It light- 
ens labor, improves health, and gives 
you many additional hours for leisure! 
It saves a life-time of drudgery. 

Does your husband, son or brother realize how 
much you need one? Show him this advertise- 
ment on the BALL BEARING CADILLAC. 
He knows the advantages of BALL BEARINGS 
and he can readily appreciate how their use 
wculd make a vacuum cleaner the most eco- 
nomical, satisfactory and practical cleaning 
method for you to use! 

























They eliminate all ating, They 
increase the suction. They give 
a life-time of Service. 


Other 
Cadillac 
Superiorities 
Oversize motor. 


Wide, low 14-in. 
aluminum 
Streamline nozzle 
gets under low 
furniture and 
into corners. 


Soft-hair de- 
tachable brush 
removes lint 
without injuring 
rug nap. 


Rear roller ad- 
justment permits 

















The BALL BEARING 
CADILLAC isalife-time cleaner. 
ts cost is comparable with that 
of cleaners equipped with 
old-style bearings. Why be 
z satisfied with less? 

Our nearest dealer will gladly demonstrate — 
without cost or obligation. Write for his name 
and address. 


Clements Mfg. Co. 
603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 































Canadian Factory 
70 Duchess Street, Toronto 


EASE CLOTHESTREE 


PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


A Wonderful Gift! 


The Pease Clothestree stands when 
open in any space 35 inches wide; 
om. = n. tall; gives 40 ft. 
i HANGING AREA (plenty 
Tp for average ironing). It RE- 
VOLVES; you can iron sit- 

| folder. Give dealer’s name. 
/\\| “H.G.WOOD MFG.CO. 


ting down. Useoneor any of 
aesac Dept. A-6 Dexter, Me. 



























the 36arms. ITROLLS ANY- 
WHERE. It saves steps, 
stooping and bending. Dry 
or air your clothes over reg- 
ister, by radiator or in sun. 
Very handy in sewing room. 
Keep in corner when not in 
use. Hardwood; nothing to 
rust or stain. Will last 
lifetime. Write NOW for 













Stains Hard to Remove? 
Just try some 

HAND fac 

GIT “paste & 

It works quickly =<: 

10¢ at F. W. Woolworth Co. McCrory and other stores 








“Ah, Molly, but you were always so wonder- 
ful!’ faltered Cassie Rutledge. And suddenly 
the two women were in each other’s arms. 
“Molly, we’ve missed—just you—so!”’ she 
sobbed. 

Two small shabby boys in pajamas had come 
solemnly in from the direction of the kitchen, 
whence also proceeded the fretting of a baby. 
Merle was introduced to Tommy and Rawley, 
and was shy. But she immediately took full 
charge of the baby. 

“Santa Claus may not give us anything but 
apples and stuff,” Rawley, who was six, con- 
fided. ‘‘Because Dad was sick, and there are 
lots of poor children this year!” 

“And we aren’t going to have any turkey 
| because Dad and John couldn’t have any, 
anyway!” Tommy added philosophically. 

John was the baby, who now looked dewily 
|} and sleepily at the company from above the 
teething biscuit with which he was smearing 
his entire countenance. 

“He’s getting a great, big, hard back tooth, 
Molly, at eight months,” said his mother, 
casting aside the biscuit and wiping the ex- 
| quisite, little velvet face. ‘‘Isn’t that early?” 
“Tt seems so to me. I forget! Any fever?” 
| “Oh, no, but his blessed little mouth is so 


| Cleaning Windows — 
dy te eaning indows '| hot! Timmy’s asleep,” said Cassie anxiously. 
. ; | “But Molly, if you could stay to see him just a 
Without Soap . 


minute when he wakes! Could Merle—we 
Just add a few drops of 3-in-One to have an extra bed in the little room right off 
the wash water. 





the boys’ room, where the nurse slept. She 
couldn’t spend Christmas with the boys? 
That would be better than any present to us!” 

She spoke as one hardly hoping, and Merle 
felt no hope whatever. But to the amazement 
of both, the handsome, resolute face softened, 
and the doctor merely said: 

“Trot along to bed then, Merle, with your 
cousins. But mind you don’t make any noise. 
Remember Uncle Timmy is ill!” 

' Merle strangled her with a kiss. There was 
a murmur of children’s happy voices on the 
stairs; a messenger came back to ask if ‘Tom’s 
nine-year-old pajamas or Rawley’s seven-year- 
old size would best suit the guest. Another 
messenger came discreetly down and hung a 
fourth stocking at the dining-room mantel, 
14 | with the air of one both invisible and inaudible. 
“He’s terrified,” said Cassie in an aside, with 
her good motherly smile; “he knows he has no 
business downstairs at this hour!” 

Then Cassie’s baby fretted himself off in her 
arms, and the two women sat in the dim light, 
and talked and talked and talked. 

“Cassie, we’ve an enormous turkey—I’ll 
send it over the first thing in the morning.” 

“But, Molly, when Tim knows you’ve been 
here, he’ll not care about any turkey!” 

“Their stockings—” mused the doctor, un 
hearing. 


Wring out a cloth in this water and 
some of the 3-in-One, floating on the 
surface, will stay in the cloth. Clean | 
window as usual. No rinsing neces- | 
sary. Polish withadry, soft cloth and 
the glass will be crystal clear, without 
streaks or blurred spots, Use same 
method on mirrors. 


o 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


| In water, without soap, 3-in-One 
cleans cut glass perfectly, producing 
a brilliant polish. 


3-in-One has 79 distinct household 
uses, all explained in an illustrated Dic- | | 
tionary which is wrapped around every | 
bottle and sent with every sample. 
FREE. Generous sample and Dic- 


tionary of Uses. Request both on a | | 
postal, 1 





3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-o0z. 


Handy Oil Cans. 
THREE-IN-ONE 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., | i 
Ask for it by name. 


OIL COMPANY },. 












"The “FRIENDLY” 
DISHWASHER 


Ends the drudgery of dishwashing 






ADAPTER= 
FITS ANY FAUCET 







| VALVE CONTROL f 

| FOR HOT SUDS y 

| OR CLEAR WATER; 
/ 









You Dislike Washing Dishes! 


With the aid of the “FRIENDLY” DISH- 
WASHER, this disagreeable three-times-a-day 
task is eliminated. ‘The dishes are washed and 
Sterilized quickly. 

A turn of the indicator to “Soap,” you have a hot 
suds spray—a reverse turn, you have clear hot 
water. The dish water never comes in contact with 
your hands. 

With patented adapter, fits any faucet. All 
metal parts are brass, nickle-plated. Comes as- 
sembled ready to use with specially constructed 
dish drainer and adjustable brush for pots and 
pans. No moving parts; no electricity; no noise. 
Simple to use, practical, efficient; perfect Xmas 
gift. Reasonable price. WRITE NOW FOR 
DETAILS. (Please give your dealer’s name). 


Washer Dept. A-1 
THE FRIENDLY SERVICE CO. 


97 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 




























‘‘Greatest Can Opener 
in the World.”’ 


Just imagine a can opener that won't slip 
and cut your hand, that removes the top or 
bottom of the can without spilling the con- 





New York City 
GRS5S5 


130 CP. William St. 
ITH a suddenly lighting face, after deep 
thought, she went to the telephone in the 
dining-room, and three minutes later a good 
husband and father, a mile away across the city, 
left his own child and the tree he was trimming 
and went to answer her summons. 

“Mr. Waldteufel? This is Doctor Madison.” 

“Oh, Doctor!’ came rushing the rich, 
European voice. “Merry Christmas to you! I 
wish could you but zee your bapey—so fat we 
don’t weigh him Sundays no more! His lecks 
is like—” 

The surgeon’s voice interrupted. There was 
excited interchange of words. Then the toy- 
king said: 

“T meet you at my store in ten minutes! It 
is one more kindness that you ask me to do it! 
My employees go home at five—the boss he 
works late, isn’t it? I should to work hard for 
this boy of mine—an egg he eats today, the 
big rough-neck feller!” 

“Oh, Molly, you can’t!” Cassie protested. 
But there was color in her face. 

“Oh, Cassie, I can! Have we a tree?” 

“T couldn’t. It wasn’t the money, Molly— 
don’t think that. But it was just being so tired 
the trimmings are all there from last year 

oh, Molly, into this darkness and cold 


You shouldn’t! 











The Sweetest Gift of All 
BISHOP’S “Grand Opera” 
CANARIES $9.50 each 


Guaranteed Imported Songsters 
Will send a box of Bishop's Best 
Mixed Canary Seed, box of Bird 
Dainties (a luxury for canaries) and 
Bishop's Illustrated Book of Birds 
$ etc., by Parcel Post anywhere in the 
United States for 50 cents; in Canada, 60 cents. 
Send for Catalogue on Birds, Cages, 
Goldfish, Aquariums, etc. 
BISHOP, THE BIRDMAN 
Dept.A Established 1874 Baltimore, Md. 
‘‘The Birdhouse with a National Reputation”’ 


“MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make good money writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph” method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. We show you how, 
guarantee you steady work at home, no matter where 
you live, and pay you cash each week. Full particulars 
and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
809 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 
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tents, that even a child can operate with 
care and safety! 


The ‘“Quicksafe, 
Jr.” Can Opener 
is made especially 
for household use, 
It opens cans of all 
sizes and shapes 
with equal ease. 
It is endorsed by 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, New 
York Tribune In- 
Stitute and thou- 
sands of individ- 
ual users. Every- 
one who sees it 
wants one. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.75. If you are not 
pleased, you can return it and your money will be 
refunded. Large ‘‘‘Quicksafe’’ for Hotels and Insti- 
tutions, $5.00 postpaid. 


% QUICKSAFE MFG. CO., 
220 Capitol Blvd., Nashville, Tenn. 


Agents wanted. Write for particulars. 





**QUICKSAFE, JR.”’ 
Can Opener 






4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES-SM°OTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR-TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL or UNITED ROYALTIES © 
EALERS 1133 BROADWAY, a ¢ a 
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Haviland China 
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Te formal garland design in azure, 
russet and forest green is only one of 
many beautiful open stock patterns that 
may be seen wherever Haviland China 
is sold. 


af ea 















Haviland China always bears the famous 
Trade Marks here shown. It is obtain- 









x1! able in a wide variety of patterns at first aetosareo ev 
Qevlang class China or Department stores. Write gen, 
France for name of nearest dealer if you don’t ~ Wmeses 






already know him. 






















Haviland China Go. Inc. 


_ 11 East 36th Street, New York 
HOME MADE CANDIES 


EVERWEAR CHOCOLATE DIPPING PAPER 
Can be used over and over 
Ten Pound ese cng sae Paid 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 
Brookfield, Mass. 











Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries and 
sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts for years. 
Saves time and labor. Large size $2.75. Medium 
size $2.50, postage paid. Canadian 50c 
extra. See dealers or ask 
for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept.‘‘A’’ Indianapolis,Ind. 


yx Matchless Quality Has Given 


LIPTON'S 


Largest Sale in the World 


December 1923 Good Housekeeping 






























































Christmas Bread 


She was gone. But the hour that Cassie 
waited, dreaming, with thebabyinherlap, was a 
restful hour, and when it was ended, and Molly 
was back again, the baby had to be carried up- 
stairs, up to his crib, for there was heavy work 
to do below stairs. 

Mollie had a coaster and an enormous 
rocking-horse. She had the car loaded and 
strapped and covered with packages. She had 
a tree, which she said she had stolen from the 
grocer; he would be duly enlightened and paid 
tomorrow. 

She flung off her heavy coat, pinned back 
her heavy hair, tied on an apron. She snapped 
strings, scribbled cards. And she personally 
stuffed the three larger stockings. 

Cassie assisted. Neither woman heard the 
clock strike ten, strike eleven. 

“You'll be a wreck tomorrow, my dear!’ 

“Oh, Molly, no! This is just doing me a 
world of good. I had been feeling so depressed 
and so worried. But I believe—I do believe— 
that the worst of it is over now!” 

“Which one gets this modeling clay? It’s 
frightfully smelly stuff, but.they all adore it! 
My dear, does Timmy usually sleep this way? 
I’ve looked in at him twice, he seems troubled— 
restless—”’ 

“Yes—the scissors are there, right under 
your foot. Yes, he is like that, Mollie, no real 
rest, and he doesn’t seem to have any particular 
life in him. He seems so languid. Nothing 
tastes exactly right to him and of course the 
children are noisy, and the house is small. I 
want him—” 


MBS. RUTLEDGE, working away busily 

in the litter, and fastening a large tinsel 
ball to a fragrant bough with thin, work-worn 
hands, stepped back, squinted critically, and 
turned to the next task. The homely little room 
was fire-warmed. Mary Madison remembered 
some of the books, and the big lamp, and thearm- 
chair that had belonged to her father. Cassie 
had a sort of gift for home-making, even in a 
perfectly commonplace eight-room suburban 
house, she mused. 

“T want him,” Cassie resumed presently, 
“to take us all down south somewhere—or to go 
by himself, for that matter!—and get a good 
rest. But he feels it isn’t fair to Jim Prescott— 
his partner, you know. Only—” reasoned the 
wife, threading glassy little colored balls with 
wire, “only Tim is the real brains of the busi- 
ness, and Jim Prescott knows it. Timmy does 
all the designing, and this year they’ve seemed 
to get their first real start—more orders than 
they can fill, really. And it worries Timmy to 
fall down just now! He wants to get back. 
But I feel that if he had a real rest—” 

“T don’t know,” the physician answered, 
setting John’s big brown bear in an attitude of 
attack above the absurd little sock. “It’s a 
very common attitude, and nine times out 


of ten a man is happier in his work than 


idling. I’d let him go back, if I were you, I 
think.” 

“Oh, would you, Molly?” Cassie demanded 
in relief and surprise. 

“TI think so. And then perhaps you could all 
get away early to Beachaways—” 

“Molly!” 

“Don’t use that tone, my dear. The place 
wasn’t even opened last year. I went to 
Canada for some hospital work, and took 
Merle with me and left her at the Lakes, with 
my secretary. I wanted then to suggest that 
you and Timmy use Beachaways. It’s in a 
bad condition, I know—” 

“Bad condition! Right there on the beach, 
and all to ourselves! And he can get away 
every Friday night!” 

“Perhaps you'll have my monkey down with 
her cousins, now and then. She doesn’t seem 
to have made strangers of them, exactly.” 

“Not exactly,” agreed Cassie with her quict 
smile. ‘They were all crowded into the boys’ 
big bed when I went up. I carried Rawley 
into the next room. Tom and Merle had their 
hands clasped, even in their sleep. Molly,” 





-~ 





she added suddenly in an odd tone, “what—l 
have to ask you!—what made you come?” 

“Christmas, perhaps,” the doctor answered 
gravely, after a moment. “I’ve always wanted 
to. But, I’m queer. I couldn’t.” 

“Tim’s always wanted to,” his wife said. | 
“He’s always said: ‘There’s no real reason for 
it! But life has just separated us, and we’ll 
have to wait until it all comes straight natu 
rally, again!” 

“T don’t think those things ever come 
straight, naturally,’ said Mary Madison 
thoughtfully. ‘One thinks, ‘Well, what’s the 
difference? People aren’t necessarily closer, or 
more congenial, just because they happen to be 
related!’ But at Christmas time you find it’s 
all true; that families do belong together; that 
blood is thicker than water!” 

“Or when you’re in trouble, Molly, or in 
joy.” the other woman said, musing. “Over 
and over again I’ve thought that I must go to 
you—must try to clear up the whole silly busi- 
ness! But you are away so much, and so busy | 
—and so famous now—that somehow I’ve 
always hesitated! And just lately, when it 
seemed—” her voice thickened, “when it 
seemed as if Timmy really might die,” she 
went on with a little difficulty, “I’ve felt so 
much to blame! He’s always loved you so, 
admired you-~his big sister! He is always 
quoting you, what Molly says and does. And 
just to have the stupid years go on and on, and 
this silence between us, seemed so—so wasted!” 

“Die!” Mollie echoed scornfully. ‘Why 
should he? With these lovely boys and you to 
live for!” 

“Yes, I know. But don’t you remember 
saying years ago, when you were: just beginning 
to study medicine to have an intelligent 
interest in George’s work—don’t you remember 
saying then that dying is a point of view? 
That you had seen a sudden sort of meekness 
come over persons who really weren’t very 
sick, just as if they thought to themselves: 
‘What now? Oh, yes, I’m to die?’ I remem- 
ber our all shouting when you said it, but many 
a time since I’ve thought it was true. And 
somehow it’s been almost that way with 
Timmy, lately. Just—dying because he was | 
through—living!” 

“Cassie, what utter foolishness to talk that 
way, and get yourself crying when you are 
tired out, anyway!” 

“Ah, well, I believe just the sight of you 
when he wakes up is going to cure him, Molly!” 
his wife smiled through her tears. 





UT only a little later the invalid fell, as it 
chanced, into the most restful sleep he had 
known for weeks, and Mary, creeping away to 
her car, under the cold, high moon, and hearing 
the Christmas bells ring midnight as she went 
over the muffling snow toward her own room 
and her own bed, could only promise that when 
she had had a bath, and some sleep, she would 
come back and perhaps be beside him when he 
awakened. 

And so it happened that in the late dawn, 
when three little wrappered forms were stirring 
in the Rutledge nursery, and when thrilltd 
whispers were sounding in the halls, Merle 
Madison was amazed to see her mother coming 
quietly up from the kitchen and could give her 
an ecstatic Christmas kiss. 

“We know it’s only oranges and candy,” 
breathed Merle, “but we’re going down to get 
our stockings now!” 

“Ts the tree lighted?” Mary Madison, who 
was carrying a steaming bowl, asked in French. 

“Tt is simply a vision!” the other mother, 
whose pale face was radiant, answered, with 
her lips close to the curly head of the excited 
baby she was carrying. ‘Timmy’s waking,” 
she added, witha nod toward the bedroom door. 

“Tl go in.” 

The other woman carried her burden across 
the threshold—in the quiet orderly sick room 
her eyes and her brother’s eyes met for the first 
time in years. : 

He was very white and thin, unshorn, and 
somehow he reminded her of the unkempt 
little motherless boy of years ago. 











Mahogany—The Heirloom 


Fortunate is the possessor of 
the old Mahogany Four-poster 
which has been in the family 
since Colonial Days! Fortunate 
partly because of its sentimental 
value, partly because of its an- 
tiquity, but mainly because of 
its rare beauty—mellowed and 


enhanced by age. 


The purchaser of Genuine 
Mahogany today will leave just 
such an heirloom for future gen- 
erations; for contemporary 
Mahogany furniture—properly 


finished, of good workmanship 
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EDDI Including 2 envelopes for each 


100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 


" 
hoe 


forms. 
Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


MAHOGANY] ARE wo 
(0.50 €) COMFORTFORALL Seiwa sno steno 


I Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch 


100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 | 





and design —will improve with 
age no less than the Mahogany 


furniture of bygone days. 


In selecting furniture always 
be on your guard against mis- 
leading terms such as ‘‘Mahog- 
Such 


never used in connection with 


any finish.” terms are 
real Mahogany. Do not rely 


upon a_salesman’s_ statement 
that it is “Genuine Mahogany” 

let it be guaranteed and billed 
solid or 


Genuine Mahogany, 


veneered. In short—before you 


purchase— 


BE SURE ITS MAHOGANY 


We will send you upon request a copy of our illustrated 
Booklet ““G” and other literature on the subject of Mahogany. 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 









Adjusts to fit anyone. 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and 


to desk or table, thru 25 in 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co. W 





fp] when a foot or hands are slightly usable. 
. door, turns in 80 in. 

hite Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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also self help, 
Goes close 


‘We = Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
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a) opportunities. 
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Tea Room Manager, etc. 


call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
Ye u can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
lime Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
We put you in touch with excellent 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
“IT am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
ary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


aN Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details. 


One 


Write for it today. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Washington, D. C. 
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Christmas Bread 


& & 
Til 1 1 OUS O S “Molly!” he whispered, his lips trembling. 
And her own mouth shook as she put the 


bowl on the bedside table, and sat down beside 
. P him, and clasped her fine, strong, warm hand 
— Who want to be like Albert Husband over his thin one. ps 
‘ , . “Hello, Timmy,” she said gently, blinking, 
—A member of our Junior Leaders’ Business | and with a little thickness of speech. 
i <a “Molly,” he whispered again in infinite con- 
cague tent. And she felt his fingers tighten, and saw 
re oe One : we -« | two tears slip through the closed eyelids as his 
—Which is a national club of hustling boy ° | head was laid back against the pillow. 
—Living in small towns and large cities in| (\Weak—” he murmured, without stirring. 
“You’ve been so sick, dear. 
every state A silence. Then he said, “Molly, were you 
a : here in the night?” 
—Who earn regularspending moneyevery | “Just to peep at you, Timmy!” 
month “YT thought you were. It was so delicious 
FRE PS even to dream it. I didn’t dare ask Cassie, for 
Albert H. Husband =, 1 - “7ee hecsides fear it was only a dream. Cassie’s been an 
a And mighty fine prizes besides. pond yh oe y s 
~And learn to smile like Junior Leader Husband et ah, Tie. Tena Saath 
- demon liars. 


Because their League Membership “ Demon liars’! Oh, do you remember the 
bee whipping we got for yelling that at each other? 

Puts cash in their pockets each month Do you remember that we. agreed that 

‘yellow cats’ would mean all the very worst 


—And gives them lots of other g« 0d things and naughtiest things that ever were, and the 
grown-ups would never know what it meant?” 


-That every boy likes and wants “Don’t I!” 


H E submitted childishly to her ministrations, 

She washed his face, brushed his hair, set- 

tled herself beside him with the steaming bowl. 

“Come now, Timmy. Christmas breakfast!” 

“Do you remember crying for mother, that 
first Christmas in this house?” 

7 ° ° e r ~ ° “ Se ae er Ss ave 
Every boy who signs and mails this coupon TODAY will have PPh ges se tng Fancy what she must have 
the chance to join the League and become one of the hundreds “I’ve thought of that so often, since the boys 
of other lucky members. MAIL IT NOW! og eT . big enough to love us, and want 

“My girl is with them downstairs—I’ll have 

; ’ T a0 “TE to tell you what a Christmas we’ve made for 
JUNIOR LEADERS BUSINESS LEAGUE them! The place looks like a _ toy-shop! 
International Magazine Company Timmy, I -hope they’ll always like her, be to 


119 West 40th St. New York City, N. Y. her like the own brothers that she never had!” 


So much Mary said aloud. But to herself she 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can join the League and earn money and ity ae al “He ens woe to know it om 
Seg eee nee: ee - - . a eer a 1at’s fully two ounces—three ounces—of good 
prizes. Kindly send me a copy of your Official Premium Book free. Sent: iesanil aendl wail e's Geean, WE: —— “ 
oa riot?” she added to Cassie, who came quietly in 
Borat to sit on the foot of the bed and study the 
invalid with loving and anxiously smiling eyes. 
‘““Mary, you should have seen it! It was too 
wonderful,” said Cassie, who had been crying. 
“T never saw anything like the expression on 
their little faces when I opened the door. 
Merle was absolutely white—Tom gave one 
yell! It was a sight—the candles all lighted, 
the floor heaped, the mantel loaded— I sup- 
pose there never was such a Christmas!” 
“Cassie, you wouldn’t taste this? It is the 
most delicious milk-toast I ever tasted in my 
This labelis on the pack life!” I im said, 
sve and Hoote Maie “Tf it tastes good to you, dearest!” 
is on the selvage “T don’t know how Molly makes it. Molly, 
do you suppose you could show Sigma how you 
do it?” 
“T think so, Tim.’’ The women exchanged 
level quick glances of perfect comprehension, 
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Towels for all the family 


Boott Towels are thoroughly absorbent, soft, 
and pleasing to the touch, yet so sturdy that they 
are used for the vigorous rub-down. They are 
bright-white after many washings. They are in- 
expensive and dre durable, being of two-ply yarn. 

Buy from your Dealer standard 18” x 36” cut- 
length hemstitched Towels in Packages of Six, and 
18” Toweling in 25, 10 and 5-yard Bolts. 

Keep a bolt of toweling in the home for making 
towels of all kinds, bureau scarfs, table covers, tray 
cloths, bibs, aprons, etc. It is easy to embroider. 

Send your dealer's and thirty cents to Boott 


Mills, Dept. HD3, di, Mass., and receive in return 
a standard 18" x 36" cut-length hemstitched towel. 


BOOTT MILLS, Dept. HD3, Lowell, Mass. 
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and there was heaven in their eyes. 

“There isn’t any more downstairs?” 

“T don’t know that I would now, Timmy,” 
dictatorial and imperious Doctor Madison 
said mildly. ‘You can have more when I get 
back from the hospital, say at about one. Now 
you have to sleep—lots, all the time, for days! 
I’m going to take all the children to my house 
for dinner and over night. You’re not to hear 
a sound. Look at the bowl, Cassie!” 

She triumphantly inverted it. It was clean. 

“Do you remember,”’ Mary Madison asked, 
holding her brother’s hands again, “do you 
remember years ago, when you used to eat my 
crusts for me, Timmy?” 

“And is this bread upon the water, Molly?” 
he asked, infinitely satisfied to lie smiling at 
the two women who loved him. “T ate your 
crusts, and now you come and turn other 


crusts into milk-toast for me!” 
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“But don’t you remember?” 

He faintly shook his head. It was long ago 
forgotten, the little-boy kindness and loyalty, 
in the days of warts and freckles, cinnamon 
sticks and skate-keys, tears that were smeared 
into dirty faces, long incomprehensibly boring 
days in chalk and ink-scented schoolrooms, 
long blissful vacation forenoons dreaming under 
bridges, idling in the sweet dimness of old 
barns. There had been a little passionate 
Molly, alternately satisfactory and naughty, 
tearing aprons and planning Indian encamp- 
ments, generous with cookies and taffies, exact- 
ing and jealous, marvellous, maddening, and 
always to be protected and admired. But she 
was a dim, hazy long-ago memory, merged now 
into the handsome, brilliant woman whose fine 
hand held his. 

“He used to fill his little pockets with them, 
Cassie. I can remember passing them to him, 
under the table.” 

“Our Tom is like that,’’ Cassie nodded. 

“Think of your remembering—” Tim mur- 
mured contentedly. 


He did not, but then it did not matter. It | 


was Christmas morning, the restless dark night 
was over. 


the baby was asleep, and Cassie, instead of 
showing the long strain and anxiety, logked 
absolutely blooming as she smiled at him. 


Best of all, here was Molly, back in his life | 


again, and talking of teaching the boys swim- 
ming, down at beloved old Beachaways. He 
had always thought, when he was a little boy, 


that no felicity in heaven or earth equalled a | 
The | 


supper on the shore at Beachaways. 
grown-ups of those days must have been hard, 
indeed, thought Tim mildly, drifting off to 
sleep, for he could remember begging for the 
joy of takfa= sandwiches down there, and being 
coldly, and unreasonably—he could see now— 
refused. Well, it would be different with his 
kids. They could be pirates, smugglers, 


beachcombers, whale fishers, anything they | 


pleased. They could build driftwood fires and 
cook potatoes and.toast bread— 

“Crusts, hey?” he said drowsily. 
upon the waters.” 

“Bread is oddly symbolical anyway, isn’t 
it, Molly?” Cassie said, in her quiet, restful 
voice. “Bread upon the waters, and the 
breaking of bread, and giving the children 
stones when they ask for bread! Even the 


“Bread 


Sun was shining outdoors on the | 
new snow. His adored boys were happy, and | 








solemnest words of all—‘Do this in commemora- | 


tion’—are of bread.” 

“Perhaps there is something we don’t 
understand about it,” Molly answered very 
softly. ‘The real sacrament of love—the 
essence of all religion and all sacraments.” 

She thought of the little crusts still in the 
pocket of the roll-top sweater, she looked at 
the empty bowl, and she held Tim’s thin hand 
warmly, steadily. 

“Christmas bread,” she said, as if to herself. 


The Music Under the 
Noise 
(Continued from page 17) 


given over to lawlessness?” But we over- 
looked an obscure notice tucked down on an 
inside page to the effect that five hundred boys 
of high-school age were meeting in conference to 
discuss the application of Christian ideals to 
everyday living. A woman sighed and 
groaned: “Dear, dear, the awful books ap- 
pearing nowadays! No wonder our girls run 
wild!” Losing sight entirely of the fact that 
never before in the history of the world was so 
much excellent reading matter in reach of such 
a large proportion of humanity. All over 
the country have swept the moanings of 
people of culture because of the falling off 
of the spoken play, the absorption in “movies” 
of so large a part of the play-going public, 
but even while the moanings filled the air, 
there began to arise play-acting groups every- 
where, in schools, clubs, society and labor 
circles: a movement that will do more for 
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SS THIS COOKER DOES 
~ gece TTSOWN WATCHING 


All you need to do is prepare the food, put it in the cooker 


and turn on the switch. The Automatic Rapid Electric 
(a fireless cooker which attaches to any electric light socket 
—no special wiring) does the rest—cooks, boils, broils, 


bakes, fries, roasts and toasts at a cost so low it will amaze you. 


Means Freedom from Kitchen Drudgery 









It makes you independent of hired help, saves eount- d 
less steps and hours of time for other household duties * shed 
or for recreation, No standing over the stove waiting - sed 
for the meal to cook. No ‘‘pot watching’’. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 


thermometers to watch, nor dises to heat, The Automatic Rapid Electric does it all and cooks 


“umen"A FUEL SAVER TOO 


The Rapid uses electricity only to bring the food to the cooking point. This takes 
only % to % of the full cooking time. It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
fireless cooker principle finishes the cooking. Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils are 
furnished with it. Aluminum lined throughout—will not rust or corrode, 


Get My Special Factory Price 
and 30-Day Trial Offer 


Try the Automatie Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty days. 
Use it to prepare every meal. Then take the yote of the family 
and if you or your family cannot honestly say that you never had 
more delicious, better cooked meals send it right back and I 
will at once refund your money. 

FRE Home Science Book — Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. Gives complete direc- 

tions and recipes—all details of construction and new low factory 

prices, Just say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. A 

post card will bring it to you. Drop us one today. 

Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 796, Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario. 


What It Will Do 






Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 
Cooks all 
table. 
Doe baking. 
A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles, 8 to 12 min- 
utes. 
Fries — Toasts — 
Stews. Makes 
Coffee, Boils Tea 
Kettle. No other 
stove needed. 
All complete, ready 
fo use whe 
receive tt. 
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Individuality 


In those homey rooms through which the personality of 
the hostess speaks so softly, yet so unmistakably, it is the 
furnishings that spell the difference between individuality 
and commonness. 
Beautifully attractive living rooms or sun rooms may be 
completely or partly furnished with Northfield fibre pieces. 
Smart coverings and decorations may be chosen for them, 
injecting into the room just those needed expressive touches 
of color and design that make a home more happily liveable 
For those small homes with all bedrooms regularly occu- 
pied, the Northfield fibre davenport, with a full size bed 
concealed beneath the seat, is most convenient. These 
bed-davenports are designed and decorated in attractive 
styles by a nationally known interior decorator. Their seats 
are low and comfortable, and fully conceal the bed feature. 

Furniture dealers everywhere are always glad 

to demonstrate Northfields. May we send you 

a copy of “The Davenport With a Secret” 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 

Every genuine Northfield piece bears the Northfield trade mark 
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The Music Under the 
Noise 


sound play-development, springing, as_ it 
should, out of the people themselves, than 
have all the years of mere professional per- 
formances with their many—and often hideous— 
road companies . . . It is difficult, when close 
to a thing, to see the friendly swing of the 
event; difficult to take our eyes off the depart- 
ing, and welcome the coming; difficult to live 
without vision. 

In my home town, recently, a jurist died, and 
all the town bowed its head in grief and said, 
“We shall not see his like again.” We found 
—as his body lay in state—that he had been 
from his youth up a friend to man, a protector 
of the widow and orphan, an elder brother to 
the poor, a strong arm for the law of human 

right—a just man, and a great man, and a good 
man: a man who, though far from rich, gladly 

paid a one-hundred-dollar telephone bill for 
the privilege of quuting the Bible to a friend 
in trouble on the other side of the continent. 
A man who as judge—when a divorce case 
came before him—the case of two who had in 
earlier years been known to him, called out: 

“Mary, is that you? John, is that you? 
Come here into my office!” And who left the 
bench to go into his inner office alone with 
these two—the three to come out a few minutes 
later, all wiping their eyes, the case dismissed 
and the records ordered cleared. And yet all 
through the fair days that he lived, doing 
steadily these kind, wise, sensible deeds, the 
inspired deeds of the good man who sees life 
whole, his neighbors were looking far afield and 
sighing, “If we only had great men in public 
life as once we had!” 

We need distance on things—perspective. 


A GREAT man sat in a suburban car beside 

me going to work, a dinner pail in his lap. 
Only by accident did I learn that he was a great 
man, though I had suspected it froma peculiar 
look in his eyes when he was off guard, as of one 
enduring to the uttermost and yet with a look 
of courage, always, for the world. An archi- 
tect with an invalid wife, he had been stricken 
with a form of paralysis that crippled his hands. 
But he didn’t want her to know he could no 
longer guide his pencils through his beautiful 
drawings, so he invented the fiction that he 
wanted to do night work, so he could spend 
more of his days with her; gave up his beau- 
tiful offices and took a watchman’s job, where 
he paced drearily through long, lonely hours, 
that she who had grieved so much might not 
be further grieved by the loss of his art. But 
casual onlookers only shrugged with, “A dull 
man leading a dull life.” 

“Another drab little town,” said my fellow 
passenger, with a disparaging shrug, and as the 
train slowed down, buried himself in his 
magazine to close out the uninteresting view— 
but it so happened that I could have told him 
of great lives nurtured there, of a great thinker 
who lived to sway events in the larger world, 
whose boyhood was spent under that little 
town’s spreading oaks, whose schooling was 
gained at its small academy, whose young man- 
hood ripened into thoughtfulness and the power 
to give a real service to the world, right there 
where the train went through. And out of the 
“drabness” that was all that the traveler had 
seen, that other had carried away memories 
of sunny skies, rustling tree boughs, singing 
birds, murmuring waters, a delectable swim- 
ming hole, kindly and generous human rela- 
tionships, romance—why, all the richness he 
later gave to the larger world was drawn off 
as by a spigot from that “drab” little town. 
And he was only one. 

My mind moves on to another, who stayed. 
Calamities had come to her, the recital of 
which would sound like a chapter from a misan- 
thrope’s diary—deaths, money losses, until, 
past middle age, she faced the need to earn 
her own living, and no reason to live. She 
said, “I will work myself to death.” This 
seemed to her a not dishonorable way out of 
life. To this end she acquired every possible 








living thing that would need care—cows, 
chickens, a cat, a dog, a bird, a parrot. She 
rose early each morning to attend to them, 
and their needs filled her day. Storms came 
—she must bed down her cows with fresh 
hay; calves came, new little chickens, puppies, 
kittens; the parrot vociferously demanded a 
cracker, the bird twittered for fresh water. 
She grew steadily healthier and stronger; she 
found she could not work herself to death, and 
at last she no longer wanted to die. Her 
interest extended to people. She had many 
books, and many friends sent her steadily the 
new ones. She spread the gospel of good 
reading; she made her large, rambling, old- 
fashioned house the reading center for the 
whole town. People dropped in freely—even 
travelers found the place, when an hour must 
be lost between trains—and they never after- 
ward called it lost. A day with her was like 
a day escaped out of Paradise, so active were 
her sympathies, so instant was her under- 
standing, so quick her response, so ready her 
wit—a truly sighted person. But what was 
there to the shallow gaze of the passer-by but 
a worn, old house that shivered in the winter 
wind, in and out of which a middle-aged 
woman went—alone? No, it is not the little 
town that is drab; it is ourselves who look 
out of drab eyes. Nothing is drab but to the 
color blind; nothing mute but to the tone-deaf. 


E SEE a tired young woman climbing city 

stairs to her roomat the close of a hard day 
in office or factory, and we think there is nothing 
for her; all is dreariness. But on the one 
window’s sill a bird alights, and she throws it 
crumbs, and a lovely radiance glows within her. 
Another gathers up an alley cat, all smudged 
and neglected, and bathes it and feeds it and 
wins it to beauty and soft playfulness—and 
wins the deep-lying beauty of her own soul from 
drouth. The most perfect expression of new 
life in spring green I ever saw was a window- 


box filled with sprouting grapefruit. A little | 


girl had gathered up the seed thrown out from 


a restaurant, and planted them there, and had | 


joyously watched the pure, young color come. 
Another child was radiant over tiny piles of 
sand carried in pieces of broken glass from a 
new building to her own doorstep, and there 
she played, pretending she had an entire sand- 
pile, life warm and glowing in her under the 
magic of make-believe. Everywhere special 
days are celebrated, Easter, the Fourth of 
July, Christmas, birthdays, great events— 


but it is not merely the traditional holiday | 


that we are celebrating. It is that something, 


deep within ourselves, that demands that the | 


music of life shall have its day in the midst of 
so much that is merely noisy. 

We become discouraged with one another, 
we proclaim the obliviousness of man to the 
deeper, spiritual side of living, and it is true 
that we do chatter endlessly of trivial things, 
retailing the latest gossip in a sort of “News, 
news, who’s got the news,” game for adults 
that suggests the shallowest of mental develop- 
ment. But this chatter is not a true gage of 
our real selves, for all the while it is going on, 
another life is going on deep down inside, a 
life of which we allow none to have cognizance. 
We live intensely—in there; we question life’s 
meaning—in there; we recognize our spiritual 
selves—in there; we sense the beauty of being 
and the promise of eternity—in there: but let 
us meet one of our kind, and instantly, like 
a sensitive plant, we close off this inner, this 
permanent ws, and offer him only the outer 
husk. We express ourselves in the old hymn 
as being eager, in that life to come, to “know 
as we are known”—and then we do all in our 
power to keep from knowing—or being known 

in the life we are now in. This gives rise to 
doubt in the mind of the skeptic, the unim- 
aginative observer. He knows he is serious- 
minded, but he questions whether we ever 
really are. Well, he needn’t question—we are. 

We fix our minds too intently on the obvious, 
failing to go farther. We are absorbed in our 
petty round, failing to see of what it is a part. 
It is as though we stood off and observed the 
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A popular, convenient, exclusive hotel for 
women traveling alone or with children. A 


hotel that chaperones the young girl. Splen- 
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tions. Restaurant open to public. Rooms 
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A remarkable collection 


The information contained in these bulletins will save you 
time, energy and money. They will help you to plan your 
eee. more efficiently, they will eliminate drudgery, 
and will furnish you with. many suggestions that you will 
find profitable. These bulletins are issued by Good House- 
keeping Institute and are based upon many years of con- 


stant study and experience. 
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The Music Under the 
Noise 


whirling of the planets, but became concerned 
only with the meteors tossed through the 
celestial spaces. It’s as though we watched a 
turning wheel polishing a piece of glass, and 
became concerned only with the particles of 
emery thrown off in waste. But the Creator 
does not stop the Universe because of a bit of 
iron and stone dashed into a farmer’s potato 
patch: the mechanic does not stop his wheel 
because of wasted emery. And so it is with 
Life. The Great Plan rolls grandly on like 
an anthem sung by master musicians. The 
seasons bring us tears and tumults, it is true, 
but they unfailingly bring their gifts of nur- 
turing, of growing, of harvest, of rest. The 
hours roll over us in what we speak of as a day, 
with slippings and stumblings on our part, but 
each day brings unfailingly its awakening, its 
high noon, its fulfillment, and its repose. New 
little lives come into being, and we are hectic 
with joy or tense with uneasiness, adopting 
this method, discarding that, but quite as if 
we were not, life steadily unfolds the tiny 
baby, like a flower, petal by petal. Death 
encompasses one to whom we are accustomed, 
and our hearts bleed, and we hold fast to all 
things that were his, and seeking to hold him 
to us, we sink all that is left to us of him in 
six feet of earth, hedge it in with a headstone 
and a footstone, and on the headstone inscribe 
“Here lies—” .. . But unmindful of our 
childish proclamation, the sun shines warmly 
on the bit of earth, the dews fall gently, the 
breezes play over it, till through vine and leaf 
and twig and flower and singing birds and 
winging insects, all that we would limit to the 
narrow tomb is drawn back once more into 
part and parcel with the great universal flow of 
life itself. [Everywhere we look we see God’s 
plan operating, as regardless of us as moves a 
resistless undertow beneath the fret of surface 
waters. Everywhere, if we will but listen, 
“Step aside,” says old Nature. “I'll take hold 
here.” And we step aside, and Nature sweeps 
on with her plan, sweeping us on with her, if 
we catch her keynote—or else to one side, in 
the rubbish heap of the impermanent. 


T HERE is comfort in this—tremendous com- 

fort. Something is fixed, something is 
stable; only we are uncertain. And only we, 
of all creation, give place and space to the im- 
permanent. Everywhere Perfection is trying to 
break through, and everywhere we push Per- 
fection back. Look at the shining in the ~ 
of a young man as he gazes on his beloved, i 
the eyes of a true mother as she gazes upon her 
baby. Each is gazing on a dream of Perfec- 
tion. Look at the beauty in flowers, kittens, 
lambs at play—all representing Perfection, 
each a full development of its kind. Think 
of a folksong, natural music—natural as the 
song of a lark—right as the music of the 
spheres, a thing perfected. All perfected things 
express harmony, rhythm, music. There 
are no harsh sounds in nature: recall the music 
of falling waters, of swaying tree boughs, of 
growing corn, of buzzing insects—all busy, 
busy, busy —no man is so busy as are the leas t 
of the perfected things below man. No 
stagnation is there, no deadness; all is activity, 
all is fulfillment, and all is music. Only God’s 
undeveloped creatures, unfinished, unperfected 
—only we, in our strivings, breaking our 
molds—give out harsh sounds. 

We must believe, then, that when we, too, 
are finally perfected, we, too, will make only 
harmony in the world. Think how it is with 
us now when we are able to create some one 
perfect thing—a happy atmosphere so that 
people love to be near us, a song, a picture, a 
cake, trust in the heart of a dog, love in the 
heart of a fellow being, confidence in a tiny 
child—when we are able to seize the right 
thread in a tangle and draw out the hard knot 
—think how it is with us then! What a sense 
of pure joy floods us! What harmony comes 
into us! What beauty! What rhythm! And 
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then go on with it and imagine what all life will 
be when that blissful time comes when all that 
we do will be right; when the laws of life that 
make the whole vast scheme sublime are 
understood and operate within each of us as 
unfailingly as they now do in perfected nature. 
Then will the noise of living be stilled, the 
clamor and clangor cease, and music only be 
heard—music of exultation, as from a lark’s 
throat; of achievement, asin growing grain... 

Then why become discouraged? Man is find- 
ing his place on the earth, and it’s a noisy 
process—but give him time. It’s just possible 
that the crudeness will not be so shoutingly 
apparent when we get distance on it. It is just 
possible that it will sink back in the picture as 
we get farther away. It is just possible that 
the music of even this day, that we are rather 
given to deploring, will carry farther than the 
noise. What do we think of when we remem- 
ber the American Revolution, with its hard 
facts of graft and self-seeking, but the faith 
and steadfastness of Washington? What do 
we recall of the Civil War, with its bitterness | 
and greed, but the vision and integrity of 
Lincoln? What will stay with men in ages to 
come of the great World War, with its hideous 
agonies, but the birth on earth of peace among 
nations? 

Remembering these things, suppose we 
should try the experiment of changing the 
emphasis. Isn’t it wholly possible that 
emphasis on the permanent things, the things 
that endure forever, on the right, and the 
strong, and the true of our world, our nation, 
our state, our town, our families, and our 
homes, would se: up a wholesome trend that 
way? Isn’t it wholly possible that we vastly 
increase the chaos we deplore, when we allow 
it to become as a lodestone, dragging us ever 
down to its own destructive level? Nature 
tends to restore—water purifies itself every few 
miles—time heals—and a lark sings on your 
very doorstep. Listen for it! | 
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(Continued from page 33) 





the young men were sent out tc bring in 
snakes. Armed with a little sacred meal, 
a long forked stick, and a stout sack, they 
go perhaps twenty miles from the village. 
When a snake is found dozing in the sun, he is 
first sprinkled with the sacred meal. If he 
coils and shows fight, the ever-present feather 
is used to stroke and soothe him, and pretty 
soon he straightens out and starts to crawl 
away. Quick as a flash he is grasped close 
behind the head and tucked away with his re- 
luctant brothers in the sack. Every variety | 
of snake encountered is brought in and de- 
posited in big ollas in the snake iva. 

In the meanwhile all is bustle and excitement | 
in the villages. Such men as are not engaged 
in the kivas or working the crops are sent out 
with burros to distant cottonwood groves to 
bring in wood. This will be sold to the hoard 
of tourists who will camp around the village 
during the ceremonies. Pottery makers are 
busy putting the last touches on their wares, 
which are displayed in the windows most, likely 
to catch the feminine eye. Strange to say, | 
the best work is not put on display. I believe | 
the attitude is, “Why cast pearls before swine?” 





| 
Houses are swept, new plaster is applied in- 
side and out, and girls are chattering over the 
milling stones where they grind the corn into | "vi 
meal for making piki. Others make and bake 
this piki, and great stacks of it are piled high on | 
flat baskets. It is made of corn-meal and 


ELECTRIC TOASTER 


water and is cooked on flat hot stones. The 
stone is greased with mutton tallow, and then 
the cook dips her fingers into the mixture and 
with one quick motion spreads it evenly over 
the hot surface. How they escape blistered 
fingers isa marvel. Squaws are wearily climb- 
ing the steep trails with great ollas on their 
heads. Others pass them going to the spring, 
where they sit and gossip while the slow-drip- 








Made by The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, 
furnace and range for every requirement—for cooking 
and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 
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at a time 


with this new toaster 


Here is a toaster that makes four pieces at one 
time—four pieces of delicious toast, golden brown. 
The only device of its kind on the market. The 
first toaster that doesn’t keep part of the family 
waiting while toast is being made. 

Turns and Browns 


It evenly browns four pieces at a time. A touch 
on the lever turns and toasts the other side. 


Or it will make one, two or three slices equally 
well, whichever you need. 


Your breakfast needn't get cold while you wait 
for fresh toast. 

For Christmas Giving 
It is called the Estate Electric Toaster. 


The price is $8.75, but if your dealer hasn't the 
Estate Electric Toaster, send the coupon (no 
money required) and pay the postman on delivery 
The toaster is made and guaranteed by The Estate 
Stove Company. And built to last through many 
years of hard service. 

Heavily nickeled, strongly built. Equipped with 
cord and plugs; switch on the cord. 


Go to your dealer, or send the coupon, today. 


‘(Make Toast Your Breakfast Food’’ 


4 pieces at a time 


Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute and the 
American Institute of Baking 


USE COUPON 


if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY j 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send the Estate Electric Toaster. | 
I will pay the postman $8.75 on delivery 
($9.50 West of Rockies). 
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Brambach Baby 


Gift Unequalled 


OR generations the supreme moment 

on Christmas has been when the 
gift piano was uncovered. And so it will 
ever be. 
This year your family deserves the joy of 
a Brambach Baby Grand. It occupies no 
more space and costs no more than a 
high-grade upright. Its glorious tone, its 
beautiful casing, its lasting excellence are 
astonishing. 


And yet, not so surprising when it is 
realized that one hundred years ago, 
Franz Brambach set an ideal which has 
ever been held in mind. 


Hear the Brambach at your nearby dealer’s. 
But first, send the coupon for a pattern 
showing how litle space is required. Mail 
the coupon now as a first Step toward a 
glorious Brambach this Christmas. 


‘BRAMBACH 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 


Name .... 
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he same spirit of 
artistry which act- 
uated Franz Brambach 
in 1/823 lives today, 
in the maker of the 


Grand 









omN Address See prea eer 

















Fill in and 


mail this coupon. 


= and 
BABY GRAND ~~8635 “i // suumcumaroce 
F.0O.B.-N. Y. 643 W. 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern show- 
ing size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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ping water fills their vessels. It takes about 
the last of the hoarded water to prepare for the 
dance. Religion demands that the houses and 
streets be sprinkled and that each and every 
Hopi Indian have a bath and shampoo. The 
fat babies get their yearly bath on that great 
day. And the grown-ups have a shampoo, 
using yucca root for soap. If I have ever been 
inclined to blame the Hopi people for their 
lack of personal cleanliness, I never shall again. 
[seriously doubt if I would have even one bath a 


| year, if I had to secure it at the cost they do. 


I found my pretty girl having her hair put 
up into squash-blossoms for the first time. 
Her mother told me she was ready to choose her 
husband now, and the hair-dress would notify 
the young braves of the fact. In Hopi land 
the girl does the proposing and takes her chosen 
husband to live with her people. In case she 
tires of him, she throws his belongings out. 
He takes them and goes back to mother to stay 
until some other girl takes a chance on him. 
And after the race on Snake Dance Day my 
little friend would make her choice. 

The older men were going to and from the 


| planting grounds ten or fifteen miles below in 
| the valleys. 


The crops are never neglected. 
After they are planted, shelters are erected 
where the infirm members of the tribe stay and 


| protect the fields from thieving birds, rabbits, 


or burros. Who could blame a hungry little 
burro for making away with a luscious hill of 
green corn springing up in the barren desert? 


| And yet if he is caught stealing he has to pay, 


literally, one of his ears for the ear of corn he 
ate. Very few burros still have their original 
couple of ears. 


HE agents say that the time and strength 

consumed by the Indians in going to and from 
their fields, and in carrying water to the vil- 
lage, could better be spent cultivating the 
crops. Therefore many attempts have been 
made to move the Hopis from their lofty home 
into the Government houses on the desert 
level. But they steadfastly refuse to be moved 
from their crags. Stand at the mesa edge and 
look out across the enchanting scene. To the 
far south the snow-crowned San Francisco 
peaks rear their lofty heights. To the north 
and east the sandy desert stretches away in 
heart-breaking desolation, relieved only by the 
tiny fields of waving Hopi corn and the peach 
trees near the water holes. The blazing sun 
beats down with appalling force. A purple 
haze quivers over the world. But evening 
comes, and as the sun drops out of sight a pink 
glow spreads over the eastern sky, giving a soft 
radiance to the landscape below. Soon this 
desert glow fades, and shadows creep nearer 
and nearer until one seems to be gazing into 
the sooty depths of a midnight sea. Turn 
again toward the village, fire lights flare up- 
ward and die to a glow; soft voices murmur 


| through the twilight; a carefree burst of merri- 


ment comes from a group of returned school 
children. It suddenly dawns upon one that 
this is the ome of these Indians, their home as 
jt was their fathers’ home before them. They 
love it. They are contented and happy. Why 
should they leave the wind-swept, sun-kissed 


| heights, seven thousand feet high, for the 


scorching desert below? 

The village was seething at the first hint of 
dawn on the morning of the Snake Dance. 
Crowding the dizzy edges of the mesa were 
masses of Indians and the white people who 
had come to witness the dance. Far below, 
somewhere through the desert dawn, a score 
of young men were running the grilling race to 
reach the village. The first to arrive would se- 
cure the sacred token bestowed by the Head 
Priest. This would insure bountiful crops 
from his planting the next year. Also being 
the first one to reach the village would mean 
that the most popular girl would probably 
choose him for her husband. We stood near 
our squash-blossom girl, and the progress of 
the runners was written on her face. I knew 
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her choice was among the runners, and when 
the first racer bounded up the trail and grasped 
the sacred token from the Priest, I also knew 
who was her choice. One by one the runners 
came to the top amid the cries of the onlookers, 
then passed on into the Rivas to join the cere- 
monies taking place. 

The white visitors wandered through the 
streets and houses, bargaining for this or 
that article, tasting the Hopi cooking, feeding 
candy to the roly-poly naked babies, or snapping 
kodak pictures of everything in sight. Nava- 
jos were displaying their rugs and silverwork 
for sale, and Supais offered beautiful willow 
and grass baskets. Tourists from every walk 
of life were there. French, Spanish, Mexicans, 
Americans and Indians rubbed elbows. Cowe 
boys, cattlemen, moving picture men, report- 
ers, school-teachers, missionaries, and mers 
chants were all merged in the same strong 
curiosity that had drawn them so far from the 
beaten path. 

At noon the snakes were taken from the big 
jars and washed in other ollas of water prayed 
over and made sacred by the priests. One by 
one they were dipped into the water, then 
flung on to the altar covered with a sacred sand 
painting made by a priest sprinkling the colored 
sands from the Painted Desert and forming 
symbolic designs with it. Very few white 
visitors have been privileged to enter the snake 
kiva, although President Roosevelt was allowed 


to join in the washing of the snakes and all the | 
attendant ceremonies. This bath is a matter of | 
politeness. Since the snakes cannot wash 


themselves, their human brothers must do it 
for them. 


HE middle of the afternoon found the crowd | 


choosing places of vantage for the Snake 


Dance, which would begin just before sundown | 


and last half an hour. Elevated seats were at a 
premium. Snakes are notorious poor climbers, 
so every housetop and wall was crowned with 
spectators. Scarcely a person in that huge 
crowd seemed to realize that they were there 
to witness a religious rite and that to the In- 
dians it was as sacred as any High Church 
service could be. Shouting and laughing, they 
waited impatiently for the dancers to appear. 
The snakes had already been brought from the 
kiva and placed in a kesa made of canvas and 
cottonwood branches near an opening covered 
with boards. They kept up a constant sullen 
rattling that could be heard when a lull came 
in the talking. Between eighty and a hundred 
snakes were used in the dance. 

The superintendent, or Indian agent, usu- 
ally addresses the visitors at such ceremonies, 
reminding them that this is a religious event 
and requesting them to refrain from loud talk- 
ing and laughing during the dance. No such 
announcement was made this year, and the 
crowd behaved accordingly. When the Ante- 
lope priests appeared in their grotesque make- 
up, they were greeted with shouts and applause 
which displeased the Indians. Their bodies 
were painted with white zigzags to represent 
lightning, and they carried rattles symbolic 


of thunder. Marching around the enclosure | 


four times, they stamped on the boards before 
the snake kesa to inform the underworld gods 
that they were being remembered by the dancers. 
Soon the Snake Priests appeared and made 
the same number of journeys around the 
circle. A priest entered the snake kesa and 
passed out a huge rattlesnake to a Snake 
Dancer. Placing the reptile in his mouth, he 
began a rhythmic progress around the enclos- 
ure. Close by his side, with his left arm 
thrown around the dancer’s shoulders, was his 
attendant, known as the Hugger. He carried 
a stick tipped with feathers and continually 
stroked and soothed the serpent with these 
feathers. When the circle was complete the 
snake was dropped and a third helper, the 
Gatherer, captured the snake and held it. 
Soon at least twenty Snake Priests were 
dancing around with their mouths full of 
snakes. One dancer held three writhing, 


wriggling snakes at once. A tiny lad, not more ‘ 


than ten years old, was struggling manfully 


“CANDLE GLOW” is an 
authoritative and interest- . 
ing booklet on candle 

styles, lighting and 

decoration. A 

post-card re- 

quest brings 

it. 





In illustration: 

the Laper Twist, 

one of the new- 

est and most beauti- 
ful Atlantic Candles. 





The well-appointed home 


Decorating authorities all agree that the appoint- 
ments of the well-ordered living-room, dining-room, 
library, boudoir or reception hall of to-day must include 


—CANDLES. 


Tradition suggests them, Fashion prescribes them, 
Good Taste demands them. And Good Judgment says, 
use Atlantic Candles. Then you'll be sure to get candles 
that are correct—the latest creations of the authorita- 
tive designer’s art. There’s a shape, size and color for 
every lighting or decorative scheme. 

Choose Atlantic Candles for their quality, too. The 
Atlantic label on box or candle is assurance that ma- 
terials are pure and craftsmanship the finest. Atlantic 
Candles burn down evenly in dripless “cup” form. 
Odorless, smokeless and flickerless. Buy them wherever 
decorative furnishings, gifts or art wares are sold. 


FOR CHRISTMAS—burn Atlantic Bayberry Candles. Theyre 
hand-dipped, have the real bayberry scent, and “burn to the 
socket,” as the legend says they must to work their fanciful charm. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 


In using advertisements see page 6 IQ! 
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a ready-mixed flour 
based on the famous 


AUNT JEMIMA 


HESE are mornings for buckwheat cakes, 

and you can have them—buckwheat cakes 
that are sure to be fluffy and tender; as fine 
as Aunt Jemima Pancakes, and made as easily. 
Aunt Jemima “buckwheats”’! 

To Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour you need add nothing but water (or 
milk), and your batter is ready. 

There’s no fussing with yeast and all the 
other ingredients, no setting over night—just 
easy mixing and baking. It’s done in no time. 

And there is in this flour the same distinc- 
tive quality which has made Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour so famous—surpassing fiavor! 

It is based on the famous Aunt Jemima pan- 
cake recipe, but it has just enough fine buck- 
wheat flour added to give the buckwheat taste 
you’ve longed for, without the effects so many 
people associate with the old-fashioned buck- 
wheat cakes. It makes cakes that are as 
healthful as they are nutritious. 

Try some Aunt Jemima “buckwheats” to- 
morrow morning. See how your family 
enjoys them. Your husband has probably 
been hankering all fall for cakes with this 
flavor. Don’t tell him. Surprise him. 

Get the yellow Aunt Jemima package at 
your grocer’s, or send coupon for sample. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 
6c in stamps or coin (to cover 
cost of special packaging and 
mailing) we will send you a 
sample package of dunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckzwh 
Flour, a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
and an interesting folder tell- 
ing how to use 1t 1n ma 
fine waffles, muffins and $1 
cial pancake treats. If you 
evant the jolly Aunt Jemima 
family of 4 rag dolls, too— 
all in bright colors, ready to 
cut and stuff—send 30c in 
stamps or coin 














Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 2-B, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Enclosed find................... cents for which please send 
[] Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 


Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe fold 
[] Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
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with an enormous bull snake twice his length. 
This big snake wound something like six feet 
of his tail around the legs of the Hugger, and 
for awhile it looked as if he would gain the 
victory. The little fellow never lost step in 
the dance, but it was plain to be seen that he 
was relieved when he could drop that particu- 
lar “brother.” 

All the time the dance was in progress, a 
beating of tom-toms’ and rattling of gourds 
was kept up. The Indians became more and 
more indignant toward the whites, and trouble 
loomed, when a man tried to kill one of the 
snakes with a pop bottle. To show their con- 
tempt and dislike of the way the white people 
acted, the Indians allowed the snakes to crawl 
right into the crowd before they would pick 
them up. And they were snapped insolently 
in the faces of the onlookers. A big rattler 
glided out of the circle and ran over the feet of 
the;Governor of the state. He stood his ground, 
but looked much happier when the Gatherer 
took the snake back among the dancers. 

After all the snakes had been danced with 
they were thrown into a heap in the middle of 
the circle. Sacred meal was sprinkled over 
them. Each Indian spat in that direction, and 
then the performers gathered handfuls of the 
reptiles and dashed down into the desert where 
they were released. It is believed that they 
would go direct to their holes and descend 
straight to the underworld gods who would 
send abundant rain without delay. 

From the first moment of the dance not a 
Snake Priest had a thought for anything ex- 
cept the ceremony. With a dignity, solemn- 
ity, and fervor beyond the understanding of 
most of us each step was taken. Overlying 
all ludicrous and disgusting elements of the 
affair was the feeling of sincerity and devotion 
one unconsciously absorbed from the dancers 
themselves. 


I COULD have sworn that more than once a 

venomous rattler buried his fangs in the face 
or neck of the dancer, but if so, there was no 
sign from the dancer. Not even a faltering 
step in the progress around the circle. If any 
Hopi has ever suffered from the bite of a snake 
used in the Snake Dance, it has not come to the 
notice of the authorities. Yet the fangs are 
not abstracted, nor the poison sacs removed, 
as has been claimed. And the snakes are not 
drugged. Any one seeing them squirm and 
twist during the dance would know that theory 
is false. George Wharton James has said 
that the snakes, feeling no fear in the Indians, 
in turn have no fear of their captors, and since 
they are not hurt in the handling, naturally 
have no motive for striking. When a Hopi 
does receive a bite, the poison is counteracted 
by a “‘charm” prepared by the Snake Priestess, 
and she alone knows the contents of it. This 
secret preparation is handed down to the suc- 
cessor, and all efforts on the part of scientists to 
learn the ingredients used have failed. 

Soon the dancers returned from the desert, 
and then the unexpected happened! Priests 
brought out bowls of cleansing emetics, and 
each dancer took a drink. Marching gravely 
to the edge of the cliff, they proceeded to vomit 
it out with all the dignity possible under such 
circumstances. Their wives and sweethearts 
brought ollas of clean water and helped them 
remove the paint and dust from their bodies, 
| and they joined the feasters in the puebloes. 

The crowd scattered and made ready to 
start back across the homeward trail. As 





we went across the desert, the storm broke. 
|Soon the roads were little torrents. Being 
| prepared for such incidentals, most of the 
|cars were able to pull through, but a few 
| were hopelessly stuck. Then the Hopis had 
| their inning. Before they would hitch their 
| ponies to a car and snake it out, the owner had 
to come across with ¢hirty dollars. If un- 
welcome whites insist on being entertained at 
Hopi dances, let them pay the fiddler! 
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365 PERFECT FRUIT CAKES 


IKE home-made fruit cake? Of course you do! Most everyone does. But it takes a lot of 
fussing to make a good fruit cake, and it costs money, too. In fact, too much money, 
time and labor to risk. One just must be positive of success. 
“But how”, you ask, “can one ever be positive of success when baking a cake or anything 
else?” There was a time and not so long ago, when your question would go unanswered, 
because there was no way to regulate and control the heat of a Gas Range Oven. 


But now all this is changed—changed 
by the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
It’s a wonderful thing—built right into 
the ovens of six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges. With the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator you merely turn a small Red 
Wheel until a metal hand points to a 
certain temperature. Then you put 
whatever you want to cook or bake into 
the oven and do anything you please 
until the prescribed time is up. 

In thissame manner Whole Meals can 
be cooked in the oven at one time, 
while you’re miles away, for two, three, 


HEN Gasis 

not avail- 

able, oil is the 
mostsatisfactory 
cooking-fuelpro- 

vided you use an 

oil stove equip- 

ped with Lorain 

High Speed 

Burners, which 

apply a clean, 

odorless, intense 

Look forthe heat directly 
RED WHEEL againstthe cook- 


ing utensil. 


or five hours at atime. And youcan do 
your canning in the oven, too, by the 
approved and easy sterilization method. 


But, best of all, you’ll never experience 
a single failure with anything that you 
entrust to the Magic Oven. You can 
bake a fruit cake every dayin the year, 
or 365 of them one right after another, 
and they’ll all taste and look exactly 
alike—delicious and tempting beyond 
expression. 


Send the attached coupon for a copy 
of a “Time and Temperature” Recipe 
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for English Fruit Cake, It’s a perfect 
tecipe recently developed in the Re- 
search Kitchen of American Stove Com- 
pany by Miss Carlotta C. Greer, a 
nationally-known Domestic Science Ex- 
pert. And if you follow it exactly, you'll 
have a most delicious dessert for your 
Christmas Dinner. 

Wherever gas is available are dealers 
who'll gladly demonstrate these wonder- 
ful gas ranges with heat -controlled 
ovens. Look for the Red Wheel. It’s 
your guarantee that you are getting as 
fine a gas range as money can buy. 


LORAI 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the Lorain Regulator: 
RELIABLE--Reliable Stove Company 

Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CLARK JEWEL — George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER—Dangler Stove Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 

DIRECT ACTION — National Stove 
Company Div., Lorain, Ohio. 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove 

Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


312 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
Cook Stoves for use where gas is not available, but the Lorain 
Regulator cannot be used on these 


‘LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


One easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives the housewife a choice 
of 44 measured and controlled oven 
heats for any kind of oven 
couking or baking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
312 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your recipe 
for English Fruit Cake. 


Name 


Address 





City & State —_——_— 


Check your favorite stove: 


Reliable Direct Action 

Clark Jewel New Process 

Dangler Quick Meal 
(1923) 
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SUE AS I re eee 


Does your mirror tell you how 
you really will look? 


Is THE lighting effect restful? 
With ceiling fixture, a wall- 


CAN youcomfortably read in bed? 
This type of fixture requires a 


bracket requires a 25-watt All- 
frosted Mazpa B Lamp; alone, 
50-watt White Mazpa C Lamp, 


Is THE light on your face and 
hair when you sit at your dressing 
table? 

This type of fixture requires a 
50-watt White Mazpa C Lamp. 


CAN you see the contents of the 
closet distinctly? 

This type of 1-socket ceiling fix- 
ture requires a 100-watt Clear 


VERY CHARMING WOMAN knows the 
importance of Good Light in making herself 
attractive. She knows too how Light adds to the 
restfulness of her bedroom and to the comfort of 


the guest rooms. 


And how easy it is to have the right light in the 
bedrooms of your home! Begin merely by putting 
the right lamp in every socket of the fixtures you 


now have. 


ON THIS PAGE are shown typ- 
ical bedroom fixtures in most 
common use and the type of 
size of Edison Mazpa Lamp 
which gives each onethe best 
lighting effect. Tonight make 
the tests suggested here; and 
note especially where your 
corresponding fixtures re- 
quire white or frosted lamps 
to diffuse light evenly and 
eliminate glare. 


Then tomorrow go to the 
nearest Edison Mazpa Lamp 
representative and get the 
proper lamps, specifying type 
and size. He knows the right 
lamps forthe rest of your fix- 
tures and how, at little cost, 
you may further improve 
your home. For Light is the 
least expensive interior de- 
corator; use it freely but use 
it right. 


50-watt White Mazpa C Lamp, 


CAN you see both sides of your 
face distinctly when you shave? 
This type of fixture requires a 
50-watt White Mazpa C Lamp, 


CAN you easily read the labels 
on the bottles in your medicine 
closet? 


This type of fixture requires a 


Mazpa C Lamp. All-frosted Clea White 75-watt White Mazpa C Lamp. 
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Mazpa B Lamp Mazpa C Lamp Mazpa C Lamp 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 65) 


“Over there,” said one of them pleasantly, 
with a wave of the hand, but apparently with- 
out feeling in the least impelled to go with us. 

We thanked him, proceeded on our way, 
and knocked at the designated door. A smil- 
ing secretary admitted us. There was no one 
else in sight. 

“The President is expecting you. You can 
go right in,” he said, and opened another door. 

The room into which we were so informally 
ushered was no larger than the average family 
living-room, and, though furnished and deco- 
rated in perfect taste, not a whit more elaborate. 
A fair, rather heavy man, with a kindly and in- 
telligent face, stepped forward from behind 
a big, workmanlike desk, greeted us very cor- 
dially, motioned us to seats at a small round 
table with a plump bouquet of fall flowers in 
the middle of it, and sat down beside us. The 
Ghigi Palace in Rome, Buckingham Palace in 
London, the Elyseé in Paris, no less than three 
royal palaces in Spain, and their occupants, 
were all still fresh in my memory; yet not for 
one instant did I feel that this simple room and 
the man to whom it belonged suffered in com- 
parison, A nation which can preserve both 
its neutrality and its honor unbroken for four 
hundred years, has, of necessity, something 
great in its form of government and the men 
who direct that government; I was, on this 
occasion, learning something of both. For the 
President’s conversation was largely political— 
or I should say, largely governmental—in char- 


acter. With skill and understanding and deep | 
insight as well as deep learning he talked to me | 


of the similarities between our two countries, 
the laws and problems of both, the reasons for 
the deep and abiding friendship between them. 
The afternoon wore on. No one came in to 
bother us, to interrupt us, to suggest that the 
audience was over. I was a guest, and the fact 
that my host was the President of an important 
republic did not apparently, in his opinion— 
or in the opinion of any one else in the Federal 
Building—mean that my visit should be either 
formal or hurried. When I finally rose to go, 
it was at my own suggestion. 

“And I am so sorry that I am not to have the 
pleasure of meeting you at dinner, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Grew so kindly asked me to do; unfortu- 
nately I am leaving town within an hour. But 
some other time, I hope.” 


Dinner at the Legation 

I was sorry, too—and I hoped so, too! For 
the friendly, learned man had made a profound 
impression upon me. But the dinner at the 
Legation that night, in spite of his regretted 
absence, in spite also of the fact that it was 
small and entirely informal in character—for 
no official entertaining of any sort will be done 
at any of our foreign posts until the five- 
months’ period of mourning for President 
IIarding is past, was thoroughly delightful in 
every way. Monsieur Schultoss, another 
member of the Swiss National Council, beside 
whom I sat, was there, with his lovely dark- 
haired wife; as were several other very promi- 
nent and agreeable personages—among them 
the French Ambassador, and the Swedish and 
Italian Ministers. But much as I enjoyed 
meeting them in every way, and talking with 
them on all sorts of subjects, there was nothing 
that seemed quite so welcome to me as the 
hearty echo that reached me from every side 
of all that I heard in Washington about our 
own representative and his wife. Switzer- 
land, like every other foreign country with 
which I am acquainted, has sent to us the very 
best that it has to offer, and one of the pleas- 
antest parts of my experience there was seeing 
more of Monsieur Peter and his charming wife, 
fortunately home on a short vacation at their 
lovely country place near Geneva, than I am 
usually privileged to do on the other side of 
the water. So I was more than delighted to 
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for which you will”be 
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long remembered 





Comfort, beauty and usefulness are 


most effectively combined in 
these soft, warm, lovely 


Of choice, selected, long-fibre wool in a weave and finish 
that give unusual comfort. 

There is a range of colors that affords a selection to 
harmonize with any decorative motif. 

The fleecy, luxurious nap is an integral part of the blanket 
fabric. It does not wash away. 

Kenwood Pure Wool Blankets are pre-shrunk at the mill 
to retain shape and size when laundered. 

Kenwood Blankets are furnished single—one Kenwood 
being equal in warmth to a pair of ordinary blankets. 

A selected quality of lustrous three-inch satin ribbon binds 
the ends. 


SIZES: 72x84 and 60x84. 


The Gift De Luxe 


One Kenwood makes a delightful present, but for the Gift De Luxe 
we suggest two Kenwoods, one a solid color, the other its comple- 
mentary check pattern, and a Kenwood Slumber Throw to match. 
At your department store. 


The Kenwood Comfort Booklet 


picturing Kenwood Blankets and Slumber Throws in full color will be 
sent you prompily on request, together with name of nearest dealer. 


Address Department K. 


enwood Mills, Albany NY ° | 





Mills Led, Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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appropriate. 


with a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


For wife, mother or daughter, no gift can be more 
Beyond the affectionate regard it ex- 







Give Her Leisure Hours 
And Happier Days — 


presses, its helpful service will be a constant, daily 


There are no more discouraging tasks 
than those which must daily be per- 
formed by countless wives, mothers 
and daughters, in their endless routine 
Vr of home-keeping. Yet nothing is 
more needless—when it is so easy 
to own a Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. 


Her Drudgery Is Ended 


Only a fraction of the time and effort is required when the Eureka is 
used. By means of its powerful suction, and ingeniously designed 
sweep-action brush, rugs and carpets are cleaned through and through 
without taking them up from the floors. 


With its complete attachments, which require only seconds to apply, 
mattresses are renovated right on the beds; portieres and hangings are 
made immaculate; upholstered furniture is kept bright and new; dust 
and dirt are easily removed from cushions, clothing, baseboards, 
radiators, etc. There’s almost no end to the Eureka’s helpfulness. 


Eureka’s High Quality Is Internationally Accepted 


Time after time, the Eureka has been awarded the Grand Prize in 
international competition. In fact, its consistent leadership has caused 
it to be universally known as “The Grand Prize Cleaner.’’ Thousands 
of Eurekas have given year after year of service with no more attention 


é The rand Prize Ize 
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VACUUM CLEANER 


“IT GETS THE DtuT” 


reminder of your thoughtfulness 


than a semi-annual oiling. Nearly a million housewives testify to 
their simplicity and reliable operation. 


The Cost Is Moderate—Payments Easy 


The cost of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner is so moderate that no wife 
or mother should be without it. And if you like, it can be paid for on 
savings of only a few cents a day. 

Call at the store of the nearest Eureka dealer. We will gladly furnish 
his name, if you do not know it. Permit him to show you how highly 
efficient and useful the Grand Prize Eureka is. Ten minutes will 
satisfy you. 


No Gift Duplicates Eureka Advantages 


Think what the Eureka would mean to your wife, mother or daughter 
—not only at the moment —but for years to come. 

It is a gift that endures, and causes appreciation to grow keener with 

every task it lightens and every hour it saves. The buoyant health and 

happy hours it makes possible are beyond estimating. Give her a Eureka 
-and enjoy the constant thanks your thoughtfulness will deserve. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO., DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.: Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1, England 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


find that the United States in turn has pre- 
siding over its Legation a man and woman 
who by education, culture, and long diplomatic 
training are so amply fitted in every way to 
reflect credit on ‘‘the service.” 

Next to going to see the Prezident, the most 
interesting thing that I did in Berne was to 
visit the domestic science school there. A few 
months ago I heard a rumor that all Swiss girls 


were required by law to take a course in do- | 


mestic science before their marriage; I pricked 
up my ears with the attention which a woman 
is bound to feel who has herself married without 
the slightest knowledge of even the rudiments 


of housekeeping, and who has in consequence | 
arrived at the deep-seated and weary convic- | 


tion that it is almost criminal to allow a girl 


to marry in so helpless and ignorant a condi- | 


tion. Though I speedily discovered that the 


rumor I had heard was considerably exagger- | 
ated, I also discovered that there was enough | 
foundation to it to make investigation ex- | 
tremely interesting. Switzerland, as you prob- | 


ably know, is made up of twenty-two indepen- 
dent cantons, very much as our country is 
made up of forty-eight different states, each 
one having the right to form its own laws, as 


long as these do not conflict with federal laws. | 


In two cf these cantons, Friebourg and Soleure, 


every girl between the ages of sixteen and | 
twenty, whether she is thinking of getting mar- | 
ried or not,is required to study domestic science, | 


and a federal law similar to those in force in these 
two cantons, though it has not yet passed, has 
already been taken under consideration in the 
Swiss Legislature. Meanwhile, because the 
idea is so generally accepted that a thorough 
and practical knowledge of domestic science 
is absolutely necessary for every girl, rich or 





poor, public opinion has already donc to a large | 
degree what is not yet required by law, and 


Ecoles Ménagéres (domestic science schools) 


have been established in all of the large and 


most of the small Swiss cities, varying in cur- 
riculum to meet the special needs of different 
cities, but equally valuable—or, I might say, 
equally invaluable—to the community. So it 
was with the liveliest sense of anticipation that 
I entered the prim little parlor of the one in 
Berne. 


Swiss Domestic Service 


I was received by the directress, Made- | 


moiselle Triissel, a white-haired, merry-eyed 
little woman, with a sprightly and businesslike 


manner, who is also the president of the So- | 


ciélé @Utilité de Femmes Suisses (Society of 
Public Utility of Swiss Women), which num- 


bers fifty thousand members and wields a | 


political power of no small importance, and a 
person who has spent years of her life to the 
development of that knowledge which she con- 


siders so essential. Begging me with some | 
ceremony to be seated, she explained to me | 


something of the plan and work of the school 


before we started on our tour of inspection. | 


The law provides that if any five girls will form | 
a group, and let the city authorities know that | 


they wish to study domestic science, a course | 
will—in fact, must—be formed for them. | 
These courses are divided into three kinds: | 


l'irst, for working-girls who are very poor, who | 
can go to them only in the evenings, and who 
can pay nothing at all for their instruction. | 
They are taught, of course, how to do plain | 
cooking, how to make the cheapest meats and 
vegetables go farthest and taste best, what 
materials wear best and wash most easily, what 
kind of little home can most readily be kept | 
clean and made attractive. Second, for what we | 
call here the petite bourgeoisie—lower middle | 
lass—girls who work in stores and factories, 
who must also come in the evenings, but who 
can pay a little toward their lessons, and who 
have, or are likely to have, a little more to | 
spend and must learn to use it wisely. Third, 
for wealthy girls, who can pay well for their 
lessons, and are required fo do so; who, if they 














Indiana Limestone 
1s the Preferred Material 


for © olonial tomes 


me\IN former years the Colonial type of 
IS) 
Yrema| house was frequently of frame con- 





of modern machinery has resulted in 
the production of natural stone at so low a cost 
that it has become the accepted material for the 
Colonial home. 


Indiana Limestone, the most popular natural stone, 
has deservedly gained favor among home builders 
because of its real practicability. Its excellent 
weathering qualities assure a home that will age 
beautifully, with no maintenance cost. 


The variation in color effects obtainable in Indiana 
Limestone makes it particularly suitable for 
Colonial homes, as the natural beauty of the stone 
requires no embellishment. 


INDIANA 


IMESTONE 


NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


A folder descriptive of the house illustrated above, or any 
information on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box H-756, Bedford, Indiana 


In using advertisements see page ( 
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HE will be proud of an 

<> ever-glowing LANE 

Cedar Chest, happy in 

> its usefulness, joyous 

in your thoughtfulness. In it 

her furs and woolens, her dain- 

tiest apparel, and the cherished 

articles she holds so dear will 
be always clean and safe. 


Every one of the many sizes 
and styles, in plain or period 
design, in all cedar or with 
mahogany or walnut finish, is 
as beautiful as care can make 
it, as decorative as one’s heart 
can desire. Cushioned, the 
LANE provides a charming 
window seat or convenient 
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YR IFDUIGDESIE NC Stensard 


A GIFT 
FOR THE YEARS 


—— 
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dressing lounge at the foot of 
a bed. It is as artistic as a 
jewel box, sturdier than a 
trunk, as accessible as a dress- 
ing table drawer. 

The LANE is moth-proof, 
dust-proof, damp-proof. Panels 
are dovetailed, corners inter- 
locked, legs permanently at- 
tached, Each has double-plated 
hardware and Yale lock. 
Write for dealer's name if 


your furniture or department 
store cannot supply you with 
the genuine LANE. Remem- 
ber that this fragrant chest is 
the gift of gifts, reasonably 
priced everywhere. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 


Be sure the chest you buy 
has the name, LANE, 


burned inside the lid. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


are to direct large and elegant households 
wisely, must receive more intricate instruc- 
tion. All three groups of girls are taught how 
to feed babies, little children, and invalids. 
The school in Berne is equipped to take in day- 
pupils for these three courses. But its main 
work is with boarders, and these are divided 
into two groups: twenty girls of about sixteen, 
who enter, after a competitive examination, for 
a six-months’ pupil course in domestic science, 
for which they pay, altogether, sixty dollars, 
and twenty girls of eighteen or over, who have 
already completed what corresponds to our 
high-school education, and who enter for two 
years of normal-school training, in order to 
fit them to become teachers in domestic sci- 
ence themselves. These boarders not only 
do all their “own work,” as we say, including 
the gardening—for this school is built in the 
midst of a spacious garden and ‘not directly 
on the city street—but they also feed twenty 
daily adult boarders, who come to the school 
exactly as if it were a boarding house. “The 
boarders are absolutely indispensable,” twin- 
kled Mademoiselle Triissel. ‘You ’see, if my 
girls had to prepare meals only for themselves 
and each other they. might sometimes be 
tempted to wink at-poor cooking. But for 
boarders, who might complain! Who might 
even leave! Who might spread the news abroad 
that they had not been properly fed! It is, of 
course, unthinkable! The honor of the estab- 
lishment is at stake!” I did not feel, as I 
walked down the immaculate corridors into 
one immaculate room after another, that the 
honor of anything with which Mademoiselle 
Triissel had to do would ever be very much 
jeopardized. But, as we entered one where 
all sorts of needlework were spread out for in- 
spection, my opinion of her canniness, already 
fairly large, grew apace. 


Every Girl Can Sew 


“Of course we teach all the little girls sewing 
in the regular schools,” she said, “aside from 
what we teach in the Ecoles Ménagéres. You 
have it not so? Very strange! Well, at the 
end of the first grade they must have learned 
to do so much sewing, exactly as they must 
have learned so much in their other lessons; at 


| the end of the second so much more, and so on. 


I supervise this sewing. But sometimes the 
school-boards tell me that I go too far, that I 
teach more than is required. ‘One pair of 
socks, Mademoiselle Triissel, is all a little girl 
needs to do!’ Very well! No little girl can 
learn to knit properly in making one pair of 
socks! But it is all plain knitting, easy knit- 


| ting, except the toe and heel. So what do I 


do? I teach them to make, besides the one 
pair of socks, many little bonnets for their 


| dolls—those are the stitches and shape needed 
| for heels! I teach them to make many little 
| bags, in which to carry their cent?mes—those 
| are the stitches and shape needed. for toes! 


They are glad to make these at home, for fun! 
And then they know how to knit properly. 
Look!” And she held up a whole string 
of tiny, bright-colored bonnets and bags, 
with a merry laugh. Is not that a good 


“Of course every girl must make a complete 
layette—that goes without saying. Else how 
would it be with her if she went to live in the 
country, perhaps, and had no one older and 
more experienced near at hand to advise her 
what to make and how to make it; or even 
how many of each thing she would need? 
Some poor baby might come into the world 
without enough little dresses and shirts to be 
clean, because the school had been remiss. 
And her husband’s shirts and trousers she 
should also be able to fashion. Look here—” 
and Mademoiselle Triissel led me past the table 
where the tiny frocks and bibs and blankets 


| were spread out to one where lay beauti- fully 


tailored garments of a very different size and 


‘cut. “More thanis required in the grades—” 





The True Spirit of Giving | 
oday Lies in 
SOLID SILVER 
It is the inherent fineness of Solid Silver — pre- 


cious through the ages — that conveys the true 
spirit of Christmas, Let it be your gift this year. 





pieces she needs. Or give her a few 
pieces of a standard Towle pattern that can 
be added to until her Christmas table will 
some day show the full beauty and harmony 
of a complete set of Solid Silver. 


Then you have given something time cannot 
alter nor fashion change, for Towle designs 
come only in Sofid Silver and are stamped 
“STERLING”? which means, unlike plated 
ware, Solid Silver all the way through. 





Other well known patterns made by Towle are; 


THE LAFAYETTE THE COLONIAL 
THE PAUL REVERE THE NEWBURY 
THE VIRGINIA LEE 


Write for Booklet No. 426 
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The Virginia Carvel 


Ask your jeweler 
for Towle designs 
in Solid Silver 
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Golden Wheatena Muffins 


44 cup cooked Wheatena 
1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together and let 
stand half hour. 

% teaspoon baking soda 
. dissolved in 1 teaspoon 


Wheatena 
1 egg well beaten 

2 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 

¥% saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 
% cup sifted flour 
Bake in muffin pans 
minutes. 








(ut of the wheat field 


cometh strength ! 


~in the yellow and blue package 


Wheatena—the great American breakfast 
dish—is delicious whole wheat at its best. 

When a steaming dish of this nut-brown ce- 
real is set before you, instantly your appetite is 
whetted by the delicate aroma of the whole 
wheat. Scarcely have you stirred in a bit of 
butter, and topped off the golden feast with 
sugar and cream, than your mouth is fairly 
watering for the taste of the distinctive whole 
wheat Wheatena flavor. 

Delicious and satisfying! And how nourish- 
ing, too, bécause it contains the whole of the 
wheat kernel—the vital life-giving element, the 
wholesome bran, and everything needed for 
building and sustaining a strong, vigorous and 
healthy body. This is why for over forty-four 
years Wheatena has been the favorite of chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike, and doctors and 
dietitians recommend it. Your family, too, will 
enjoy Wheatena. 

Wheatena is served in leading hotels, restau- 
rants and dining cars. Serve it also in many 
other delightful ways—in muffins, cookies and 
desserts—in soups, chowders, and gravies. All 
good grocers have Wheatena or can get it for 
you. Get it today—for breakfast tomorrow. 

Sample package free, and book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


* The WHEATENA COMPANY, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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she said with a slight sniff, “but when I get 
letters from my former pupils, living now far 
up in the Alps, telling me that with their own 
hands they have clothed their household, what 
do I care for that?” 

To do, not as much and as well as we are re- 
quired to do, but a little more and a little bet- 
ter—is there any surer formula for success? 
And to lay the foundations of a nation, not 
upon ‘crowns and thrones which perish,” but 
upon homes, which endure forever—is there 
any other bed-rock so secure? 

But all my time in Berne was not spent in 
visiting personages and institutions. One 
day we went, in the Legation motor, to Inter- 
laken, through the little city of Thun, with its 
medieval castle built on a high sheer cliff, and 
its pointed turrets cutting straight into the 
deep blue sky. We rode along the borders of 
the peaceful little lake that bears its name, 
passing one picturesque village after another, 
where the clustering cottages are inscribed 
with quaint mottoes that are already obsolete 
in script and phrase, so old are they, painted in 


gay, strange designs, and guarded by little | 


carved, wooden figures of men and beasts that 
perch oddly and unexpectedly on the tops of 
roofs and under eaves and beside scrubbed 





doorsteps; on to the foot of the Jungfrau, tow- | 


ering, white and glistening, supremeabove the 
foamy gray clouds floating across it, like some 
pure, strong soul that rises triumphant over 
sorrow and sin; and home again at last through 
the Alpine glow, which tinted sky and snow, 
hills and valleys, into flamboyant, rosy color. 
Then, besides the dinners at the Legation, 
there were smaller parties at the lovely old 
house on the ancient, arcaded Junkerngasse, 
where the first secretary, Mr. Macgruder, - 
his brilliant, cultured wife live; a tea where 1 
found again some of the delightful new friends 
I had made in Spain, a lunch at which another 
of our secretaries, on his way home from his 
post in Rumania, regaled us with stories of the 
Balkans, and quiet hours when Henry and I, 


left to our own devices, roamed about the | 


streets, visiting the bear-pit, watching the tall 
tower clock strike twelve to the accompani 
ment of the procession of wooden animals and 
the beating on the hammer by the bronze 
soldier. 


The League of Nations 


Do you wonder that it was hard to tear my 
self away from Berne, even to go back to 
Geneva? But I did not want to miss one 
moment of the meetings of the Assembly of the 
league of Nations, so I regretfully took my 
leave of my kind hosts; and after a sail down 
in blue sparkling lake, dotted with snowy 
iitle sailboats puffing before the gentle breeze, 
he families of equally snowy swans swimming 
contentedly about, arrived again at the quiet, 
beautiful little city, made gay, at this time, 
with fifty-two different national flags—before 
the Assembly was over, there were fifty-three 

floating brightly from the hotels and other 


public buildings along the quays, and from the | 
Geneva | 


shops on the crooked narrow streets. 
is probably the most cosmopolitan city of its 
size in the world, and, at present, no less than 
twenty-six international organizations have 


their headquarters there, so that a more fitting | 
home for that of the League of Nations could | 


hardly be discovered. In the austere, gray 
cathedral, with its crowding memories of Cal 


vin and John Knox, where the impressive cere- | 
monies the day before the opening of the | 
Assembly were held, the clergymen of five dif- | 


ferent national churches participated, the 
Right Reverend, the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland preaching the sermon. 
imple service, with none of the appeal to the | 
emotions which the more rich and colorful 
cathedrals of the world give so amply, and I 
ould not help feeling that this austerity and 
simplicity were very characteristic of every- 


thing connected with the outer aspects of the | 


It was a | 








Useful and Lasting 
appreciated 


What to give for Christmas is often a problem. The annual 
crop of jokes about duplicated gifts is founded on fact 
The satisfying beauty and graceful design of Vollrath 
Enameled Ware, plus its lasting usefulness, makes it a 
truly appropriate Christmas present. There are many 
beautiful articles of uncommon design, more than a hun- 
dred of them. 

You will find many suitable gifts for people on your shop- 
ping list. And you will be less likely to duplicate gifts. 


The Kitchen Spotless White 


What housewife has not pictured her dream kitchen! 
White walls, white range, white kitchen cabinet, white 
table, white refrigerator, white sink—and glistening white 
Vollrath Enameled Ware to add the finishing touch. Add 
a few pieces to your friend's store this Christmas. Per- 
haps a few more next year. 
If the truth were known most women would much prefer 
the utility of Vollrath Ware to the usual ornamental 
trifles. It is a gift that lasts into the years ahead. With 
slight care in handling, Vollrath Ware retains its beauty 
indefinitely. A simple washing leaves it smooth, hard, 
lustrous surface sparkling white, free from stains and odors. 
Each piece is trip!e-coated with pure enamel. No seams, 
sharp corners or crevices — no lodging places for grease 
or germs. As sanitary as it is beautiful and useful. Give 
Vollrath Enameled Ware for Christmas. 

At department and hardware stores everywhere. Write for 

Mrs. Christine Frederick’ s famous booklet, “Come Into My 

Kitchen.” It will give you new ideas about the bzauty and 


convenience of modern kitchen utensils. This booklet will 
be sent to you free if you mention the name of your dealer. 


THE VOLERATH COMPANY 
Dept. A, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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No. 5 Special 


Know how comfortable 
‘‘just sitting’’ can be 


HEN you really want to relax, 

to forget the day’s mad rush, 

get your feet up, your head 
and back burrowed in yielding luxuri- 
ous cushions. You can enjoy this 
comfort by slipping into a Royal— 
“the World’s Easiest Easy Chair.” 
You push the button and the back re- 
clines as much or as little as you want. 
The disappearing leg rest pulls out 
easily and quickly to just the proper 
height. Yet to all outward appear- 
ances, the Royal is simply a great, 
inviting, overstuffed chair, made with 
all the exquisite style and quality 
found only in superfine living room 
furniture. 


Wide Range of Choice 
Coverings 


Over 5,000 furniture dealers are now making 
a special showing of Royal Easy Chairs in the 
most modern and period designs. Uphol- 
stered in distinctive tapestries, velours, gen- 
uine and fabricated leathers. Moderately 
priced, fully guaranteed. Ask any Royal 
dealer to show you what comfort ‘“‘just sit- 
ting’’ can be. Also sold in suites matching 
the Royal Easy Davenport. Illustrated 
booklet sent free on request. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORPORATION 
29 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 

work of the League in Geneva. The head- 
quarters of the Secretariat are housed in a 
former hotel, comfortably and adequately 
enough, to be sure, but by no means luxuri- 
ously, so that the term Palais des Nations given 
to this modest building is extremely mislead- 
ing. The members of the Council really meet 
in “Round Table Conference,” sitting quietly 
about the great table where they do their work, 
not rising to make their speeches, unconcerned, 
not to say oblivious, of spectators and auditors, 
while the Salle des Réparations, where the 
Assembly gathers, is as barren as a barn, and 
not the slightest attempt is made to conceal 
or mitigate its bareness. Whatever else it 
does—or does not—do the League of Nations 
does not, to use a convenient phrase, play to 
the gallery. It seems entirely content to rise 
or fall completely on its unadorned merits, 
or the lack of them. 

Have you, I wonder, the functions of these 
three branches of the League to which I have 
just alluded clearly in your mind? For fear 
that perhaps you have not, I copied down the 
definition of each, as it is written in French on 
the great chart standing in one of the meeting- 
rooms in the Palais des Nations; I have trans- 
lated it and am sending it to you, because if 
you are to understand the work of the League, 
and to judge it properly, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that you should understand how, when, 
and why it works. I have not the lightest 
idea whether you have been one of its admirers 


| or its detractors, and that, as a matter of fact, 


seems to me beyond the point; but what does 
seem to me important is that you should have 
a reasonably accurate foundation upon which 
to base your opinion; that you should not go 
about saying that you think the United States 
is almost criminal not to join the League, or 


| that it would be almost criminal if it did, with- 
| out knowing why you think so. 


I 
The Assembly 
“The Assembly meets the first Monday in 
September each year. All nations who are 


| members are represented by three delegates. 


Each nation has one vote only. According to 
the terms of the pact the Assembly is concerned 
with every question which comes within the 


| scope of the League’s activity, or which affects 


the peace of the world. The Assembly only is 
qualified to pass on questions concerning the 
budget.” 
IT 
The Council 

“The Council is composed of four permanent 
members—France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan—and of four non-permanent members 
chosen at will by the Assembly. Each mem- 
ber of the Council has only one vote. Every 


|member of the League unrepresented on the 
| Council is invited to send a representative to all 
| sessions of the Council which are especially 


of interest to it. The Council is concerned 
with every question which comes within the 
scope of the League’s activity, or which affects 
the peace of the world. It acts on all the 
current business of the League. It meets 
frequently—at least every three months.” 


III 
The Secretariat General 

“The Secretariat General is a permanent or- 
ganization, an auxiliary to the Council and the 
Assembly, as well as to the Committees. The 
Secretariat prepares the work of the sessions, 
draws up the lawsuits, and carries out deci- 
sions agreed upon. It is the intermediary be- 
tween all the departments of the League of 
Nations, as between the League and its mem- 
bers. It has at its head a Secretary General, 
assisted by an Assistant Secretary General, 
and by two Under-Secretaries General. The 
Secretariat is subdivided into sections.”’* 


* The Secretariat comprises, in allits departments, be- 


; cween 400 and 500 persons. 


* 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 
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a A uppose 






you wasted 75c nih of every dollar 


F course that would be preposterous, 

but suppose that you actually did 

waste 75c¢ out of every dollar. You 

wouldn’t be fair to yourself, or to the 
source of your income— 

And yet, that is precisely what happens 
insofar as your investment in Good 
Housekeeping i is concerned if you are 
using only one or two of Good House- 
keeping’s regular features—and not tak- 
ing advantage of the rest. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what 
you get in a single issue of Good House- 
keeping? Good Housekeeping, every 
month, contains 13 or more distinct 
services. These services cover ev ery 
ramification of home management, of life 
generally. They may be utilized so as to 
apply to your specific and personal 
problems. For instance: 

In dressing. Every month Good House- 
keeping publishes from 12 to 15 pages of 
fashions which enable you to determine 
the accepted mode, and to eliminate the 
temporary and ephemeral. Good House- 
keeping maintains fashion offices in Paris 
and New York where the styles are sifted 
to find what is best for you. Good House- 
keeping’s readers have the exclusive 
services of Helen Koues, the well-known 
fashion editor. Miss Koues, as director, 
studies your problems, consults directly 
with the style makers, edits the Paris 
news to suit your needs. There is a 
National Shopping Service that tells you 
about trade-marked fashions which you 
can buy in your own town. There is the 
New York Shopping Service which will 
shop for you in New York—without cost 
or obligation. There is the Needlework 
Department, directed by the foremost 
needlework authority in the world, Anne 
Orr. There is, finally, the Dressmaking 
Department, directed by Laura I. Baldt, 
Assistant Professor at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Every month’s 
dressmaking lesson is complete and may 
be. followed easily. 

In eating. Use the recipes published 
every month in Good Housekeeping. 
These recipes have been tested and 
tasted in the famous kitchen laboratories 
of Good Housekeeping Institute. The 
quantities are plainly indicated with the 
result that waste is eliminated. In addi- 
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tion, the approximate cost of making each 
recipe is given. The Department of 
Cookery may also be consulted about 
your own food problems, planning, 
marketing. Seasonable articles appear in 
the magazine every month. 

In interior decorating. The problem of 
putting personality into the home has 
heretofore been a combination of expense 
plus professional advice. But whether you 
are furnishing a house for the first time, 
partially refurnishing, or only rearrang- 
ing the furniture you now have, you can 
utilize the special services which Good 
Housekeeping offers you through the 
Department of Furnishings and Decora- 
tions. This department is conducted by 
experts who are constantly experimenting 
to secure the best results with the 
minimum of expense. An example of the 
department’s pioneer work is the Good 
Housekeeping Color Harmony Chart 
which has just been perfected after 
several years of experimentation. With 
this chart it is possible to determine 
accurately any number of correct color 
combinations for every room in the house. 
(This chart, due to the expense of manu- 
facture, is sold for one dollar). There are 
also at the present time 22 folios and 
leaflets on Interior Decoration which 
have been published by this department. 
These are listed elsewhere in the magazine. 

In entertaining. Once a month, or more 
often, you can have a delightful, unique 
party planned by Elaine, Good House- 
keeping’s Entertainment editor. She will 
supply you with full directions and equip- 
ment, 

In child training. Good Housekeeping 
has long led in this important work and 
its experts and important data are at 
your disposal. In addition to the special 
articles, the Health and Happiness Club, 
conducted by Dr. Josephine Hemingway 
Kenyon, a service for the Mothers-to-be 
and the Mothers of Wee Babies, is a 
regular feature of the magazine. Dr. 
Kenyon combines the science of the 
physician with the understanding of a 
mother. Associated for several years with 
Dr. Holt at the Babies’ Hospital, New 
York City, lecturer at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Dr. Kenyon has 
her practical experience with her own 

Advertisement 


children to add to her store of knowledge. 
You will find this department fully ex- 
plained in another page in this issue. And 
every month there are two features in 
full colors for the kiddies. The Paper 
Dolls and the Kiddies of the Canyon 
Country. 

In home managing. Good Housekeeping 
will make your “tasks lighter and should 
save you 10% or more on your living ex- 
penses if you follow the general articles 
and utilize the advice of the Department 
of Household E ngineering. Last year we 
received requests for advice on the mani- 
fold questions of home management from 
149,307 women. Your home management 
problems are discussed and elaborated in 
the light of expert experience. 

In health problems. Goad Housekeep- 
ing’s Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health is directed by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, famous crusader for purity in foods 
and toilet preparations. You can ask Dr. 
Wiley any questions you care to about 
your health problems and every month 
there is a Health and Beauty article by 
Anna Hazelton Delavan. 

In club work. Every month Good 
Housekeeping publishes one or more 
articles reporting the activities of the 
famous clubs of America, offering sug- 
gestions for club campaigns and other- 
wise assisting in improving social condi- 
tions. Every important national and 
international conference is reported. At- 
tracting the most widespread attention 
are the “Letters from a Senator’s Wife,’ 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

In buying. Every advertisement in 
Good Housekeeping is guaranteed un- 
conditionally. This means a tremendous 
saving, in view of the elimination of costly 
mistakes and experiments. 

And. In addition to these various de- 
partments there are, of course, the 
special timely features every month and 
the fiction by such famous authors as 
William J. Locke, Gene Stratton-Porter, 
Gertrude Atherton, Robert Hichens, 
Fannie Heaslip Lea, Irvin Cobb and 
others. 

Use all of the departments and fea- 
tures in Good Housekeeping—get the 
full value out of every one. Don’t just 
read Good Housekeeping; use it. 
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Letters from a Senator’s | 
Wite 
As soon as the Assembly meets, a President is 
chosen by ballot (this year tie choice fell upon 
Senor Torriente, of Cuba, which is of special 
interest to us, because he has also just been 
appointed Cuban Ambassador to the United 
States). Then six vice-presidents are elected 
by ballot, who become in turn the presidents 
of the six standing committees: Legal Ques- 
tions, Technical Organizations, Disarmament, 
Budget and Finance, Social and General Ques- 
tions,and Political Questions. Each commit- 
tee, at its first meeting, elects by ballot its own 
vice-chairman, and each committee, which 
reports ultimately to the Assembly to have its 
work approved or disapproved by the entire 
general body, continues to hold meetings as 
long as necessary to transact its business. 
This, then, is the working body of the League. 
It is not made up solely of prominent delegates 
who meet in Geneva once a year for a short 
Conference, and spend the rest of their time 
in their own countries occupied with some- 
thing totally different. It is an organization 
which is functioning in one way or another 
all the time. And what it has succeeded in do- 
ing this last year was very well summed up by 
Viscount Ishii, of Japan, Acting-President of 
the Council, on the opening day of the 
Assembly: 


essences 


Viscount Ishii Speaks 

“The year which has elapsed since the last 
Assembly has been an anxious and eventful 
period in the international relations of the 
world. We must recognize that the two great 
series of problems which have occupied a prom- 
inent place in the world’s attention—those 
connected with the Near East and with Rep- 
arations—have fallen outside the sphere of the 
League’s action. They are both direct legacies 
of the war, and have both been treated directly 
by the belligerents. The second limitation to | 
the League’s activity, of course, results from 
the fact that its membership is not universal. 
The United States of America, Germany and | 
Russia, with some smaller countries, remain 
outcde:s .. 

“The most notable single achievement dur- 
ing the last year has undoubtedly been the 
work of reconstruction in Austria. The As- | 
sembly will remember the gravity of the situa- 
tion in September of last year. Austria could 
neither feed her people with bread nor her in- 
dustries with raw materials without large pur- 
chases from abroad, and for these purchases 
she had no financial resources. She had lived 
for three years largely on external loans, and 
no further loans could be obtained. There 
was apparently certain prospect of starvation, 
of internal trouble and disorder, and the less 
certain but ominous menace of foreign compli- 
cations. During September last, however, a 
comprehensive scheme of reconstruction was 
framed, and, what is more important, effective 
international co-operaticn secured and em- 
bodied in protocols signed only a few days 
after the Assembly rose. The year that has 
followed has seen the successful and indeed 
the triumphant execution of this scheme . 

“The task is indeed not finished, and Aus- 
tria needs to continue her efforts without re- 
laxing, but the outside world has now given 
the assistance required, and Austria now has it 
in her own power to achieve her own salva- 
tn. ..c. 

“The Permanent Court of Justice has now 
definitely taken its place in the international 
life of the world. The Health Organization is 
helping to pool both the scientific knowledge | 
and the practical administrative experience re- | 
quired tc combat the world’s most serious dis 
eases. In the sphere of social and humani 
tarian questions important work has been done, 
in collaboration with a representative American 
lelegation, with regard to the control of traffic 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and the 
United States has, at the Council’s invitation, 
nominated a delegation to join in the meetings 












Prunes have more 
todo with her smile 
than you think_ 


Children’s smiles start in the stomach. A good digestive tract means 
good humor. Hence laxative foods are doubly important in the diet of 
your child. So essential are prunes to the well-being of every child that 
a famous health writer recently said: “For the health of your children 
it is important to know that they should eat prunes the year “round and 
at least once every day.” 

Sunsweet Prunes, the finest California produces, are nature’s sweet- 
meat treat for children. Rich in fruit sugar, mineral and vitamine ele- 
ments! Many children love to eat prunes raw. Good! Let them eat 
Sunsweet Prunes to their fill! Nothing could be better for them. 

Ask your grocer for these fine, full-flavored prunes either in bulk or in 
the 2-lb. Sunsweet carton. Lower priced than ever this year. And send 


for our special children’s recipe folder—there’s a handy coupon below 
A sure-smile dish for children: Sunsweet Stewed Prunes Mashed (with 
or without cereal): Washand soak Sunsweet Prunes over night in warm 
water to cover. Cook under boiling point until fruit is tender. Sugar 


to taste, cool, drain, pit and rub through a coarse sieve. Serve plain or 
with cream. For cereal use 1 tablespoon mashed prunes for each 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 


Peres £28 bee Ee 8 8 ee ee Pe: Pe ee ee | 
Mail this coupon for children’s recipe folder 


California Prune & Apricot Growers Assn., 2712 Market St., San Jose, Cal. 11,000 grower members 


Please send me, without cost, your children’s recipe folder 
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lor every person who 


has outgrown Santa (aus 


ERE is that rare thing—a truly different gift! It is the 

Nightrack. It is so new that you can give it without a 

fear of duplicating. It is so useful that you cannot afford to 
leave it off your list of “‘sensibles.”’ 

The Nightrack is a combination of clothes-closet and valet, 
with advantages that neither of those possesses. It keeps 
clothes out in the open, where a free circulation of air sweetly 
drives away body-heat; and it is a servant that never “gives 
notice.” It keeps shoes in shape; wards off wrinkles from 
coats, skirts and trousers; provides a place for all the day's 
clothing; keeps bedrooms tidy and adds life to everything you 
wear. b ss 
The Nightrack is $10. It comes in 15 different finishes— 
from old ivory to richest mahogany. If your leading furniture 
dealer or gift shop cannot supply you we will ship a Nightrack 
direct to any address, with your card enclosed. (Express 
extra, west of the Mississippi River.) 


‘Trade-mark --Pat. Mar. 1M, 1922 


NIGHTRACK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


of the competent assembly committee on the 
further development of this work.* 

“The Convention approved by the Second 
Assembly as to the traffic in women and 
children has been widely ratified, and agencies 
set up in many states in order to give effect to 
its provisions. Very considerable work has 
been done in assisting refugees who have 
returned irom Asia Minor to Greece. A 
scheme for the definite re-settlement of the 
latter refugees and for raising a considerable 
loan for the purpose is now under considera- 
tion by the Council. 

“So within a limited but widening sphere, the 
League continues its task of removing the 
causes and narrowing the scope of international 
disputes. Its methods in every part of this 
great work are identical. Constituted as it is, 
not as a super-state, but as an association of 
independent countries each of which retains its 
own sovereign power, it entrusts every problem 
to committees, commissions or conferences, 
composed of the representatives of the coun- 
tries concerned . . .” 


What the League Has Done 

There is not the slightest question in my 
mind that the League has, during the last year, 
accomplished what Viscount Ishii outlined in 
his speech, and possibly more. The reconstruc- 
tion of Austria is, from an international point 
of view, the most important of all, and it is 
nothing short of stupendous. The efforts to 
alter the frightful conditions in the traffic in 
women and children, and the refugees in the 
Near East, all of which I heard thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the committee meetings of the Fifth 
Commission, are not only earnest and thor- 
ough, but fruitful. Moreover, viewed from a 
political standpoint, I doubt if any nation 
jeopardizes its own neutrality in the least in 
entering the League. Switzerland, for in- 
stance, winch, as I said before, values her neu- 
trality so greatly that she has kept it unbroken 
for centuries, has apparently had no cause to 
regret her entrance, which she made subject 
to a provisional clause guaranteeing that there 
should be no tampering with it; any other na- 
tion could, of course, enter it with a similar 
reservation. To me its greatest weakness 
seems to lie in the fact that most of its warm 
adherents seem reluctant to admit, as Viscount 
Ishii did, that it is not a super-state. I say 
“most” advisedly, for I do know some who are 
as candid—and as sane—on the subject as he is. 

But when the great blow fell, almost at the 
moment when the Assembly met, when Italy, 
righteously indignant at the murder cf the 
commission of officers sent to determine the 
boundary line between Albania and Greece, 
lost no time in demanding satisfaction, and an- 
nounced that she would refer the question not 
to the League of Nations but to the Council of 
Ambassadors, and that she would withdraw 
from the League if it endeavored unwise inter- 
ference, the League refused publicly to ac- 
knowledge this important fact, 7. e., the fact 
that it is not a super-state. It was, I felt, 
a time when an honest confession of impotence 
would have been the strongest possible act. 
But the League tried to bluff its way through 
the situation—and failed. It called off the 
public sessions of the Assembly that the smaller 
nations should have no chance to voice their 
anger and resentment. It wildly and vocifer 
ously reiterated that the Council of Ambassa- 
dors had no right to act on such a question, 
and that in the end the League would show it 
so, and it covered its ultimate defeat by vitu- 
peration against the injured nation, and the 
small body of men who had quietly and un- 
ostentatiously put things to rights. It never 
mentioned—or if it did I never heard it—that 
the Council of Ambassadors, appointed four 
years ago to carry out the provisions of the 
*The American members appointed to work with this 
Committee are Bishop Brent, Surgeon-General Blue, and 
Congressman Porter. 
































BEAUTIFULLY finished table top quickly loses 
its lustre from the marring and scratching of every- 
day use. Protect it with Plate Glass. Preserve its 
lovely polished surface. A table will last as long as its top. 


Plate Glass is particularly appropriate for dining- 
room tables, buffets and serving tables. When lunch- 
eon sets and runners are used, Plate Glass protects 
without hiding the nicely grained and finished top. 


There are any number of similar uses for Plate Glass 
about the house—on dresser, library table, and console. 
It not only protects, but enriches the beauty of the most 
handsome table. 


A slab of Plate Glass on the kitchen table is a clean 
and sanitary convenience. Plate Glass on the window 
sills protects the varnish from the ruining action of 
rain and wind. Push-plates of Plate Glass on swinging 
doors are easily cleaned with a damp cloth and will not 
tarnish like metal. 


Your glass dealer or hardware man will deliver 
Plate Glass to you, cut in the proper sizes and shapes, 
with nicely rounded and smoothed edges. Fit all your 
tables and dressers with Plate Glass. It is far less 
expensive than refinishing the tops. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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“Pattern 


FROM the dawn cf history each passing century 
has felt the influence of the art of ancient Egypt. 
The vigorous beauty of the Luxor Pattern willappeal 
just as much a generation hence as it does today, 
when all the world is thrilled by the treasures found 
in the Valley of the Kings, near the town of Luxor. 


The Luxor Pattern, like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, 
is extra-heavily plated. It has the fashionable gray 
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happen t9 have the Luxor, finish. See this striking design at your jeweler’s 
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the articles direct on receipt he i * 

of price: 6 Teaspoons, $3.75; booklet, “Setting the Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
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Letters from a Senator’s | 
Wife 
Treaty of Versailles by the Allies, and com- | 
prising the representatives of England, France, | 
Italy, and Japan at Paris, with the Ambassa- 
dor of the United States as an “unofficial ob- 
server,” has been meeting once a week, every 
Wednesday—or more often when the occasion 
demanded—all this time. It has summoned 
before it experts on every troubled question 
that arose, making its decisions wisely and 
without haste after long and careful consulta- 
tions. This Council, which is the successor of 
the former Grand—or Supreme—Council of 
the four great powers, but operating, so far, 
more powerfully even than that ever did, itself 
appointed—I never heard this mentioned in 
Geneva either—the military commission, 
which, while acting under its direct orders, was 
murdered on the Grecian border. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the Council of Ambassadors 
must, by thinking men and women the world 
over, be the body best fitted to deal with the 
commission’s tragic results. 








Dissension in the League 

I rather like a good fight, as you know. But 
I confess that I like it in its place, so to speak; 
and the meetings of the League of Nations— 
an organization dedicated to the furtherance 
of peace—seem to me the last possible place 
suitable for a fight. Yet, through all this 
trouble, the very atmosphere in Geneva bris- 
tled not only with hostility, but with hatred. 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian nations 
united solidly together, over and over again, 
in their choice of candidates. Over and over 
again, even at dinners and lunches, national 
jealousy and pride flamed into sudden fire, 
desecrating, it seemed to me, the hearthstone 
of hospitality. It is something, of course, that 
these angry passions were, to a certain degree, 
held in check, that in time they subsided some 
what. I have no doubt that the fact that the 
Assembly was meeting, and that the whole 
civilized world was watching it, longing to con 
demn or extol as the case might be, did much 
to prevent matters from coming to a worse 
pass. But the excited and biased and inco 
herent expressions of nearly every one with 
whom I tried to talk—for I was honestly striv 
ing my best to see the situation from all sides 
were a strange contrast to the quiet and col 
lected manner, the definite and illuminating 
information, with which my old friend Baron 
Romano Avezzano met me when, on my return 
to Paris, I went to him almost in despair of 
getting a coherent statement from any one. 

The former Ambassador to the United States, 
now occupying that same exalted position in 
France, as the Italian member of the Council 
of Ambassadors, the man above all others upon 
whom, at that moment, the fate of nations 
hung, he had leaped from well-deserved prom- 
inence to actual fame almost overnight. Baron 
Romano’s attitude was written large not only 
over the front page of every newspaper in 
Europe, but in the thoughts of every man and 
woman following the great struggle. And that 
attitude, I am proud and happy to say, was 
sane, and just, and full of human understand- 
ing. It was very quiet at the beautiful old 
house on the Rue de Varenne where I have al- 
ways found so sure and kind a welcome, with 
only the Ambassador and his wife—that gra- 
cious and lovely American woman whom I have 
come to care for as I care for very few women— 
and Henry and I lunching together in the 
stately dining-room overlooking the gardens of 
the Embassy. And when I left I was more 
full of comprehension of what conditions really 
were, more full of confidence that everything 
Was coming out all right in the end, than 
I had been in many a long day. 

“And so,” I can imagine you saying, “you 
think that this Council of Ambassadors, of 








| which, I must confess, I never heard until all 
4 this trouble arose, is a success, and that the 
League, in spite of the fact that I can see you 
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trying to write fairly about it according to 








In the Christmas Spirit 
of Old New England 


The “Haverhill” — 
a Berkey & Gay Living Room Group 


These delightful pieces hark back to the warmth, the 
hospitality, and the cheeriness of huge logs blazing in 
the open fireplaces of old Colonial homes at Yuletide. 


As Christmas gifts for your home—or for the home 
of some friend—what could better express the spirit of 
thoughtful giving! The “Haverhill” pieces are on 
display this month at your Berkey & Gay Merchant’s. 
See them—and mark the distinguished quality, with 
prices as low as true economy will permit. To these 
reasonable prices your merchant will add freight charges. 


Walnut Wing Chair—$110 

The Wing Chair or “Squire’s Chair” is of American Walnut—a 
wood in spirit with the design. The tall, stately back lends to the 
room a necessary impression of height. By the graceful shaping of the 
arms and fine proportions of the wings, the heaviness of the old models 
has been eliminated, yet all the comfort and roominess has been 
retained. Inside and cushions are covered with a specially woven, 
figured tapestry —the outside and back in a plain tone. “Resthaven” 
upholstery specifications insure lasting service. 


Foot Stool—$10 


The Stool, or Cricket, is also in walnut, covered with the same 
figured tapestry. Its use affords added relaxation and snug comfort. 


Mahogany Living Room Table—$90 


Fashioned of all mahogany, in a rich, deep brown finish, the Table 
reflects a period of American history when early Empire designs were 
influencing such furniture craftsmen as Phyfe and Savery. Of wide 
adaptability —it is narrow enough to go between a sofa and wall—and 
of distinguished proportions, it lends itself to any decorative scheme. 


Our brochure describing the “Haverhill” pieces, together with 
name of nearest Berkey $F Gay Merchant, sent upon request, 


BERKEY & Gay FuRNITURE COMPANY 
452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


New York Wholesale 


Showroom: 


116 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 


erkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
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Pyrex 
—the 365-Day Gift 


YREX is the universal 

gift,—ever welcome, ever 
useful every day for both 
cooking and serving. 
A Pyrex Tea Pot is a delight 
forever. Crystal clean, it 
shows when the tea is just 
the right strength and how 
much is in the pot at all times. 


‘PYREX 


Transparent Oven and Serving Ware 


greatly improves the cook- 
ing of food, serves it more 
appetizingly and saves so 
much labor that it is a real 
household necessity. — No 
home can have too much 
Pyrex. 

Good dealers everywhere sell 


Pyrex Tea Pots, and Pyrex Oven 
and Serving Ware in sets and 
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7 single pieces. 
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Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, N.Y. 


Originators and Patentees 
of Oven Giassware 


Square Casserole 
or Deep Baking Dish 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
your lights, is a failure?” Dear friend, I am 
trying to do nothing of the sort.. I do 
think the Council of Ambassadors is a success; 
that a small group of trained and expert men, 
working quietly together, often accomplishes 
more than a larger and more unwieldy body 
which attracts more attention. Haven’t you 
often noticed, in local club work, what good 
results you got from very small commit- 
tees, often composed of not more than three 
women—provided they were the right three 
women—working together, when, if the whole 
club tackled the same proposition, you got 
nothing but chaos and confusion? Well, this 
is the same kind of a proposition exactly, on a 
larger scale! Neither do I think, as far as I can 
see—though my vision is, of course, limited— 
that the United States would have gained in 
any way, up to this time, by entering the 
League, or even that the League would have 
gained if she had done so, in anything more 
substantial than prestige. But that the League 
is, for any of these reasons, a failure, I do not 
think for one single moment. I do think that 
it has made mistakes, that it has overestimated 
its own importance and its own power. But 
what of that? It is the first organization of its 
kind in the world, and it is still very young. 
Organizations, like individuals, have to achieve 
by a process of elimination; only by finding out 
what they can not do can they discover what 
they can do and increase their power to do 
more. Only by repeated falls does a little 
child ever learn how to walk. “All rising to 
high places is by a winding stair.” And, 
consciously or unconsciously, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, the nations who are climbing 
that winding stair together to a great place 
have fixed their eyes on the stars—which 1s the 


| first step in the effort to reach them. 


Always affectionately yours, 


“Tosarees Poshiiisar Kasper ae 


A Little Bit of History 


. (Continued from page 82) 


|other hand, among the readers of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING were mothers who had charge 
of growing children, and to me it seemed 
that if I could get in touch with that 
body of mothers, the field of my activities 
would be vastly increased. Although the com- 
pensation offered by Goop HousEKEEPING 
was among the lower figures of the many 
opportunities presented to me, I had no 
hesitation whatever in accepting this offer. 

I feel certain that this short story of how I 
came to be connected with Goop IIcusr- 
KEEPING will prove of interest to many of the 
millions of women who now read its pages. 
At the time I came with Goop HousrkEEPING, 
the number was not so great, as the circulation 
of the magazine at that time was only 250,000. 


| Investigations, however, show that for every 


subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING two addi- 
tional women read the magazine, so at the very 
start I had nearly a million mothers in my 
audience. 

The work of conducting a department in a 


| magazine was entirely new to me. How it was 


to be done, and what particular features 
should be stressed, were matters wholly unde- 
termined either in my own mind or by my 


jemployers. The only thing we hoped to do 
| was to get to work and find out what would be 


the best way to render the best service to our 


jreaders. The other officials of the magazine 


were eager to help, and we all went at the 
problem with enthusiasm, and with a firm 
determination to do our best to make the new 
feature a success. It is not for me to state 
whether or not we have succeeded. IT can 





only say that I have endeavored with all the 
enthusiasm and ability which I possess, to do 
zood service and be helpful to the readers of 






Start their day right~ 


PINEAPPLE SAUCE: 


Jor breakfast 


“Plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air, 
and plenty of fruit to eat’—how often 
have you heard it prescribed for grow- 
ing children? 


And what is good for the growing 
child isequally good for the child grown 
up. 

“Plenty of fruit,” of course, means 
fruit at every meal—in winter, as well 
as in summer. For instance, what better 
to start these bracing days off right than 
a heaping dish of luscious, golden “Pine- 
applesauce” for breakfast ? 


Pineapplesauce, you know, is simply 
another name for Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, just as it comes from the can. 
It is a healthful, delicious, easy-to-serve 
treat for young or old—a breakfast dish 
that makes keen, alert, rosy-cheeked chil- 


* Pineapple Sauce is simply Crushed Ha- 


waiian Pineapple just as it comes from 
the can— America’s favorite 
breakfast fruit. 
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dren and puts grown-ups in trim for the 
day. 

Are you taking full advantage of this 
convenient, economical form in which 
you can now buy Hawaiian Pineapple? 
Cooking authorities say use both kinds: 
The Sliced, by itself, or in fancy desserts 
and salads; the Crushed (sometimes 
called “Grated”) as “Pineapplesauce” or 
in pies, cakes, fruit-cocktails, ices, sun- 
daes, salads and hundreds of other 
dishes which call for the cut-up fruit. 

Bothare identical in quality and flavor 
—the same sun-ripened fruit grown on 
the same Hawaiian plantations—packed 
in the same modern canneries, the day 
it is picked. 

Order Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
from your grocer-—in convenient-sized 
cans for every use. 











—and serve these 
“Pineapple Creations” 


“CRISS CROSS” PIE 

Heat 2 cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Mix ¥% cupsugar, 'gteaspoon salt and 2 table- 
poons flour. Add the hot pineapple and bring 
to the boiling point, stirring constantly, and 
add 1 teaspoon butter. Cool slightly, add 1 
beaten egg and 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Pour 
into pastry lined pie pan and arrange strips of 
pastry across the top. Put into a hot oven and 
after 10 minutes reduce heat and bake about 30 
minutes longer. 


PINEAPPLE TAPIOCA 


Mix 2 cups sirup drained from Crushed Ha- 
walian Pineappleand 4 cup granulated tapioca 
and bring tothe boiling point. Boil2 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Cook in a double boiler until 
tapioca is clear and transparent or about 20 min- 
utes. Add Y teaspoon salt, 4% cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice and 1 cup of the drained 
pineapple. Pour into a serving dish, chill and 
serve with whipped cream or marshmallow 
cream. 


PINEAPPLE ROLL 


Add Y cup sugar to 1 cup well-drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, heat until the 
sugar melts and set aside while cake is being 
made. Mix and sift 114 cups flour, 4% teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup sugar, and 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der; add 2 beaten eggs, stirring constantly, and 
\ cup hot water. Beat until smooth and spread 
in a large greased pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
abour 12 minutes. Turn out onto a paper thick- 
ly sprinkled with powdered sugar and spread 
with the pineapple. Trim off the crusty edges 
with a sharp knife and roll up like a jelly 
roll. A strip of paper or cloth may be pinned 
around it until it cools to keep it in shape. 
Serve in slices. 


Send For This 
Free Book 

— prepared by well- 

known domestic 

science experts. 

Mail the coupon be- 

low! 


Siesateene 75 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
Francisco, A 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book 


451 Montgomery St., 


“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 
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The Glory of Luxuriant Hair! 


















“Eternal brushing is the price of hair.” For that 
brushing which makes her hair “woman’s crowning 
glory,” the Fuller Hair Brush was designed—a brush 
that goes through the hair instead of sliding over it. 
Its bristles are stiff enough to penetrate the thickest 
hair, yet never pull it; they cannot split or tear the 
finest hair; they cannot come out. There is no back 
to warp or crack, or gather and hold dust. Easily 
cleaned, scalded or sterilized without injury, and will 
never rust. 


It is all brush. Bristles immaculately white, with 
handle more lustrous than ivory—an adornment to 
the dressing table as well as a boon to the hair. 


As a Christmas gift it is most acceptable and there 
is yet time to place an order with your local Fuller 
Man (for address, look in telephone book for Fuller 
Brush Co.). 


Just as the Fuller Brushes for personal uses set the 
standard of quality, likewise the household brushes 
represent every modern improvement in tools to lighten 
the cares and save the time of the woman in the home. 
The Fuller Man will gladly show you many short-cuts 
in cleaning problems, when he calls at your house (for 
Fuller Brushes are sold only through our 5,437 trained 
representatives). Such brushes as you may select, you 
do nct pay for until delivered. 


The “Handy Brush Book” will be sent you free on re- 
quest to The Fuller Brush Company, 1074 Windsor Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, 
Ltd., Hamilton.) 
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Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
ia addition to the trade 
merk. Look for both’ 
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A Little Bit of History 


the magazine in all of those matters that so 
vitally concern the health, the growth, and the 
happiness of a family, in so far as diet and 
sanitary conditions are concerned. 

When this article reaches our readers, in the 
latter part of November, it will have been 
eleven years and eight months since I began 
my service with Goop HousEKEEPING. It 
was, of course, expected that the greater part 
of my activities would be devoted to the 
question cf a proper diet. This at once pre- 
sented the problem of beginning right and 
stressing, so far as it could be done, the 
supreme importance of the diet of the infant. 
Particularly was this true in the case of those 
unfortunate infants who, for some reason or 
other, are deprived of their mothers’ milk. It 
is a well-known fact in infant welfare that 
bottle-fed infants do not have the same 
expectation of life as those naturally fed. The 
death-rate of infants twelve years ago was 
considerably greater than one hundred per 
thousand during the first year of life. There 
have been so many useful activities in the past 
twelve years, exercised from so many different 
quarters in the protection of infant life, that 
the death-rate has materially fallen. The 
latest statistics are not yet available, but the 
probabilities are that when the death rate of 
infants for any period covering five years, 
including 1923, are published, it will be found 
that it already has fallen below one hundred 
per thousand births during the first year of life. 

I am not vain enough to claim that the 
major part of this saving of life is due to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, but as we have reached, per- 
haps, more mothers than any one other single 
agency, we can claim at least a reasonable 
share in it. 


Educating the Public 

As the work progressed, the lines which 
promised best results were gradually marked. 
‘The academic discussions of these problems in 
general undoubtedly are advisable. What we 
wanted to do more than anything else was to 
reach not only the home but the schoolroom. 
Places where instruction in infant welfare does 
most good are, first, in the home and, second, 
in the school. Proper instruction in the school 
depends on the education of the teachers along 
reasonable and dependable-lines of dietetics. 
Mothers can be influenced directly by what 
they read in their home magazine, and 
teachers have the same privilege. The teacher, 
however, has a greater responsibility than the 
mother, because the mother has only the one 
infant, the young child, or a few older children 
at most, while the teacher has a roomful. 

I think I can claim that Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING has doneexcellent work in reeducating 
in the true principles of diet for children. The 
rapid development of exact knowledge re- 
specting diet has been the dominant factor. A 
developed scientific fact must, to be useful, be 
distributed over a wide area, and to hundreds 
and thousands of individuals. This reeduca- 
tion in diet has slowly but surely improved the 
literature which teachers follow in giving 
instructions along these lines. If we take up 
today a diet book for a school and compare it 
with one written fifteen years ago, the difier- 
ence is astonishing. Fifteen years ago no men- 
tion was made in dietaries of the vital factors 
which now are stressed in every book on 
dietetics. The old-fashioned idea that hot 
chocolate and white bread and candy were the 
dominant factors in a school dietary has passed. 
Today milk, bread made of whole-ground 
unbolted cereals, and fruits are the dominant 
factors in the school diet. Little by little, as 
the years went by, the instruction on this 
subject in Goop HoUSEKEEFING assumed a 
greater significance and occupied a greater 
part of our activities. 

One of the prominent aspects of the cam- 
paign of Goop HousEKkeErPIinG for the better- 
ment of our race was gradually developed by 
correspondence. Soon after I began my 


activities I began to get letters from readers. 
These letters were very informing to me. It 
was a kind of reeducation. Each letter ex- 
pressed the particular feature of a particular 
woman’s wants. It was easy to pass on from 
what one woman wanted to the conclusion that 
there were many others of the same kind whe 
wanted the same information, You can not 
always guess what the mother wants most to 
know about the welfare of her family, but when 
you get a letter from her, then you no longer 
have any doubt about what isin herown mind. 
I can not count all the individual letters that 
I have received from readers of Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING, nor can I form any just estimate of 
the different problems which these letters have 
presented to me. I have tried most con- 
scientiously to answer all of these inquiries in a 
helpful manner. It is true that many of them 
are frivolous. Some of them are utterly im- 
possible, and many are on subjects which do 
not enter at all into my activities. Neverthe 
less, my Bureau has endeavored to answer 
every one of these inquiries, until this work has 
become, in my opinion, the most valuable and 
certainly the dominating activity of the 
Bureau’s work. During the last year we have re- 
ceived and answered nearly ten thousand letters. 
As these letters from readers began to | 
increase in numbers, I found there were cer- 
tain letters of inquiry which were extremely | 
common. To write a long description to each | 
of these inquirers entailed an amount of clerical 
work which was far beyond the capacity of the 
Bureau. It was determined to issue leaflets 
on certain subjects. I found’ that the following 
subjects were most commonly inquired about— 
the feeding of infants, the feeding of older 
children, reducing weight, increasing weight, 
constipation, diet in pregnancy and lactation. | 
Accordingly a leaflet was prepared on each of | 
these subjects giving the opinions of this | 
Bureau respecting the artificial feeding of 
infants, and the proper diets in_all the other | 
cases mentioned. There has been a continued | 
growing demand for this information, and to | 
date we have sent out approximately 48,000 
of them, 47,539 leaflets. It is our purpose to | 
print other leaflets to meet other classes of | 
demand on the part ef our readers, in order to | 
economize our work and make it as effective 
as possible. These leaflets will be announced 
in regular order from time to time, as they are 
prepared to meet the increasing demand. 





Food Legislation 


One of the important factors stressed at the 
time of my employment by Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING was Federal Legislation. No attempt 
was made to follow the legislation of the 
various states, as it would have been a matter 
not only too bulky but too local to handle in a 
magazine. I was requested by the manage- 
ment of Goop HousEKEEPING at the time of 
my employment to keep an eye on Federal 
Legislation and particularly on what might 
happen in the methods of enforcing the law. 
I have constantly kept in mind this important 
problem. It is interesting in this connection 
to cite briefly the struggle over a period of more 
than twenty-five years of my activity, together 
with many previous years of the activity of 
others in securing a Federal control of food and 
drugs. 

Owing to our method of government, the 
United States does not undertake to exercise 
police powers in the various states. Authority 
to do this had never been committed to the 
United States by any Constitutional grant 
until the advent of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The only control which Congress had ever 
exercised over any food or drug products was 
through the medium cf taxation. Under the 
guise of taxation, Congress had assumed con- 
trol over certain dairy products and imposed a | 
tax on the manufacture of oleomargarine as a 
substitute for butter; on filled cheese—that is, 
cheese from which the butter fat had been 
abstracted and some other fat substituted, 
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GIFT sure to be welcomed 


is beautiful hosiery. The 
long wear in Rollins means last- 
ing appreciation.  Skillfully 
knitted from choicest yarns, 
Rollins is especially distinctive 
because its pure dye gives lus- 
trous color without the slightest 
weakening of the fabric. -You 
can get Rollins in styles and 
prices to suit the needs ofiall the 
family—sold direct from mills to 
retail stores throughout the 
country. If you want an un- 
usually elegant stocking, ask 
for Rollins’ Style 2209—full- 
fashioned sheer chiffon, packed 
in individual glassine-bag. 
It's pure silk from top to toe 
—in several colors to go with 
almost any costume and ex- 
press, style that is ultra smart. 


How to get Longer Wear 
from Silk Stockings 


We'll send you free our beau- 
tiful new booklet, “Silk Stock- 
ings Without Extravagance,’” 
telling you how. Send-us-your. 
name and address and the name 
of the store where you buy your 
hosiery. 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


ROLLINS 
HOSIERY 


For Men,Women and Children 
209 






























Do You Want $100 
for Your Church, 
Club or Society? 


The Women’s Op- 
portunity League 
will help you to 
earn it by the 
easiest, most re- 
munerative, most 
congenial method 
imaginable. 


Perhaps you wish to 
contribute your share 
toward the lifting of a 
church mortgage, for 
some missionary work, 
needed repairs, to fur- 
ther some of your 
charitable enterprises, 
or even to add to the 
earnings of your booth 
at a Bazaar—whatever 
the object may be the 
League plan will make 
it delightfully easy for 
you to accomplish it. 


Any One Can Do the 
Work Successfully 


You need no expe- 
rience and there is no 
initial expense. We 
send you all you re- 
quire for the work and 
cooperate with you in 
every way. 

These are the best 
months in the year for 
your plan and ours. 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
to-day—to get the details 


Dept. GHP-1223 

Women’s Opportunity League. 
International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your League plan. Please 
send me details without obligation to me. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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A Little Bit of History 


and renovated butter—that is, butter which 
was so decomposed as to render it unfit for 
consumption, but which had been washed and 
purified in such a way as to render it edible. 
All these food products: were controlled and 
manufactured under the supervision of Federal 
officials. They were all required to bear certain 
marks by which they could be distinguished, 
and they were all required to pay certain 
amounts of tax, and those who were handling 
these products—the merchants and dis- 
tributors were required to secure a license to 
deal therein and to pay a fee therefor. 

This method of handling food products and 
thus improving their quality is an effective 
one and, perhaps, might have been extended 
indefinitely to all food products had it nct been 
for the magnitude of the inspection work 
required. The efforts to secure Federal regula- 
tion of foods under the Constitution and with- 
out taxation were confined to Interstate Com- 
merce and to the production and commerce in 
food products in the District of Columbia and 
the territories. Long before I entered the 
service of Goop HousEeKEEPING I felt that it 
was unjust to tax a perfectly wholesome and 
good product and require it to bear certain 
labels when other products of the same 
description were immune. It looked to me 
as if it were a class distinction and regula- 
tion. Therefore, I entered heartily into the 
campaign to secure Federal control of food 
products in Interstate Commerce. The story 
|of this contest is too long even to summarize 
| here. 





The Bureau of Chemistry 
I began my campaign for a Food Law at the 
time I entered the Federal service in 1883. 
Little by little the Bureau of Chemistry 
became, by its activities, a kind of leader in 
| this movement. I do not mean by that that 
the food authorities of the various states were 
|not interested. They were our most active 
collaborators, but all propaganda, to be 
effective, must have some center of operation, 
and the Bureau of Chemistry, without any 
| effort on its part, gradually came to be acknowl- 
| edged as the leader of this movement. Year 
after year investigations were held by the Com- 
| mittees of Congress. The advocates of pure- 
| food legislation appeared before these Com- 
| mittees, and the manufacturers and dealers 
}in adulterated and misbranded products 
who were opposed to the legislation were 
also present with strong lobbies to prevent 
action, 
| It was a long and interesting contest that 
| grew with each passing year more interesting 
land more exciting. From 1883 to 1906, a 
| period of twenty-three years, this battle raged 
| with increasing fury. It was not until the 3oth 
day of June, 1906, that the Federal Food Law 
had passed both House and Senate and 
| received the approval of the President. It was 
}evident that if adulterated and misbranded 
| food and drugs were not permitted to pass out 
of the state in which they were manufactured, 
the business would be unprofitable. The Food 
and Drugs Law limited commerce in adul- 
terated and misbranded foods to the states in 
which they were manufactured, and the states 
| could easily control that. The result was that 
| if the Food Law were properly enforced by the 
| states and by the United States, the process of 
| misbranding and adulteration must, of neces- 
| sity, come to an end. 
Goop HousEKEEPING was interested in 
| forming the Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and 
Health to see that this wholesome legislation 
| was not tampered with in the interest of adul- 
terators and, moreover, if possible, to recreate 
that spirit of enforcement which I had en- 
deavored to follow in making the law effective. 
During the past twelve years, therefore, 
Goop HousEeKEEPING from time to time has 
discussed these measures. I am sorry to say 
|that in spite of our activities, and that of 
| others interested in pure foods, laws have been 





passed and regulations have been made 
weakening the effect of the law itself. 

Perhaps the most important and ambitious 
effort we have made, in answer to numerous 
inquiries of readers as to the best diet and 
method of life to lengthen our days, was the 
organization of the League for Longer Life. 
The particular purpose of this League was to 
interest our readers in the problem of avoiding 
disease. To this end, two sets of question- 
naires were prepared which have been sent to 
all inquirers. The first one consisted cf data 
relating to their own family history, with the 
purpose of determining the effect of heredity on 
health and longevity. In this personal history 
also were included data relating to weight, 
height, age, diseases from which they had 
suffered, habits of eating, exercise and amuse- 
ments and recreation. The second was a 
purely medical questionnaire which could only 
be filled out by a physician after personal 
examination and analy.is. The demand for 
these questionnaires was very large. One of 
the unfortunate features connected with this 
organization, however, was the fee charged 
by the physician for making the personal 
examination. We had noopportunity of enlist- 
ing physicians who represent the Life Insur- 
ance Companiesand who make acareful medical 
examination of candidates at a minimum fee. 
We had no means, moreover, of controlling, or 
even suggesting, the size of the fee which the 
doctor would ask. Our only resource was to 
ask each one of those inquiring for question- 
naires to go to his personal physician and have 
an examination made. 

The result of this attempt to organize our 
readers into a League to promote longevity 
and avoid disease was that while they were 
interested encugh to ask for the questionnaire, 
the great majority who received them did not 
feel that it was to their interest to secure a 
medical certificate. Ancther rather unexpected 
event was that it was not the persons in good 
health who usually applied for the question- 
naires, but those who already were suffering 
from some acute or chronic disease. As it was 
not the purpose of the League to prescribe 
remedies for disease, the greater number of 
those who received questionnaires were dis- 
appointed in finding that no prescriptions could 
be given, nor advice concerning remedial agents 
in cases where disease had already been 
established. The purpose of this League is so 
salutary, and the number who have already 
qualified as members is so encouraging, that 
our efforts along this line will be continued in 
the future. We have sent out 19,000 each of 
the personal and medical questionnaires. 


What of the Future 


In the very nature of things, a man of my 
age, seventy-nine, can not be expected for very 
many more years to engage in active duties, 
such as are required for the columns of an up- 
to-date, progressive magazine. The work 
which Goop HousEKEEPING has endeavored 
to perform is by no means completed. No 
great principle depends upon any one person or 
body of persons. A principle which is right 
has in itself the elements of immortality. The 
principle must survive. Those who promote it 
come and go. While I can not prophesy any- 
thing regarding the attitude of any particular 
magazine in the future, I do know, from twelve 
years of experience with the editors and 
managers of Goop HovsEKEEPING, that the 
purpose and spirit of the work which it has 
done in these last years in the interest of good 
food and good laws is not likely to wane or 
disappear. I, therefore, look forward cen- 
fidently to the days when my activities must, 
of necessity, cease. I have an abiding faith 
that when that time comes Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING will go forward in its great work of 
helpfulness to the home in promoting and 
energizing all measures intended for the wel- 
fare of humanity through diet, sanitaticn, and 
health. 
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HRISTMAS EVE. The last ribboned package ready 
. Outside, cold, bright-starred night. In- 
side, the gay, floating laughter of holiday guests. 

One last round to see that every one is comfortable 
for the night. Then back to the welcome of the 
Kroehler davenport bed, now abandoning its role of 
handsome, richly upholstered davenport to become a 
haven of sleep for the holiday hostess. 

One simple motion transforms the Kroehler from 
davenport to a bed, deep-springed, thick-mattressed, 
wide and roomy, with covers all in place. 

Hospitality is not a hardship when such comfort 
awaits the occupant of the extra sleep- 
ing space. And _ hospitality is not a KR 
burden upon the pocketbook, when the 


— STRATFORD CAN. 








Kroehler davenport bed takes the place of an extra 
bedroom. 

Rich colorings, handsome fabrics of mohair plush, 
tapestry, velour or genuine leather or leather sub- 
stitute—these harmonize with any well-chosen fur- 
nishings. Over-stuffed, colonial and period designs, 
in any wood finish, with chairs to match—they fit 
any decorative plan. Prices, too, meet any require- 
ment. 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell Kroeh- 
ler davenport beds for cash or easy payments. Do 
not accept a substitute; look on the back for the 
Kroehler name plate shown here. Write 


OEHLE for handsome, illustrated booklet and 


the name of the nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


KROEHLE 


Davenport “Bed 


In using advertisements see page 6 211 























Floor beauty 
that lasts 


LD ENGLISH WAX brings out 

the rich beauty hidden in the grain 
of the wood and gives your floors a 
hard, lasting finish that will not show 
scratches or heel-marks. 

The cost is about a third that of fin- 
ishing floors in any other way. 

The easiést way to wax floors is to 
use the Old English Waxer- Polisher. 
This device differs entirely from any 
weighted floor brush, because it both 
waxes and polishes the floor. 


Can of wax free 
A can of wax is given free with every 
Waxer-Polisher. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, order direct from us. Price $5.00. 


For sale at paint, hardware, drug, 
house-furnishing, and department stores. 





Valuable 32-page book FREE 


Filled with information on the finish and care 
of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, and 
automobiles. Send postcard for your free copy. 


TheA.S.BoyleCo., 1350 DanaAve.,Cincinnati,O. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Everything’s been perfect—this, too. But 
what you’re doing now isn’t fair; you must let 
me carry something.” 

They set off through the padded silence, 
pioneering a path across the untrodden white- 
ness. After a few hundred yards they paused 
to recover breath. 

“It seems too good to spoil.” She glanced 
back at the black tracks of their plodding 
progress. 

“T don’t call it spoiled,” he differed. ‘Look 
how they keep pace—the little steps following 
the bigger ones. ‘Till now the bigger ones have 
always walked alone.” He shifted his gaze to 
encounter hers. ‘How you’ve trusted me!” 

His tone more than his words gave her the 
clue. 

“So that was why?” | 

“A test,” he nodded. “You’d given your 
trust so lavishly to other men that I had to 
know whether you could be bold for a man who 
recognized your value.” 

“T was faint-hearted at first—anxious to 
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| turn back,”’ she diminished his triumph. Then, 


fearing she might provoke him to premature 
tenderness, “If I inquire our destination, will 
you think me over-curious?” 

“We're already there. It’s Judah.” 

“Judah, in Massachusetts!” she murmured. 
“Bethlehem was in Judah.” 

“Was it?” 

Getting a new grasp on their burdens, they 
struggled forward. 


LAKES, driiting against her cheeks and set- 

tling in her hair, were caressing as the lips 
ofchildren. She remembered the words he had 
quoted, “It is the little children, running up 
the road before us, who hide death from our 
Tall trees, sheathed in cotton-wool, 
linked arms to protect her. Dotting the shift- 
ing dimness, to left and right, illumined panes 
glowed alluringly as entrances to golden caves. 

“How ‘many more miles?” she exaggerated 
in a whisper. 

“A few steps only.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Sorry after so much penance!” 

“it hasn’t been penance,” she sighed. “I 
wish it could have lasted.” 

He turned up a path which she would have 
failed to notice. When she saw the journey’s 
end, she would willingly have bolted. Perhaps 
she made a motion which betrayed her incli- 
nation. As the door opened, he slipped his 
arm companionably into hers. The sight which 
confronted her was anything but frightening— 
a little old lady, bowed and spectacled, with 
ringlets that fell from beneath a cap of lace. 

“TI was almost past hoping,” the old lady 
quavered, tiptoeing up to embrace the famous 
lawyer. 

“I'd hardly have thought it,” he twitted 
her. ‘We’d scarcely finished knocking before 
you'd opened.” 

“And this is —?” The two women faced 
each other. “He didn’t mention your name, 
my dear, when he wired.” 

“Joy Gathway,” he came to the rescue. 

“Joy!” The ringlets danced with a hint of 
coyness. “TI like it. It sounds meaningful and 
old-fashioned. But come inside and shut the 
winter out.”’? And, when the door had closed, 
with a wistful uptilting of her gentle face, 
“Welcome home.” 

From the start there was no doubt as to 
the light in which his old mother regarded 
her. “Welcome home,” including both of 
them, had expressed everything. Joyce longed 
to explain on the very threshold the why and 
wherefore of her intrusion. But its why and 
wherefore were too complicated, and then, 
what was there to explain? How could she 


| have told her: 


“We're not engaged; never shall be. He’s 
W z ’ 
too good for me.” 
During what remained of the evening 
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(Continued from page 76)_ 


the fluttering suspense continued, the flatter- 
ing attention, the embarrassing exaggeration 
of an ordinary happening into an event that 
was epoch-making. The net result was to 
confirm the accusation that, in accepting the 
invitation, she had made herself party to a 
deception. She would have preferred hostility 
to this generous misunderstanding. By to- 
morrow the delicacy would have become acute. 
Every moment she stayed must deepen the 
disappointment. To cut matters short and 
gain a respite, she pleaded fatigue and took 
herself off to bed. 

But the bedroom, with its atmosphere of 
old world innocence, was full of provocations 
for an uneasy conscience. Its spotlessness 
seemed to reflect the character that was sup- 
posed to be hers. Every touch it contained had 
been conceived for her comfort. “The Christmas 
Carol,” lying open on the table; the Bible with 
its message of peace and good will toward men; 
roses in a vase; the fragrance of lavender; the 
fine linen of the sheets; the hot-water bottle 
placed between them. Everything bespoke 
dutifulness and goodness. She had been used 
to fashion and ornateness; here she found 
humility and quaintness. Framed texts looked 
down on her while she undressed: “The Lord 
Is My Shepherd,” worked in wool, where in 
her grandfather’s house there would have been 
a costly etching. It was the kind of cottage 
Nannie might have owned, yet withal it had an 
air of unassuming aristocracy. 

As she lay huddled guiltily in bed, the 
grumbling murmur of conversation reached 
her. Of what were they talking? Was he 
telling his mother about her? If so, would her 
demeanor be altered in the morning? Con- 
versation ended. Feet slowly ascended. 
“Good-night,” in the passage. The inter- 
minable silence. She listened; while listening 
her eyes closed. 


W! {EN she woke, sunshine flooded her room 

with dazzling intensity. She stole to the 
window, peering out from behind the curtains. 
It was the whitest Christmas she ever remem- 
bered. Glistening and blinking below her eyes 
lay all the elusive peace she had never appre- 
hended. In her world everything had had a 
price. Her earliest recollections had had to do 
with money. Here was something which was 
unpurchasable—the long tradition of loyalty 
that goes to build a home. Homes stood dotted 
about, painted the same color as the snow. 
They were wood constructed and _ shingle- 
roofed—scarcely more than cottages. Their 
tiny windows had the look of having been 
dimmed by time. From their chimneys, against 
the frosty clearness, faint spirals of smoke 
arose. She caught the fireside fragrance of 
burning wood. They gave the effect of being 
as much fixtures in the landscape as the tall 
elms that stood like big brothers beside them— 
as though they had pushed their way up to- 
gether and their foundations went down as 
deep as roots. The wintry whiteness seemed 
part of their whiteness, enfolding them like a 
mantle. 

Nostalgia swept over her for a simplicity she 
had forfeited. She had thought she had been 
living in the larger world; she had been living 
in.a segregated portion. What had the riches 
she had lost ever achieved for her? Extrava- 
gant tastes, exotic clothes, food more expensive 
than the average. They had made her an exile 
from commorplace holiness. Without riches 
she might have had a home. 

She was ashamed of the attire she had 
brought with her. For the first time its ultra 
chic-ness offended her. It became in her eyes 
the hall-mark of her reproach. For a long 
while after the house had filled with busy 
noises, she sat dressed and motionless. 

A footstep and a voice which she recognized! 

“Tf you’re ready, we are.” 

She flew into the passage, panic-stricken 
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—a new Clothes Washer backed \ 
by the oldest electrical 
manufacturer 
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I ge is a Clothes Washer that combines pleasing 
appearance with the stoutly built mechanism 
needed to get clothes really clean. 


In the 1924 Western Electric you have a Washer 

with the strength of construction which has always 

Send for booklet distinguished this make — plus several interesting 
ae ER aa aaa improvements for greater efficiency and for con- 


and better Western i i 

Electric Washer venience and safety of operation. 

Write for your copy Check these points over at your dealer’s. See 
to Western Electric : ‘ 
Company, 162 Ful- for yourself what a decided advance they bring to 
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Same hi, Pee ee sound washing machine design. 


Western Eseciric 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 
In using advertisements see page 6 213 
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THE GREATEST | 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


AINTY SANDWICHES of 

Underwood Deviled Ham 

have been served by clever host- 
esses for three generations. 


Underwood Deviled Ham 
made from delicately cured hams, 
boiled en casserole and seasoned 
with many mild spices. Just 
spread it on and—delicious ! 


Send for “The Little Red Devil 
Recipes’—free—and learn to 
make dozens of tasty dishes 
Also a sample can for 
in stamps. Sold at grocers | 
everywhere. 
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WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
In Business Over 100 Years 


Underwood 


Deviled FT AM. 
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}enough to despatch a wire to herself, 


| at once. 


| fully 


| idence 
| tance. 


lest he should have deserted her. “Wait for 


narrow stairs. 
We weren’t 


He turned to greet her on the n 
“Merry Christmas, sleepy-head! 
sure you’d wakened.” 

In her anxiety she failed to respond to his 

good wishes. 

“How much have you told her?” 

His mother appeared in the hall below them, 
welcoming as on the previous night. ‘And 
a merry Christmas from me, too.” 

He could not have told her, she decided. 
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ND yet how could he have avoided some 

sort of confession? What mother, seeing her 
son under the spell of a strange woman, could 
refrain from questioning? 

But if old Mrs. Utrecht had weighed and 
found her wanting, she kept the secret. She 
included her whole-heartedly in the Christmas 
pleasantness. She included her in the ex- 
change of presents. If she was aware of a con- 
spiracy, she appeared to beam approval on it. 
Her conduct was illogical, bewildering, un- 
natural. Short of asking for a daughter-in- 
law, she played the fairy-godmother, eager to 
convince a reluctant Cinderella that the slipper 
would fit her. 

Cinderella remained incredulous. Through- 
out breakfast her thoughts kept wandering. 
She answered yes when she should have an- 
swered no, and blushingly corrected herself. 
She was imagining how restful it would have 
been if, without dishonesty, she could have 
accepted the refuge that was offered. She was 
figuring herself in the réle of wife to Hal and 
daughter to this beautifully aged woman. And 
she was planning her escape—wondering how 
to contrive it. If she could only be alone long 
pur- 
porting to have been sent by Nannie! “Come 
Urgent” —something noncommittally 
imperative. On the other hand, the more dig- 
nified method would be to appeal directly to 
Hal. He was already aware of her dilemma. 
She had asked him a question which he had 
not answered. Provokingly she felt that be- 
neath his air of unobservant calmness he was 
finding material for humor in her distress. 

Breakfast ended, his mother looked up. 
“What are the plans of you young people?” 

He was lighting a cigarette. Having thought- 
snuffed out the match, he pushed 
back his chair. “For myself I'd like to 
take a walk through the town’”—he blew a 
puff of smoke—“and leave you two to get 
acquainted.” 

“Women can always get better acquainted 
without a man,” the old lady welcomed his 
suggestion. 

“That your opinion, Joy?” 

Both pairs of eyes were upon her. She smiled 
insincere assent. 

“In that case—” he commenced. 

With his sentence unended he rose from the 
table. His mother followed him into the hall. 
Joyce watched him from the window, plowing 


through the snow. She waited for him to 
look back; if he had, she would have 
signaled to him. Knowing her crisis, he had 
left her. 


His mother glanced in across the threshold. 
“T’ve one little maid, my dear. Except 
when I have company, I don’t need more help. 


| If you'll excuse me for a few moments, I’ll get 


her started.” 

A few moments were all she required. She 
seized her heaven-sent opportunity. Tiptoe- 
ing upstairs, she set to work hastily with her 
repacking. She would board a trolley for Prov- 
and phone apologies from a safe dis- 

discourteous mode of departure! 
| Insulting! Would Hal ever look at her again? 
She must not think of that. Whether he looked 
it her, or didn’t, mattered little, so long as she 
saved him from herself. To drag him down, to 
allow him to compel her to drag him down, was 
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more than she could endure. And to do it 
under the confiding gaze of his old mother! 
Why hadn’t he told his mother? And what had 
he told her? 

Moving swiftly and methodically, she soon 
had all prepared. She took a farewell glance 
round the friendly room. Nothing remained of 
her brief tenancy. Creeping to the head of the 
stairs, she peered into the hall and noiselessly 
descended. She had gained the front door and 
had partly opened it, when a quiet voice ar- 
rested her, 

“T wouldn’t do that.” 

She stood frozen, humiliated, startled. 

“Haven’t we been kind to you?” the quiet 
voice continued. “Been glad of you? Done our 
best to make you welcome?” 

“Too kind,” she panted. 

“Then why desert us?” 

It’s the honest way to thank you.” 

“To escape from a man who loves you, when 
his back is turned?” 

Brushing away her tears, she swung round 
on Mrs. Utrecht. “It was he who turned his 
back.” 

The old arms stole up and drew her down. 
“So that he might give us a chance to under- 
stand each other.” 
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(COAXED back into the intimate cosiness of 

the room in which they had breakfasted, 
she dropped her dressing-case and seated her- 
self stiffly on the horsehair couch. 

“T can’t stay,” she warned flutteringly, “but 
explanations are due you. You must think me 
rude.” 

The dignified old figure came and sat beside 
her, slipping her hand into hers. “I know, my 
dear. It wasn’t fair of Hal. The best of men 
are stupid.” 

“He's too fair,” Joyce defended him. 

“Perhaps.” The ringlets danced a jig under 
the lace cap. “I guess it’s the same thing we’re 
meaning. Still, he’s stupid. He ought to have 
told you.” 

“Told me!” Joyce turned with a puckered 
brow. “Surely we’re at cross-purposes?” 

“Tf we are,” the old lady patted her knee 
afiectionately, “it proves how foolish it was 
to go till we’d talked together. Certainly he 
ought to have told you about his mother be- 
fore he brought you.” 

“He could have told me nothing but good.” 

“Good!” The faded eyes searched hers 
wistfully. “I daresay I’m good, but you can’t 
say I’m worthy of him. No one could persuade 
me of that. I’m his drawback, my dear. It’s 
the reason I refuse to keep house for him in 
New York. He understands me, sees me 
through rosy spectacles, won’t admit my 
shortcomings. He knows why I’m the way I 
am—just a funny old woman who boasts about 
her son to neighbors in a little crooked town. 
But if his city friends were to meet me, they 
wouldn’t understand. Because of me they 
might think less of him; might call him a 
jump-up—my Hal!” 

“What nonsense!” 

“That’s what he says, ‘What nonsense!’ 
But I know better. Look at yourself, my dear. 
You must have liked him—almost loved him— 
till he showed you his skeleton in the cup- 
board. It was stupid of him to do it without 
warning. Judah isn’t New York. We have no 
clever people—just ordinary folk like myself. 
We haven’t New York’s comforts, though we 
do our best when the cities visit us. We must 
have been a shock to you after all your travel 
and living in fine houses big as palaces. When 
you saw me, you said, ‘If I marry him, how can 
I introduce her?’ ” 

I didn’t. Such snobbishness never entered 
my head.” 

The little lady edged nearer, like a timid 
bird. “I shouldn’t call it snobbishness. No 
girl, when she marries, wants to sink below 
herself. I’m not accusing you, my dear. To 











The Gift of Good Living—_ 


A ROME Percolator! It makes c/ear, 


CLELNVK 
COPRPFER 


delicious coftee easily and quickly 


ERE isa gift that endears itself and the 
giver. For the Rome Percolator is the 


gift of good living for years to come. Its sturdy, 


wearing qualities and handsome appearance 
will always be a source of pride. The rich, fra- 
grant coffee which it makes so easily and quick- 
ly will be a constant, cheerful reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 

For this is not an ordinary percolator. Back 
of its wonderful service are years of study and 
experiment, of thoughtful care, of chemical 
and physical research. We sought an ideal: 
to design a percolator with which you can 
make clear, delicious coffee in a-few minutes. 
You'll agree that we found it. 

The next time that you are about to pass 
a housefurnishing or hardware store, step in 
and ask to see these Rome Percolators. You 


will find them in beautiful, polished copper— 
the genuine metal, not merely a finish—and 
also in brilliant nickel plate. There is the plain 
pattern with round bowl, and the Colonial 
pattern with panelled bowl; and each strong 
glass top has the name “Rome” molded in it. 

While you’re there, look at other Rome 
Copper Utensils; tea kettles, famous for more 
than thirty years; tea and coffee pots, dippers, 
wash boilers; and splendid aluminum pots and 
pans, in just the sizes and shapes you need. 

If your dealer should not have just what 
you want, write us, giving his name and ad- 
dress and we will see that you are supplied. 

Give Rome Utensils this Christmas and 
watch the happy smiles of quick appreciation. 
Their quality is known by good housekeepers 
all over the world. 
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Beautiful Book—F'REE 


Not a mere catalog, but an illustrated book which 
tells all about these percolators and other ROME 
COPPER UTENSILS. Where shall we send it? 
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cA SPECIAL OFFER from 
America’s Most Distinguished 
Fashion Magazine 


2 years of 


Harper's Bazar 
for $6.00 


Or course you know Harper’s Bazar! 
—with its smartest fashions from 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, fashions pre- 
sented in the work of the greatest fash- 
ion artists of France and America and 
the incomparable fashion-photographs 
taken by Baron de Meyer. 
Yes! Harper’s Bazar is worth its single- 
copy price of 50c. 
That is why you'll be interested in this 
offer. For it will give you Harper’s 
Bazar at half the single-copy price—6.00 
for two years instead of the $12.00 that 
24 copies bought singly would cost you. 


from PARIS—from FIFTH AVENUE 
from FASHIONABLE RESORTS 


Wherever life is most fashionable, there Harper’s 
Bazar sends its artists and writers to report 
what the best-dressed women are actually 
wearing. 

And what a fascinating picture it presents! 
Harper’s Bazar gives you the glamorous atmos- 
phere of the flower-bedecked restaurants of the 
Bois, the midnight dancing clubs of New York 
and Parisian society, the sunshine and gayety 
of Palm Beach and the Riviera. 

And always, of course, accurate fashion informa- 
tion from the great Paris houses and the best 
New York shops to inspire the selection of your 
own wardrobe and your own smart appearance. 


and FICTION as well as 
FASHIONS 


That is the extraordinary thing about Harper’s 
Bazar! It is the only smart society and fashion 
magazine that also gives you fiction—a wealth of 
clever, unusual fiction—novels and short stories 
—in every issue. 
Wy not take advantage of this special 

offer? Two years of Harper’s Bazar 
for what one year would cost you at the 
single-copy price. Send no money. Just 
fillin the coupon, mail it to us and bill 
will follow. 
ewes eee es eee wees eee eee 
HARPER’S BAZAR 

119 West 40th Street, New York City 
I am going to take advantage of your special 
offer of two years of Harper’s Bazar for $6.00. I 
understand bill will follow 

(Canada, $8.00; Foreign, $10.00) 


Street 


City and Stat: . : 
G.H. 12-23 
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me it’s very natural. All your relations are on 
your level. You have nothing to hide.” 

“Haven’t I?” 

Joyce was thinking of many things; in par- 
ticular, of Cannes. 

“Nothing like me. Your mother’s a Coun- 
tess.” 

“Not like you. That’s true. I wish I had.” 

The two regarded each other with groping 
tenderness—the fashionably attired beauty in 
the pride of her youth, and the frail old woman 
no less beautiful, with her serviceable black 
alpaca and nodding curls. 

Joyce raised the worn hands, ivoried with 
years, and reverently kissed them. ‘“That’s 
how I feel toward you. I’m glad you stopped 
me, though I shall have to go now. I wouldn’t 
have hurt you for worlds.” 

“But you are hurting me by hurting Hal. 
Can’t you forget me and accept him for him- 
self?” 

Joyce readjusted her furs, preparing for the 
coldness. “TI shall never forget you, any more 
than I shall ever forget Hal. He hasn’t asked 
me to marry him. Things haven’t gone so far 
as that. But if he did and I consented, I should 
be ruining him with my eyes wide open. From 
the start I knew it; I’m sure of it since seeing 
you. He’s you all over. Everything that the 
world admires in him is you. As long as you 
live, and even after you’re dead, he’ll still be 
you. The girl who marries him will have you 
to thank for the power to love he brings her. 
And what have I to offer him in return for you? 
A careless record; a gift for wearing clothes; a 
mother who’s a Countess.” 

“My dear,” she felt herself clung to, “you 
have yourself.” 

“Myself!” She rose with sad despising. 
“What a gift to offer a man like Hal! People 
think I’m wicked; I’m worse—I’m a fool. I 
had all the chances. Look what I’ve made of 
them.” She bent over the agitated gray curls. 
“He didn’t tell you how he met me—he didn’t 
dare.” 

“He told me everything.” 

Joyce drew back. ‘Not everything?” 

“Would he lie to his mother?” The old lady 
smiled tremulously. 

Joyce turned away to the window. “Then 
you know about my mother—about me—that 
my name has been coupled with that of a 
married man?” 

“T know that the girl who was good enough 
for my son to bring home must be good.” 

Joyce stooped blindly for her belongings and 
set out to leave the room. On account of its 
stillness, at the door she hesitated. ‘How you 
trust him!” 

“Not more than he trusts you.” 

“What makes you say that?” The question 
was asked abruptly. 

“The way he left you, in spite of what he 
knew you were planning. He was certain you 
couldn’t betray him—that he’d find you still 
here when he came back.” 

“As the shepherd finds the sheep 

The phrase from the conversation of the 
previous evening slipped out. She scarcely 
realized she had spoken. 

The faded eyes held hers. ‘For every sheep, 
God makes a shepherd.” 

Irresistibly and slowly she was drawn back. 

“You can’t escape him—the shepherd.” 

Sinking to her knees beside his mother, she 
buried her face in the black alpaca dress. 

“To escape him! Do you think I ever wanted 
to?” 
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Y THE time Hal returned, the dressing- 
case had been hastily unpacked. There 

was nothing to indicate the averted depar- 
ture. 

“Tt would make him sad,” his mother had 
said. 

“Tt would look as though I’d expected 
Joyce had added. 

“Strange creatures, men!” the old head had 
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nodded. ‘They flatter themselves they sur- 
prise us with their proposals.” 

“Don’t they ever?” 

“T think not, my dear—only when they don’t 
propose.” 

While she had waited for his home-coming, 
that had begun to be her dread—that he might 
surprise her by not proposing. Something 
fortuitous might occur that would reveal her to 
him less favorably. He might postpone it, 
might be drifted away on an unfriendly cur- 
rent. She began to conjure him with desire. 
What a curiously tender lover he would make, 
so patient, so comprehending, totally unlike 
any lover the world had ever known! Were 
she to lose him now, life would become a 
shuttered house. Yet, were she to win him, 
how could she live up to him? 

He announced his return by calling her name 
up the stairs. “Joy! Joy! Where are you?” 
And, when she appeared, “I’ve been foraging. 
We had no mistletoe. Had you noticed? And 
not enough holly for my liking.” 

She set to work helping him in his schemes 
for decoration. 

“We must make this a real Christmas. A 
real Christmas,” he kept repeating, as though 
by reiteration he expressed a hidden thought 
which for the moment evaded language. 

His mother looked in on them unobserved 
and vanished. You could have heard the rustle 
of a mouse. 

At first, such conversation as took place be- 
tween them was casual, concerned entirely 
with the matter in hand. It was only when he 
had attained a strategic distance on the top 
of the steps, which she steadied, that he dared 
to acknowledge that his thoughts were of 
her. 

“You look glad. Are you?” 

“Very.” 

“That you came?” 

“Tt’s the reason.” 

“You like my mother?” 

“She’s so dear. How could I help myself?” 

“That’s what I say, but I’m her son. Any- 
way, she wasn’t much to be afraid of, was she?” 

“Not much.” 

A pause. Then: “You asked me whether I’d 
told her. I told her everything—not a single 
thing left out.” 

“T guessed,” she muttered, feeling sure the 
proposal was coming. 

The silence lengthened; all the house 
listened. 

“So you’ve nothing to be afraid of?” 

“Nothing.” 

With a sigh of contentment he returned to 
his decorating, falling back on his old formula, 
‘We'll have to make this a real Christmas.” 


9 
NOTHING to be afraid of! But she had. 


She had allowed him to become too cer- 
tain of her; he might learn to disrespect her. 
He had so few grounds for respecting her; 
that was her danger. 

But he had no right to be so confident; in 
her nervousness she almost resented his air of 
power. It was almost as though he were say- 
ing, “One day’s as good as another for 
proposing.” It was extraordinary, the differ- 
ence a few words could make in their relations. 
Until they were spoken, she must conduct 
herself as though she were no more to him than 
any other woman, but the moment after and 
to the end of the chapter, as though from the 
world’s beginning, she had set herself apart for 
him alone. And then, while he procrastinated, 
there was her sense of futility as acute as if she 
had invited him to marry her. 

The sentiment in his mother’s eyes did not 
help matters. It seemed a misplaced tender- 
ness. Throughout the long-drawn-out midday 
meal she had to dwell under it and endure 
gentle insinuations that this was more than 
Christmas they were celebrating. To defend 
herself, she was forced into a feverish display 
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You might get your teeth 
clean with an ordinary brush, 
if you would also clean be- 
tween your teeth with dental 
floss, clean the backs of your 
back teeth with cloth wrap- 
ped on your finger, and mas- 
sage your gums with your 
finger tips. 

You will not take the time 
to do all this when you brush 
your teeth. The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush does it, 
with the least of effort, for 
you. 

The curved shape of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
permits the widely set, ser- 
rated (or saw-tooth style) 
bristles to reach and clean the 
crevices between the teeth. 
Ordinary brushes merely 
bridge over these crevices. 
The large end tuft of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
reaches ard cleans the back 


It does for you 
what you 
will not do! 


of your back teeth. The Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush gives 
mild and stimulating massage 
to the gums, if you will re- 
member to brush away from 
your gums. : 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has these distinctive 
and essential features 
curved brush shape and large 
end tuft. The curve, size, and 
shape of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brush handle, entirely differ- 
ent from that of any other 
tooth brush, make it easy for 
the widely spaced bristles, set 
serrated or saw-tooth style, to 
reach and clean the danger 
points in teeth that are often 
overlooked. 

Make sure of tooth clean- 
liness. Remember, a clean 
tooth never decays. See that 
your tooth brush comes in 
the sanitary yellow box 


marked Prophylactic, 





Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 


the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; 


made in three different textures of bristles —hard, medium, and soft. 
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The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 






What happens 
when you brush 
your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward, 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is curved 


c ; tea 
to fit the jaw like this: peoOSO} 


Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 
i 
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With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 

backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 

cannot reach them. The bristles’ over-reach, 
like this: 
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The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 
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way to reach the back teeth, like this: 
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Robinson 
Reminder 
—the coupon | 
memo book that never 
lets one miss an en- 
gagement, neglect a task, or | 
forget an idea. | 


Just jot it down—do it—tear it out— 
leaving live notes only - 
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Robinson Readipad—Its handsome appear- 
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ber feet prevent scratching or slipping. Pencil 
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Perpetual calendar. Brass, or Art Green $1.50. 
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Then wrap each gift with magic!” | 
G IFTS bought with care must be wrapped with 

J affection—and Dennison Gift Wrappings. Gay 
“Christmassy”’ tags, and dainty seals, cheerful ribbon 
and bright paper and cards, wrap extra thrills about 
each package. | 

Write now for | 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK 


—32 fascinating picture-pages of how to decorate the 
house or schoolroom for Christmas parties, and how to 
decorate your gifts to make them twice as welcome. 


Your favorite Stationer or Department Store has the 
CuRISTMAS BooK—or send ten cents today direct to 
Dept. 12b. Dennison Mig. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
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The Coast of Folly 


of high spirits which was leagues removed from 
the sensitiveness of her foreboding. 

And then, when the meal was ended, the 
somnolent dawdling before the cheerful fire. 
The references to obscure family history, 
which had to be explained and made her feel 
excluded. The lulls in conversation, during 
which his cld mother threatened to doze. Her 
sudden awakenings. And at last her complete 
surrender to oblivion. 

He rose stealthily, disclosing the fact that 
this was the event for which he had been wait- 


|ing. By a common impulse she rose, too. 
| Tiptoeing out, they drew the door shut behind 


them. In the hall, like children escaping from 
oppression, they gazed at each other excitedly. 
It was as though in an instant they had be- 


| come greedily alive, after having pretended to 


be decorously dead. 
“Why?” she whispered. 
He pinched her chin between his thumb and 


| finger, regarding her with earnestness. ‘Get 
| your hat and coat.” 


She scarcely caught the words. He said it 
with a gesture. 


wi EN she appeared, snugly muffled in her 

gray squirrel cloak, he was impatiently 
ready. Guiding her by the point of the elbow, 
they slipped into the biting cold. Having 
gained the open, he refrained from touching her. 

The shadow of night was falling, but with 
pale intensity day still lingered. Streets were 
deserted. Save for the red glow of home fires, 
windows were unillumined. Keeping Christmas 
afternoon in traditional Judah fashion, all the 
world slumbered. 

He led the way alittle in advance, till houses 
grew rare. They struck a country road, bil- 
lowy and virginal. Ahead grew up a knot of 
firs, frosted and flame-pointed, and a pond be- 


| yond, burning in the sunset like a ruby. 


He slowed down. Entering the grove, he 
took her hand tremulously. In silence, giving 
her every chance to deny him, he stooped 
lower. Pitiful of his emotion, she reached up 
to him. As their lips touched, hers parted. 

“T never guessed you could kiss like that,” 
he whispered. 

“T’d begun to think you didn’t want me,” 
she panted. 

“Want you!” He stared. ‘Who wouldn’t? 
That you should allow me, that’s the wonder.” 

“But why? Why?” she clamored. 

“Your youth, your beauty, your unpro- 
tectedness. I’ve longed to protect you.” 

She twisted against his breast. “I’m yours— 
all of me. But there’s not much worth pro- 
tecting.” 

He plunged his eyes into hers, reading his 
own humility in their reflection. ‘There’s 
everything.” Then, with sudden triumph, 
“I’ve won you!” 

As dusk deepened, masking their amaze- 
ment, they compared nctes on the growth of 
their passion. 

“When did you first know you wanted me?” 
[t was she who asked the question. 

“From the moment I saw you.” 

“But truly?” 

“You mean, to be aware of it? When Larry 
lay repeated what you’d said to him about 
children. And you me?” 

“Last night, when you quoted that line 
about children hiding death from our eyes.” 

“Not till then?” There was no disguising 
his disappointment. 

“Before then, of course,”’ she consoled him. 
“Tt was then you made me certain.” 

He drew her closer. 

“Everything that has happened to me till 
this moment,” she faltered, “has had the chill 


|of death. It began with the death of God in 


my heart; after that the death spread. Be- 
lieving God dead, I lost faith in myself, the 
world’s goodness. Even the exceptions I did 
believe in failed me. The loyalty of friends; 
the chivalry of Larry; my mother’s purity. 
Before my eyes she trampled it like a faked 


jewel. When everything seemed faked, the 
little saint at Cannes promised something that 
wasn’t faked from the ruins. ‘There’s the 
goodness of a child in the future,’ he seemed to 
tell me. A child whom I could cheat, as I’d 
been cheated! In fairness I had to keep my- 
self honorable for that. Every day since then, 
the child has become more real, hiding death 
from my eyes, restoring things to me.” 

“Leading you to me,” he suggested. 

She urged herself against him adoringly. 
“Everything was restored when we met.” 

A long silence, broken by his saying, “‘We 
can be married, if you choose, before the year 
is out.” 

“Can we?” 

“There’s nothing to prevent.” 

“You shan’t marry me till my name is 
cleared.” 

“But it'll be as good as cleared when we’ve 
changed it.” 

“Making me an honest woman! Hal, I 
refuse to be made. As good isn’t enough. I 
must be an honest woman before I marry you.” 

He laughed good-naturedly, confident of 
persuading her. “It was the lawyer talking. 
What you mean is that for other people, even 
though you were called Mrs. Utrecht, you 
would remain the same person. But, apart 
from marrying me, you are as good as cleared 
now. Having been Mrs. Fay’s counsel, I speak 
with absolute information; her case has broken 
down. Since understanding you, I see through 
her. Were I handling your defense, I could 
bundle her out of court in half-an-hour and 
follow her up with a suit for defamation. Of 
course, professionally, that’s out of the ques- 
tion; there are details I’m not at liberty to 
divulge.” 

“Then don’t divulge them.” 

“They provide the key to your reinstate- 
ment, without which you refuse to marry 
me.” 

“T won’t have you steal for me ” 

“Steal!” He repeated the word gravely. 
“Then don’t tempt me. I’d stoop to almost 
anything rather than lose you.” 

She had the fear that he was drifting from 
her, and linked her arms about his neck. ‘Hal, 
dear, I’ve foreseen all this. I’ve fought against 
it. I’ve been unjust to allow you to desire me. 
If I had courage, I’d do something to make you 
hate me. No lover ever thinks that his woman 
can drag him down. Women can. Look at 
Larry. I couldn’t bear to drag you down. I’ve 
tried so hard not to attract you, but when I’m 
with you, you make everything safe and right. 
Only this morning I asserted myself; packed 
when you were absent; almost escaped.” 

“What stopped you?” 

“Your mother.” 

“How?” 

“ ‘For every sheep,’ she told me, ‘God makes 
a shepherd, You can’t escape him.’ ” 


* N EANING me?” Inarush of tenderness, 

he pressed his cheek against hers. ‘“Ifit’s 
true that God appointed me your shepherd, 
how can you drag me down? The shepherd 
lays the sheep on his shoulder; they refind the 
fold together.” Suddenly he became alert. 
“We must return to New York. We shan’t 
refind it here in Judah.” 

“Suppose we don’t refind it?” 

“We'll be married just the same.” 

Her body stiffened. ‘‘Never.” 

It was completely dark. In the pasture of 
the clouds stars were stirring. With a swaying 
motion, like a big white lantern, the moon was 
rising. 

He pointed. ‘New lamps for old. Tke 
Master Shepherd sets out in search of a little 
lost world.” 

Once more, as though no shadow of distress 
had disturbed her, she yielded soft lips when 
he claimed them. 

They turned to go. 

“New Years for old. With the New Year,” 
he assured her, “‘we’ll be married.” 
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and soft, white hands always—when you use 
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j only from the standpoint of 
f your satisfaction in the finished 
f job and its appearance but also 





because your choice has a 
definite bearing on the invest- 
ment value of your property. | 
You don’t build a home in order 
to sell it, of course, but if you 
ever do want to sell you will 
find that your investment has 
been fully protected if you have 
chosen birch for your interior 
woodwork, 


When you use bireh your flooring and 
i wood work are going to not merely look 
f as good but will be as good after years 
F of occupancy of the house as when it 

was first built. 

It pays touse birch. Our “birch Book” 

tells you howand why. Would you like 

acopy? It’s free. 
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[* WAS impossible to contend against his 
optimism; nor did she wish to contend— 
only to do nothing that would bind him. 

“There’s to be no engagement—nothing 
that will commit you,” she stipulated. “You 
mustn’t even tell. your mother.” 

“But, dearest,” he pleaded, “my whole soul 
and body are committed. There’s nothing left 
of me that isn’t yours.” 

| “Nor of me that isn’t yours—nor ever will 
, be. But for the moment let that be our secret.” 
| “On one condition,” he agreed reluctantly; 
“that after this comes marriage. I take you 
at your word: there’s to be no engage- 
ment.” 

Not till next morning, when Judah was being 
left behind, did she reopen the discussion. 
They were both remembering, a trifle con- 
science-stricken, the eleventh-hour wistfulness 
with which his old mother had attended their 
departure. She had accompanied them down 

| the snow-covered path to the waiting auto- 
mobile. At the last moment she had questioned 
Joyce. 

‘You'll come back, my dear?” 

“T shall love to.” 

“But together?” 

“Of course, together.” 

They had moved off, waving back to her till 
the bobbing gray curls were lost to sight. 

It was a brisk morning with a clear sun shin- 
|ing. Keeping a careful eye on the back of the 
chauffeur, heslippeda protecting arm about her. 

“What a morning for a honeymoon!” 

She snuggled closer, draining each moment of 
|its last drop of joy, trying to forget the short- 
ness of the road and that white woods and 
gleaming landscapes would soon be exchanged 
for the stampeding anxieties of cities. 

At last she roused herself. “It'll be wise, 
Hal, not to appear too obviously to be travel- 
ing together.” 

He glanced down sideways at her with a 
droll expression. “It would be difficult to con- 
vince any one we were absolute strangers, 
while you permit me to ride with my arm 
about you.” 

“That’s not my meaning. I’m not meaning 
| here, where there’s no one to see us. But after 

Providence, on the train.” 

“Why certainly,” he smiled, ‘on the train, 
after Providence, we’ll have to tone down this 
Jack and Jill business.” 

| She groped “or his .and, as though begging 
for understaiaing. “Stili you don’t under- 
stand. Explaining may make me sound un- 
|gracious. I hate to break the spell. If we 
could, I’d go on with you forever up a long 
white road, without once stopping. Everything 
was like a dream last night—the little wood, 
the moon rising, the listening silence. Some- 
thing happened to me. Perhaps it always 
happens to a woman when she meets the love 
| of her life. It was re-birth—as though every- 
| thing faulty had been re-fashioned.” 








HS lips were in her hair. “As though you’d 
gone back to the Potter’s hands. I felt 
it. I, too, was born again.” ; 

“But not the way I was,” she pleaded sen- 
sitively; “there was no need of re-birth for 
you. For you to enter the Christmas wood and 
find the love of your life was as logical as a ship 
dropping anchor after a successful voyage. 
But for me it wasn’t logical. I was unde- 
serving.” 

“My dear,” he bent over her as though she 
were a child, “I won’t allow you to talk about 
yourself like that. What you are today, you 
were always—exquisite. If you find yourself 
| more exquisite, it’s because you’ve met some- 

one who’s had the good fortune to reveal you 
to yourself. I wouldn’t have you altered in 
the smallest detail from the girl I first saw at 
Mrs. Fay’s. I chose her on the spot for my 
wife. This side of angels, she was quite brave 
and pure enough to be human.” 
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“You don’t want me to be better?” 
voice pitched incredulously. 

“If you were, I should be disappointed.” 

“But I am better,” she insisted with laugh- 
ing obstinacy. “Every moment that I’m with 
you I grow better.” 

He brought his eyes down till their faces were 
nearly touching. “You don’t. You couldn’t. 
It’s a woman I’m keen on marrying—not a 
saint.” 

“Tf you marry me, Hal dear, you’ll be marry- 
ing a woman,” she smiled tearfully. 

Their lips came together in a long silence. 

He drew back relaxing his embrace. ‘“That’s 
the best gift you’ve promised me.” 

“And now, may I go on with what I was say- 
ing?” 

“As far as you like.” 

“T was thinking that on the train we ought 
to look more separated.” 

“More separated than we are at present?” 
he twitted her. ‘We certainly shall, if I re- 
member the v’»v a parlor-car’s arranged.” 

“And we mustn’t talk too interestedly.” 

“Indeed!” 

“And you mustn’t stare at me as though you 
were wishing we were alone.” 

“T shall talk to you all the time, and as for 
staring—how can I help myself? But what’s to 
be gained by this affectation of indifference?” 


“ONL .Y that we might be recognized. We’re 

not engaged, so we must do nothing to 
make things look as if we were. Until we 
know where I stand with Mrs. Fay, it might 
create an impression of collusion. People might 
accuse you of having betrayed a client for the 
sake of a pretty face. If we’re prudent, we 
ought never to be seen together.” 

“In that case, we won’t be prudent.” His 

tone was final. “But let’s hear the rest of your 
plan.” 
: “T have no plan, Hal, except to be jealous 
for your safety. You’re "determined to marry 
the girl I was when you first met me. You 
wouldn’t exchange me for some one better, 
with the same features, who’d been miracu- 
lously changed. I’m in the same box. I’m de- 
termined to marry the man, respected for his 
integrity, who won my love by appreciating 
my attempt at truth. I refuse to marry an- 
other man, with the same features, who can be 
suspected of having purchased happiness by 
a breach of faith.” 

“You're right,” he spoke slowly, “but you’re 
terribly Spartan. If we carried out your plan 
to the letter, we should scarcely communicate 
till the Fay divorce had been settled and we 
ourselves, as.a consequence, were on the eve 
of matrimony.” 

“That’s what it amounts to,” she admitted 
ruefully. 

“Well, I don’t consider such 
the price.” 

“Tt’s your safety,” she cried. 
things too hard for me.” 

So on the train the farce was enacted of two 
acquaintances accidentally encountered, dcing 
their best to be lazily polite. 

“T can’t keep it up,” he whispered. 

“Have to.” 

“But at New York?” 

“We say good-by on the platform.” 

“Not I. I have to take you in my arms just 
once again.” 

In the taxi, after a briefly recovered ec- 
stasy, she warned him: “We must tell the 
man: where to drop you. I’ll have to let you 
out somewhere short of my hotel.” 

“T have a favor to ask.’”” He bunched her 
hands in his. “We’re going to be parted for 
heaven knows how long; I beg the boon of 
being able to imagine you.” 

“In what way?” 

“In your rooms—to picture you accurately 
as you pass each hour of your day.” 

“Imprudent, a she upbraided. 

“We're in love,” he urged; “more in love 
than any two who ever lived before us. To 
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Westinghouse 
Grecian Urn 
Percolator Set 
Combines real loveliness 
with every-day usefulness. 


Westinghouse 
Curling Iron 
What every woman wants 
—needed ’most every day. 


Westinghouse Waffle Iron 

One of the most popular 
Christmas gifts. Always use- 
ful. 


Westinghouse 
Table Stove 
Its daily uses are many- 
broils, fries, toasts and eriils. 


Westinghouse Motor 

An ideal gift, for odd jobs 
around home— buffing, 
grinding, polishing, etc. 


Westingh 


What a world of loving, kindly thought 
goes into the writing of that name on the 
Christmas label! The holly and the bright 


ribbon, too, express the pleasure of giving. 


It will mean all the more if the gift is 
one really worth while, one that will be a 
reminder of you for many years—such as 
the beautiful and useful Westinghouse 
gifts shown on this page. You can hardly 
think of a friend or relative for whom 


these would not be appropriate. 


Pictures don’t half tell the story, but 
you can see them—and other Westing- 
house Electrical gifts, too—in thousands 
of stores handling the Westinghouse Line. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
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Cozy Glow 


For warmth where you 
want it. This portable heater 
makes an ideal gift. 


Westinghouse Iron 


Beautiful in design and 
finish. It puts real joy into 
ironing. 


Turnover Toaster 


Makes delicious toast— it 
even turns it over for you. 
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Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps 
For every home lighting 
purpose. Get them by the 
carton, 
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Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Range 

Cooks by the clock — it 

starts and stops automatically, 
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Your Spare Time 
Is Worth 
Money to Us 


Mrs. Charles A. Means 
of Oklahoma makes extra 
money by our plan and you 
can duplicate her splendid 
record. If you would like 
to add to your income let 
us know and we'll tell you 
how to do it without inter- 
fering with your other 
duties. 

Our Representatives are 
earning especially big prof- 
its at this season of the 
year by caring for the thou- 
sands of subscriptions that 
are now due for renewal. 
Enroll yourself as one of 
our Representatives and 
earn extra money too. 


The Werk Pays from the Start 
No special training is 
needed and no previous 
experience. Man or woman, 
young or old, all may be 
equally successful. 


With the approach of the 
New Year comes this great 
opportunity. Let us help 
you to carry out the plans 
which you were compelled 
to put aside last year 
through lack of funds. We 
furnish you the necessary 
materials with which to 
begin work and assist you 
in every possible way. 


Mailing the coupon 
is the first step 


Dept. GH-M 1223 
International Magazine Co. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please let me have details of your spare- 
time money-making proposition without 
obligation to me. 
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The Coast of Folly 


dare at least one act of indiscretion will be 
| proof of it.” 
II 


O, WHEN she alighted in the grayness of 
the wintry afternoon, he stepped out beside 
her. Her memory fled back to the first time 
she had entered the hotel, fresh from her 
grandfather’s dismissal, feeling furtive, out- 
cast, bruised. She felt almost equally furtive 
now, and yet, battling with her stealth, she 
was aware of a rising tide of boastful rapture. 
This man was hers: every thought in his brain 
was loyal to her; every throb of his heart’s 
blood. She had achieved the triumph of her 
sex. A little wistfully she wished she might in- 
| dulge woman’s age-long prerogative of parad- 
ing the glory of her capture. 

Half-way to the elevator she arrested his 
steps. ‘Don’t go up yet. Let’s check our 
baggage.” 

He acquiesced gladly. ‘Anything to pro- 
long our respite.” 

When they had selected chairs in a palm- 
screened alcove, she amplified. “My old 
nurse will be waiting. I sent her a wire. I 
| wanta few minutes more alone with you. But 
that isn’t wholly why.” 

“Something very intricate and _philo- 
sophic?”’ he inquired. “What a queer little 
| mind!” 

“Sentimental, not philosophic,” she smiled. 
“You mayn’t like where I live, and I love it. 
I’ve no family to introduce you to, Hal—no 
home, no background—only a hotel apartment 
that any one could hire. You’ve taken me so 
utterly on trust. You’ve been so wonderfully 
generous.” 

“The shoe is on the other foot entirely,” 
| he corrected her. ‘But if you care to split the 
difference, call it a competition in generosity. 

Who took me on trust, pray, when I invited 
| her to spend Christmas with a mother who 
| gave no address?” 
“That’s true. But the thing I feared was 
| that you might treat my place of hiding as if it 
were only a hotel apartment that any one 
could hire. It isn’t. It’s been good to me in 
jan oddly conscious fashion. Before ever I 
knew you existed, when I was terribly tempted, 
it gave me shelter. I wanted you to know that 
before you made its acquaintance, so that,” 
she hesitated, “it might feel that you were 
grateful. Don’t think me ridiculous.” 

“Why should I? It’s how I-wanted you to 
feel toward my mother’s house in Judah.” 

“And it was exactly how I felt from the 
moment I entered—as though I owed it al- 
most everything that I loved in you. It’s how 
I want you to feel toward my tiny sanctuary. 
It’s just that. Funny, how I’ve struck on the 
very word! In the old days, when any one had 
sinned and been outlawed with a price upon 
his head for capture, dead or alive, he was safe 
if he reached a place of sanctuary. If he left 
his sanctuary all the world was free to stone 
him. I fled here just like that, when my grand- 
father outlawed me. It seemed to me that 
every one’s hand was against me. I was even 
ashamed to ask fora room. I quite expected to 
be refused. My name and portrait, coupled 
with Larry’s, were in all the morning 
papers.” 

“And they’d never heard of you, I'll war- 
rant. If they had, it would have made no 
difference.” 

“They didn’t seem to have heard, but I took 
no chance. It seemed to stamp me as more re- 
spectable to engage an apartment than a 
room. I couldn’t afford the extravagance, but 
I’m glad I did, now. At the time, it was any- 
where to hide my head.” 

“Poor little Joy.”’ His hand stole out to hers. 
“How I wish [ had known you!” 

“T shouldn’t have turned to you.” 
| “Tlike to think you would.” 
| “But I was man-shy.” Her thoughts fled 
| back to the Terrace at Monte Carlo. “The 
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way a pigeon is shy, when once it’s been fired 
at.” 

“What cured you?” 

She pointed above their heads. “It began up 
there. I’ll never forget, when I’d locked the 
door, the sense of absclute peace that swept 
over me. Those walls seemed to have known I 
was coming—as though up there above the 
clangor, like an eagle’s nest, they had been 
built for the hour of my necessity. I oughtn’t 
to tell you what was my first thought. And 
yet I tell-you everything!” 

“What was it?” 

“That if I ever had a honeymoon, I should 
want to commence it there.” 

“And you still do?” He drew his chair 
closer. “We will. That’s decided.” 

“Taking me on trust again!” she laughed ex- 
citedly. ‘“‘You’ve not seen it. Mayn’t like it.” 

“T shall. But I don’t want to see it yet. I'd 
much rather hear you describe it.” 

“It’s all in blue,” she sank her voice; “the 
color of the sky. It has tall windows, gazing 
out across dwarfed roofs to the gigantic clock- 
tower of the Metropolitan. You never need a 
watch—just by raising your eyes you can al- 
ways see the time. And at night you feel 
guarded; the reflections of illumined sky- 
scrapers in the mirrors burn without a quiver 
like candles round your bedside. Outside 
there’s a sea of space, boundaried by a distant 
coast-line of towers. You can breathe when 
you’re so high; you’re away from mean- 
nesses. You're living in largeness. And in- 
side—” 

“Yes, inside,” he caught her childishness; 
“it’s inside that interests me most.” 

“Tnside it’s all blue and—I forgot to tell you 
—white. Everything’s of the daintiest. 
Wedgewood blue, lozenged with white plaques 
depicting romping groups. They’re of children, 
dancing, laughing, pursuing. The wind’s in 
their garments; some of them blow on 
pipes.” 

“Now I begin to gather why you love it!” 
he whispered. “With you, as with me, it’s 


‘children. Always children.” 


“Running up the road before us—the dream 
of our lives. It was so with Larry, too,” she 
reminded him. “It’s from forgetfulness of 
children that all our treacheries arise. Shall 
you ever lose the memory of his bitterness 
to his wife: ‘I’ve often envied a day- 
laborer lifting his kids into a trolley. His 
kids! I’m not far off forty—where are my 
children?’ ” 

“Don’t speak of Larry,’ 
“Make this hour our very own.” 

But an intimacy had escaped them which it 
was impossible to recapture, though they 
talked on doggedly in an effort to refind it. 

“Let’s go upstairs,” she suggested. 

They rose. 


’ he implored. 


HE orchestra commenced playing as they 

crossed the foyer. The ghost of Christmas 
still lingered. Family parties were assembling, 
greeting stragglers boisterously. Arches were 
festooned with holly. But something inno- 
cent had vanished; with the mention of Larry 
the shadow of an old sadness had fallen across 
their hearts. 

They entered the elevator in silence. While 
they ascended, they stood close. When they 
arrived at her floor and the lonely vista of 
padded corridor stretched before them, silence 
became intolerable. At all costs she had to 
break down the barrier. 

“Forgive me. He was nothing. 

“Tt is I who should ask forgiveness.’ 

He took her arm. On the threshold of her 
apartment, she smiled up at him. 

“For my sake, love it.” 

Having fitted the key, she was entering on 
tiptoe, when she sprang back against him with 
a mufiled cry. Peering in above her shoulder, 
he met the eyes of Mrs. Fay, returning his gaze 
with amazement equal to his own. 


” 


’ 


(To be concluded) 
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— INDISPENSABLE! 


This Household Guide enables you to select the right Paint, Var- 
nish, Stain or Enamel for a given purpose. Don’t take chances. 


for reference with your family, your painter and the 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 
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Use product named below 
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Use product named below 
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NOTE: Best results can be had 
by following the carefully pre- 


SWP House Paint. 
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Scar-Not Varnish: 
high gloss but can be eub- 
bed to a dull finish 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044. drics dull without 
rubbing 
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“renew” your car 








Mark on the ‘*‘Household Guide”’ 
the particular surface or article 
you have in mind to finish. The 
Guide covers the more common 
problems. If you have some paint- 
ing, varnishing, enameling or 
Write for booklet B 450 with complete Hous 
hold Guide 


free 


varnishing, staining and enameling. Valuab 
whether you do the work yourself or employ 
master painter. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 601 Canal Rd. Cleveland, O. 
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To “‘insure’’ your roof 


¢ enamel-like finish 
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staining problems in your home, 
not covered by the Guide, write us. 
A more extensive Guide will be 
found at the store of your Sherwin- 
Williams dealer-prominently dis- 
played-a part of his service. 


Send 50c (65¢ in Co 
Home Painting Manual; 
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le handsome full color plates Most 
a complete book on the subject ever 
published Address Dept. B. 435. 
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8 tablespoons 
4 tablespoons 
wean anne 


Use this simple, easy way 
to make measures 





When you next buy lard, get Swift's 
“Silverleaf” Brand in the carton. 
Score it with a knife as shown in the 
diagram above. Thus you can meas- 
ure quantities as needed, without 
the time and trouble of packing and 
leveling spoons or measuring cups 
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Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
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ene ‘‘Best to buy for 
bake or fry’’ 


























Perfect crusts for your cranberry pies 


For pie crusts that are delicately flaky and tender, use Swift’s 
“‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard. 


Your assurance of perfect crusts is in the fact that this lard is always 
uniform, always pure. 

Moreover, it is of just the right consistency to work in best with the 
flour; it makes this important part of pastry mixing very simple. 

Thousands of women choose Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’” Brand every time 
they buy lard, using it not only for pastry but for all kinds of short- 
ening and for frying. You, too, will find it most desirable. 


You can get it from your grocer or your butcher in sanitary one- 
pound cartons and in convenient pails of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Cranberry Pie 


Y cups flour 
¥/, teaspoon salt 
V2 cup Swift’s “Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard 
Cold water 
Mix salt with flour, thencut in the 
lard and enough cold water to 
make a stiff paste. Roll and line 
pie tins. 
Cook the following ingredients 
ten minutes and cool: 
3 cups cranberries 
1'4 cups sugar 
1 cup water 
Pour into the pie tins lined with 
paste and place strips of paste 
across the top. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven 


Brand Pure Lard 











WEETS for Christmas? Let there be plenty of 
them! But let them be sweets that boys and girls 
can enjoy to their hearts’ content without painful 
regrets the day after. 


Dromedary Dates— Nature’s wholesome sweets 
—pile the candy dishes full of them; stuff them 
with nuts, with peanut butter, with’ cocoanut; 
serve them with Christmas dinner—here are three 


tempting dishes. 


/ 
December 26th! 
| 


Let us all make merry with these golden sweets 
which the wise old masters of living have given us 

‘Dromedary Dates, straight from the land 
whence Christmas came. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS., NEW YORK 
NEWYORK - LONDON + BASRAH - TRINIDAD - SMYRNA - PARA 


“Dromedary 
Dates 


® | DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Dromepary Gotpven Dates from 
: ens the Garden of Eden. Dromepary FresH Keepinc Cocoanut that stays 

A fresh in the ever-sealed container. Dromepary Pests, the choicest of 

| citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one package. 





For A Merry Christmas— 


Stuffed Dromedary Dates 


(illustrated above) 


‘REMOFPE pits; stuff with wal- 
nuts, pecans, almonds, peanuts, 
or any confection; press together 
before serving. 






HOLIDAY DATE RECIPES 






~ 





Old English Date Pie 
2eggs; % cup sugar; % teaspoon salt; 
I teaspoon cinnamon; }4 teaspoon nut- 
meg; 4 teaspoon allspice; 44 teaspoon 
clove; I cup sour cream; I tablespoon 
fine crumbs; 1 cup Dromedary Dates; 
¥% cup Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Beat eggs. Add sugar, salt, spices, cream 
and crumbs. Mix weil. Cut dates in 
pieces, Add to egg mixture and pour 
into pastry-lined pie pan. Sprinkle top 
with Cocoanut and put into hot oven. 
After ten minutes reduce heat and bake 
35 minutes longer. 












Date Fruit Cake 
1% cups butters 4 cups sugar; 6 eggs; 
64% cups flour; I teaspoon baking pow- 
der; 14 teaspoon salt; 4 teaspoon soda; 
2 teaspoons allspice; 2 teaspoons cinna- 
mon; 2cups milk; zpackages Dromedary 
Dates; 2 cups raisins. 

Makes 3 medium sized or 2large loaves. 


Cream butter and add sugar slowly , beat 
eggs until light and add; sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, salt,soda and spicestogether 
and add alternately with milk. Addchop- 
dates and raisins. Pour into greased 
oaf pans; bake in slow oven 2 to 4 hours, 

















Many more delicious holiday dishes will 
be found in our new recipe book, 
"One Hundred Delights.” It’s free 
on request, address 
Department 107 
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¥ “Sweet childish days, that were as lung 
As twenty days are now” 


And not the least of their pleasures is a steaming cup of delicious 


“BAKER’S COCOA 


after their pranks in the clear cold air 


; 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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